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Special—TO UNION MEN 


Another Labor Day finds us with another year of cordial, productive relations with 
.our men, members of Unions in every case possible. 


We take this opportunity to tell all Union men of our appreciation for the pleasant 
experience of the past twelve months. 


And we anticipate another year of operation on a 100 per cent Union basis—an- 
other year of satisfactory wages and conditions of employment and orderly co- 
operation with Union men. 


A Pure Lager Beer aie > 
of Distinctive Flavor Rainier 100 Per Cent Union 


Rainier Special Export is a malt beer that Union affiliation _ ere 
tastes different—and better. Brewed care- National Union of Operating 

fully from choice ingredients—and aged Engineers, Local 64 

longer than the three months required by Brewery Drivers’ Union 

Federal definition of lager beer—Special Local 227 

Export is winning the West. Next time, try Brewers’ Union 

Rainier Special Export—in bottles or cap- Local 7 : 

sealed cans—for the “‘lift without a_ let- Bottlers’ Union 


down.” Local 293 
In the West It’s Rainier 


RAINIER BREWING COMPANY, Ine. 


San Francisco - Los Angeles - Oakland - Sacramento - Portland - Honolulu 


Keyed to the Coast 


The Bank of California places a tri-state Commercial and Trust 


service at your disposal. The home office was founded in San Fran- 
cisco in 1864; branches were acquired in Portland, Seattle and Ta- 


coma in 1905. 


Decisions made here are made with a foreknowledge ofthe com- 
plete Pacific Coast business and financial structure, in which this Bank 


has played a steadying part for more than two generations. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


National Association 
Member of F. D. I. C. 
Founded in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO: California and Sansome. . . 16th and Julian Sts. 
Branches in PORTLAND, TACOMA and SEATTLE 
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The 
Hibernia Bank 


LOANS FOR HOME BUILDING OR PURCHASE 

er en 

TEN YEAR INSTALLMENT LOANS 

UNDER FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
ian 

LONG TERM LOANS UNDER THE 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 

aie 

EXCLUSIVELY AND SOLELY 

A SAVINGS BANK 


—oO— 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


eM Tes 
a 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


os ae February 10th, ae 
Olde: hich ha: 
[sree casey merger Conlon whee banks 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
June 30, 1936 


ASSETS $171,078,528.22 Deposits $155,825,758.11 


Capital Paid Up . . .... $6,000,000.00 

Surplus: 0th soto os a $4,000,000.00 

Reserves and Undivided Profits. . $4,361,880.12 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT . . . $14,361,880.12 
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Labor Day Greetings 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


co 


Spud Z Showboat 


Cork Tip Cigarette 


or Plain / yy Tobacco 


co 


10 cents 


Now Wrapped in Cellophane 
None Better at Any Price 


Union for 35 Years 


Smoke Union-Made Cigarettes 


MOREL TA 
| PAYMENT 


To Buy, Build, Refinance, 
Modernize, and Equip Homes 


To Buy Automobiles 
To Meet Emergency Bills 
To Build a 
Savings Account 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Banking Since 1854 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


~ROSENBERG 
BROS. @ CO. 


Packers and Millers 


DRIED FRUITS | 


NUTS - HONEY - BEANS 


RICE 


Head Office 


| 334 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


California Steel 
Products Company 


Cable Address ‘“CALIFSTEEL”’ Telephone PRospect 6370 


Manufacturers of 
California Rapid Heaters 
Storage Tanks - Pressure Tanks - Air Receivers 
Steel Tanks of All Kinds 
Plate and Structural Steel Fabricated 
Boilers - Smoke Stacks - Breechings 
Refrigerating Equipment - Pipe Coils - Pipe Bends 
Ammonia Receivers - Condensers 
Accumulators, Etc. 


N. E. Corner Bay and Taylor Streets 


San Francisco 
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Greetings to 


S. F. Labor 
MOR PAK PRESERVING 


CORP. 


Compliments 


of 


ALASKA JUNEAU 
GOLD MINING CO. 


1022 CROCKER BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SAFEWAY 


Your 
Friendly 


Grocer 


GREETINGS 
FROM 


E. CLEMENS HORST 


HONOLULU OIL 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


215 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OF 


CLUB 
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QUALITY 
COMPLIMENTS 


BADEN 
KENNEL 


100 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Compliments of 


California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Ltd. 


© 


215 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


COOPERAGE 
For Every Purpose 


OAK JUICE 
FIR PACKAGES 
SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY 


om ee 


CALIFORNIA BARREL C0., LTD. 


Telephone SUtter 2260 
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THE 
HIGH SEAS SARDINE FISHERMEN 


EXTEND SINCERE THANKS 
TO 
California Federation of Labor 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Their Officials, Members and Affiliates 


FOR THE 
DEFENSE AND SUPPORT 
RECEIVED IN THE RECENT BITTER 
STRUGGLE BEFORE THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 


PACIFIC COAST FISHERIES 
INSTITUTE 
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Double Tested Sold Only by 
for Safety Independent Stores 


MARIN-DELDT MILK 


IS 100% UNION 


O(JO 


TUNE IN! 
‘Marin Dell Amateurs Station KFRC 


and Budda Every Sat. 8 P. M. 


Hale Bros. Invite You To Make 


“Your Own > 
Terms Within Reason” 


Monthly Accounts may still be used and this plan is avail- 
able in addition to any of Hale's other plans. 

to San Francisco and for which we predict great popularity. Budget Accounts: No down payment necessary and up to 
2 years to pay on large purchases. Small carrying charge 
is required. 


HALE’S CREDIT COUPON BOOKS 


Three months to pay. No down payment necessary and one- 
third of the total amount payable each month. No carrying 
charge. 

Six months to pay. No down payment necessary and small 
carrying charge is required. 


HALE BROS. & 


A new credit policy by Hale Bros., plus a plan that is new 


No down payments are necessary! 


Now, and only at Hale’s you can buy anything in any de- 
partment and take 3 or 6 months to pay by using a new 
Hale $15, $25 or $50 Credit Coupon Book. Good for any 


item in the store. 
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Social Security Is Labor Day Theme 


Labor Day Message of William Green, President American Federation of Labor 


L ABOR DAY, 1936, records a year of new achievements 

and new problems which progress has developed. Dur- 
ing the year unions have increased in membership. The trend 
toward business recovery is unmistakable. The administra- 
tion of the Social Security Act is in process of 
organization while the judiciary threatens to 
nullify our efforts to assure workers’ rights 
by legislation. The Social Security Act is a 
recognition of society’s responsibility for pro- 
viding security from another source than 
property ownership. There are many who 
have no opportunity to acquire sufficient prop- 
erty to achieve security. For this large group 
income: for emergencies must be provided if 
they are to be relieved of the burden of inse- 
curity. 

The specter which haunts the wage earner 
through his productive years is loss of job. 
This specter takes on blacker terrors as the 
worker grows older and faces inability to se- 
cure other jobs. The Social Security Act at- 
tempts to relieve the major emergencies; it 
provides: 


Federal old-age benefits to which employers and em- 
ployees contribute jointly, in addition to federal subsidies to 
matching state old-age pensions provisions up to $15 per 
person; 


Federal financial incentives to states to enact unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; 


Federal plans for public assistance to widows and de- 
pendent children, crippled children, and for blind persons; 


Federal grants to states for public health work. 
Labor’s Hope and Ambition 


As a result, fifteen states now have unemployment com- 
pensation acts, thirteen of which have been approved by the 
Social Security Board, and every state has increased the se- 
curity provided its residents, taking advantage of at least 
one opportunity afforded by the Social Security Act. This is 
a remarkable achievement for so short a time. It is labor’s 
hope and ambition to secure legislation to enable every state 
to participate fully in all. types of federal aid offered by this 
measure. These constructive legislative enactments consti- 
tute the beginning of a constructive plan to assure to every 
citizen an income to provide the necessaries of life under all 
eventualities. When there is a measure of economic security, 
so that persons are sure of shelter, food and clothing, free- 
dom takes on new meaning. 


William Green 


It would be well if our Labor Day celebration included 
plans for a development of a fully rounded security program 
in every state, efficiently administered with labor’s co-opera- 
tion. Labor should take the initiative in the legislative pro-— 

gram and then must be ready to follow closely 
administrative policies and procedure. Unless 
this program is administered as a right of 
labor it becomes a mere relief program which 
does not make for freedom. 


In addition to our opportunity to advance 
social security, we face a responsibility to all 
unemployed wage-earners. It is obvious that 
recovery for business is at hand but re-em- 
ployment of the unemployed is not keeping 
pace with the increase in business activity or 
the recovery of profits. For those who are 
employed we must secure higher wages and 
shorter hours. The steady rise in business 
activity and profits indicates the opportune- 
ness of demands for higher standards. The 
rise in the costs of living makes such demands 
imperative. 


We face, in addition, the serious problem of extending 
our provisions for unemployed so that there may be normal 
opportunities for those excluded from existing business by 
technical progress. There again the labor movement must 
insist upon equal opportunities for all in our new economic 
environment. 

Labor’s Age-Long Struggle for Freedom 

We face another phase of labor’s age-long struggle for 
freedom under all conditions. Unless the labor movement 
does its part the results will be serious for our nation, for the 
labor movement is essential to balance in both our economic 
and our political progress. We have seen in other countries 
that the downfall of free labor movements has always pre- 
saged the loss of civil liberties. 

We are upon a critical period in world affairs as well as 
in our own country, so that our first concern should be the 
strengthening and advancement of our organized labor 
movement, that the workers as well as all society may be 
safeguarded and bettered. Organization is the first step in 
progress and is essential to maintain existing gains. May 
organization be our continuous concern. Upon the rank and 
file of workers as well as union officers rests responsibility 
for taking advantage of opportunities and of solving our 
problems. May each and every member of organized labor 
be ready and alert to do his full part for our common ad- 
vancement. 


Eight 
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John L. Lewis Discusses “Industrial Democracy in Steel” 


(From Radio Address delivered July 6, 1936) 


Y WAY of sharp contrast to the policy of bankers, promoters and 
directors, it may be said that the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation in organizing the steel workers 
is animated by no selfish motives. Its 
fundamental purpose is to be of service 
to all those who work either by head or 
hand in the mines, quarries, railroads, 
blast furnaces, and mills of the steel 
industry. : 

Our committee would bring to the 
steel workers economic and. political 
freedom ; a living wage to those lowest 
in the scale of occupations sufficient for 
the support of the worker and his fam- 
ily in health and modest comfort, and 
sufficient to enable him to send his chil- 
dren to school; to own a home and ac- 
cessories; to provide against sickness, 
death, and the ordinary contingencies 
of life. In other words, a wage suffi- 
cient for him to live as an independent 
American citizen with hope and assur- 
ance in the future for himself and his 
family. Above this basic wage, our committee believes that differentials 
should be paid to other workers according to skill, training, hazard and 
responsibility. 


John L. Lewis 


There is but one other fundamental motive which the Cofnmittee for 
Industrial Organization has for unionizing the steel industry. 


It is simple and direct. It is to protect the members of our own 
organizations. We know, although we are now free men and women, that 


615 Market 
Street 


172 Ellis cin 
Street 


Men’s Union-Made 
$1.95 White Duck Pants 


Sanforized, preshrunk white duck pants 
for cooks, bakers, butchers, milkmen, $ 49 


service station attendants, etc. 


Boss of Road Union-Made 
$1.95-$2.15 Black Jeans 


Best make of h bl j i 
est make of heavy black jeans that will $ 1 .69 


stand long and heavy wear. 


/ALWAYS SELL 


so long as millions of other industrial workers are without economic and 
political freedom a condition exists which is a menace to our freedom. 


No greater truth of present day significance was ever stated by a 
President of the United States than the declaration made by President 
Roosevelt in his speech at Franklin Field to the effect that America was 
really ruled by an economic dictatorship which must be eliminated be- 
fore the democratic and economic welfare of all classes of our people can 
be fully realized. 


End Financial Dictatorship! 


Along with the evolution and dominance in the economic affairs of 
the country of large corporate units engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of raw materials and manufacturing products on a national 
scale, such as those corporations of the steel industry today, there has 
also concurrently developed a highly concentrated control over the 
money, banking and credit facilities of the country. Its power, as the 
result of exhaustive congressional investigations, has been shown to rest 
in the hands “of a small, inner group” of New York private bankers 
and financiers symbolized and dominated by the New York banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Company. 


By acting as fiscal agents for our large national corporations, this 
group has been able to place its own representatives on their boards of 
directors and to determine, as in the case of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
their financial and operating policies. Our basic financial, manufactur- 
ing, mining, transportation and utility interests have thus been brought 
under domination of this financial cabal. 


Tn its earlier manifestations—from the beginning of the century to 
the World War—this financial dictatorship was named by those who 
vainly but gallantly fought against it—Congressman Lindbergh, the 
elder La Follette, President Theodore Roosevelt, Justice Brandeis, Pres- 
ident Wilson, Senator Norris, and a score of other crusaders for democ- 


1041 Market 
Street 
119 Post -- 
Kearny 


and tobaccos, on sale at main and all branch 


FOR LESS THAN 


e DEPARTMENT STORE © 
1041 MARKET STREET ~ BETWEEN 61H 67TH 


Weinstein Co.'s famous low prices on drugs, cigars, liquors, 
stores, mean added savings to the working man. Your dollar buys more at Weinstein Co. 


Below items on sale at 1041 Market and 119 Post-Kearny Stores only 


Pre-Shrunk Union-Made 
$2.15 Whipcord Slacks 


Grey and tan. Strong enough for heavy $ 1 59 
e 


work, yet good looking enough for dress. 


Boss of Road Union-Made 
$1.25 Hickory Shirts 
98 


Double back, triple stitched work shirts 
with large pockets. 
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racy and humanity—as the “Money Trust,” or “The Invisible Govern- 
ment.” 

Profiteering during the World War greatly augmented the sources 
and power of this group. Its corporate and political control was also 
greatly extended by the speculative excesses of the so-called “New Era” 
of 19238-1929. 

In his inaugural address of March 4, 1933, President Roosevelt, in 
reviewing essential reforms, referred to the fundamental significance of 
this group by the declaration that “The money-changers must be driven 
from the Temple.” The Banking and Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate after several years cf careful investigation later reported, 
during the summer of 1934, that during the post-war decade this finan- 
cial oligarchy had usurped “the wealth stream of the nation to its very 
capillaries.” 

An economic dictatorship has thus become firmly established in 
America which at the present time is focussing its efforts upon retaining 
the old system of finance-capitalism which was in operation before the 
depression and thus preventing the attainment of political and industrial 
democracy by the people. 


Join With the C. I. O.! 


Organized labor in America accepts the challenge of the omnipresent 
overlords of steel to fight for the prize of economic freedom and indus- 
trial democracy. The issue involves the security of every man or woman 
who works for a living by hand or by brain. The issue cuts across every 
major economic, social and political problem now pressing with incal- 
culable weight upon the one hundred and thirty millions of people of 
this nation. It is an issue of whether the working population of this 
country shall have a voice in determining their destiny or whether they 
shall serve as indentured servants for a financial and economic dictator- 
ship which would shamelessly exploit our natural resources and debase 
the soul and destroy the pride of a free people. On such an issue there 
can be no compromise for labor or for a thoughtful citizenship. 

I call upon the workers in the iron and steel industry to throw off 
their shackles of servitude and join the union of their industry. I call 
upon the workers in the textile, lumber, rubber, automotive and other 
unorganized industries to join with their comrades in the steel industry 
and forge for themselves the modern, instruments of labor wherewith to 
demand and secure participation in the increased wealth and increased 
productive efficiency of modern industrial America. 


Turn “Dust Bowl” Into Grazing Land 


RETURN to the days of the cowboy and the sheepherder on the 
plains of the southwest and the Dakotas is the only hope for restor- 
ing permanent prosperity to that drought and dust-ravaged section. 

That is the opinion of Walter W. Weir, drainage engineer in the 
agricultural experiment station at the University of California. 

Weir, who specializes in problems of erosion, blames the folly of the 
farming population for the existence of the “dust bowl.” The land, he 
says, should never have been cultivated in the first place. 

In his opinion the climate is not changing, the weather is no hotter, 
the country is no drier and the wind is no stronger than before. But 
conditions have changed since the pre-war days. When the demands of 
the world war sent grain prices shooting up, crowds of farmers flocked 
into the plains country and broke the sod for the first time. 

For a few years good rains brought prosperity, but when the inevit- 
able dry season came the top soil, loosened by many plowings and de- 
nuded of its natural plant covering, blew away with the first wind. Nor 
(lid the wind have to be hard, since the abrasive action of the dust in the 
air aroused more dust, until finally the air was choked with fine, dry 
particles. The result was the murky clouds of silt which have ravaged 
the grimly-named “dust bowl” for the past three years. 

The wise thing and the only plausible thing, says the university 
erosion expert, is to do some planting of buffalo grass and Sudan grasses, 
and let subsequent rainy years, which are sure to come, restore the 
prairie grasses. Then turn the land over to the cattleman and the sheep- 
herder for whom it was originally intended. 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
is the oldest and largest intercoastal car- 
rier. It was founded by men who operated 
sailing ships between San Francisco and 
New York as early as 1855. With its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Williams 
Line, it furnishes the most frequent and 
the most extensive service in the 
Intercoastal trade. 


Protecting the 
“man on the job” 


If your employer is covered for compensation 
insurance by 


Associated Indemnity Corporation 


YOU ARE ASSURED of expert medical and 
surgical services; prompt payment of compen- 
sation benefits and sympathetic understanding. 


Your Personal 
Insurance 


Associated Insurance Companies offer liberal 
and new automobile insurance coverages for 
individual car owners at ‘‘lower rates’’ with 
better service. A Home Company. 


Rated ‘“‘A EXCELLENT” by Best’s Reporting 
System. 


Associated Indemnity Corporation 
ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Head Offices 332 Pine Street 
San Francisco 


Branch Head Office Subway Terminal 
Los Angeles 


C. W. Fellows, President 
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Issued by the 
Executive Committee 


r) 
Federal Council of 
the Churches of America 


N A DAY in the spring of this year this wireless message came 

from London: “Edward VIII, after visiting the great new liner, 
‘Queen Mary,’ and the squalid Glasgow slums, turned to someone near 
him and asked, ‘How do you reconcile a world that has produced this 
mighty ship with the slums we have just visited ?’ ” 


That question has to do with more than an accidental contrast. It 
focuses the drastic interrogation which the Christian mind and heart 
must direct to our whole civilization now. 


How can we reconcile a world which provides, on the one hand, lux- 
ury and freedom for the few, and a sordid, drab, and pinched existence 
for the many? For the Christian conscience there can be no reconcilia- 
tion while these facts remain. We cannot merely look the other way. 
Rather, we must look straight at the harsh reality and never be at rest 
until we have set in motion redeeming social purposes which can change 
old facts to new ones, juster, fairer, and more kind. 


Our danger today is that the discontent with social and economic 
evils which these recent tragic years have roused may try to satisfy itself 
with soft compromise. We are in danger of looking at the ship and for- 
getting the slums. As the first signs of industrial recovery begin to ap- 
pear and men’s energies launch out with a reviving boldness, we may 
think that we can leave behind us the dark record of the depression 
years. We may imagine that unemployment, poverty, the disintegration 
of families and the disillusionment of millions of people, old and young, 
will somehow take care of themselves. The ships of our economic for- 
tunes are on the high seas again, we think. Never mind the cost at 
which they were put there. 


But this cost we must mind. It is intolerable to the Christian spirit 
that we should forget the human havoc which economic depression has 
caused, and which no haphazard business revival can possibly cure. Out 
of the crucible of these recent years, one iron purpose should be forged ; 
namely, the will that nothing shall divert us from the continuing effort 


Do you make a personal test of 
the motor oil you buy? You do 
not, because you can’t judge the 
quality of a motor oil by the 
taste, color or feel. But you can 
be sure when you buy Cycol that 
you are getting the best possible 
lubrication and bearing protec- 
tion simply because it’s an Asso- 
ciated product — dependable as 
its maker! 


Labor Sunday Message, 1936 


DEPENDABLE AS ITS MAKER! 


MOTOR oll 3. 


A } 
‘Sociaten it coMPANY A 


Another ASSOCIATED Service 


Requested to be read 
in Churches on 
Labor Sunday, Sept. 6, 1936 


Available Saas thereafter 

to find those necessary ways of readjustment—whether through volun- 
tary co-operative organizations, through taxation, or through other 
practicable social controls—by which those who are now doomed to a 
cramped existence may be set free into larger life. 


The Christian influence ought to bring to our contemporary world 

three things: 
First, a Compassionate Heart 

Christian individuals and Christian churches must be sensitive to 
the need of all who suffer. We must not allow ourselves to forget, nor let 
the community forget, the men and women in industrial towns reduced 
to a bleak and almost hopeless existence through unemployment; the 
undernourished children in families where relief budgets are too small; 
the sweatshops and child labor in some industries; the wretchedness of 
those who live around the shafts of idle coal mines; the exploited share- 
croppers and homeless migrants in many of our agricultural areas; the 
negroes denied equal justice; and all others upon whom the bitter pres- 
sure of unfair conditions fall. We are bound to remember that it was 
with such as these that our Master identified Himself when He said: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
not unto Me.” 


Second, a Courageous Mind 

The Christian conscience does not make us more nearly infallible 
than other men in technical details. It does not equip us to speak dog- 
matically on precise political or economic programs. But it ought to, 
and does, give a clarity of central judgment. It turns upon all questions 
the light of one supreme consideration. Because it believes that all men 
are the children of God, it believes that the only right ideal for any 
community is one in which there shall be freedom for all men to develop 
in thought and in action the best that is in their personalities. There- 
fore, the Christian spirit must stand like a flaming sword against all 
frightened attempts to bring upon America that shackling of human 


1. Cycol forms less carbon 
than any other motor oil. 


2. Cycol will not corrode mod- 
ern bearings. 


Cycol cuts oil drag, saves 
gasoline. 


25c a quart can at Smiling Asso- 
ciated Dealers everywhere. 
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thought and that stifling of independent speech which lie like a dark 
shadow on those lands where dictatorship prevails. The teachers’ oath 
pills introduced in many legislatures and passed by some, the “gag laws” 
introduced in Congress, the vicious assaults upon academic freedom, 
and ultimately upon academic honesty, the widespread denial of the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which have been 
launched by sinister influences under the mask of patriotism, are denials 
not only of political democracy, but of the Christian faith in the dignity 
of the human soul; and with them, therefore, the Christian church can 
have no part nor lot. 
Third, a Faith in the Will of Christ 

In these immediate days when the conditions of our world have be- 
come so ominous, we need the heroic confidence of this faith. There is 
too much bitterness already in our domestic affairs. There is too much 
bitterness between the nations. The conflicts of economic interest and 
the antagonisms between economic classes are turning away from patient 
reasonableness toward forcible repression on one side and violence on the 
other. Many today believe that our social unrest will lead to revolution, 
and that the old hatreds between the nations are leading inevitably to 
new war. But those who follow Christ will yield to no such impotent 
fatalism. In thought, in conversation, and in our influence on public 
policy, we must set forward and persistently support those measures of 
co-operation and constructive service through which a better social order 
may be peaceably achieved. We must resist the policy of increased arma- 
ments and the growth of military control, and unflaggingly urge the 
participation of the United States in study and adjustment among the 
nations of those inequalities, political and economic, from which wars 
take their rise. 

Christians should follow the pioneering example of those who, like 
Kagawa, make love the controlling principle in personal, economic, and 
international relationships. Such men may be hated, misunderstood, 
persecuted, executed even; but they can be the seed for the future. 
Though the pathway lead to a cross we remember that the cross is a sign 
not of defeat, but of final triumph. 


id e e e ° 
Railroads Again Display Stupidity 
RINGING to mind the tremendous pressure brought to bear by the 
railroads of the United States to prevent the introduction of air 

brakes, the automatic coupler and other innovations calculated to safe- 
guard life and limb of workers and travelers is a move recently made 
in Washington. 

The Association of American Railroads has filed a long brief asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to dismiss proceedings brought by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Firemen and Enginemen to 
require the installation of power reverse gears on locomotives as a sub- 
stitute for hand-operated gears. 

A reverse gear is a mechanism by which the engineer can operate the 
gears so as to move a locomotive in either direction. The hand gear is 
manually operated, while the power gear is operated by air pressure. 

The railroad employees concerned claim that power reverse gears 
would bring about increased safety in the operation of locomotives. 

The brief filed by the railroad association admits that “accidents to 
men in the locomotive cab involving movements of the levers are more 
common with hand gears than with power gears,” but undertakes to 
modify the results of the accident hazard with the statement that “such 
accidents are seldom severe and are, with negligible exceptions, if any, 
not the result of any fault or quality which can be remedied only by the 
climination of the hand gear.” The association also contends that acci- 
dents to men working around locomotives are more common when loco- 
motives are equipped with power gears. 

But probably the major objection to the power gear is the associa- 
tion’s statement that if the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
grant the Brotherhood’s request it would cost the railroad companies 
“in excess of $7,000,000.” There are 18,000 locomotives which lack 
power reserve gears. 


He Was Class Conscious 
Socialist Father—What do you mean by playing truant? What 
makes you stay away from school? Son—Class hatred, father. 
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Justice Stone Implies Bias in Minimum Wage Decision 


HE strong dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan F. Stone upholding 

the validity of the minimum wage law for women enacted by the 
New York State Legislature, which was recently ruled unconstitutional 
by the majority opinion of five out of nine justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, was characterized by an unusually severe criticism of 
the principles on which the majority based their edict. 

The majority decision held that the law interfered with liberty of 
contract guaranteed by the due process clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment and was discriminatory in favor of women wage earners. 

Although Justice Stone sided with the dissenting opinion written by 
Chief Justice Hughes, he wrote a short separate dissenting opinion which 
in reality accused the reactionary majority of putting their own economic 
views into the Constitution as the basis for an opinion utterly unwar- 
ranted by the text of that document and numerous previous decisions of 
the court. Justice Brandeis and Justice Cordoza joined with Justice 
Stone in the opinion. 

Liberty Is Not Freedom From Law 

“The vague and general pronouncement of the fourteenth amend- 
ment against deprivation of liberty without due process of law is a 
limitation of legislative power, not a formula for its exercise,” Justice 
Stone said. “It does not purport to say in what particular manner that 
power shall be exerted. It makes no fine-spun distinctions between 
methods which the legislature may and which it may not choose to solve 
a pressing problem of government. 

“It is plain, too, that unless the language of the amendment and the 
decisions of this court are to be ignored, the liberty which the amend- 
ment protects is not freedom from restraint of all law, or of any law 
which reasonable men may think an appropriate means for dealing with 
any of those matters of public concern with which it is the business of 
government to deal. 


“There is grim irony in speaking of the freedom of contract of those 
who, because of their economic necessities, give their service for less than 


Does the human system respond differently 
to different forms of whiskey? For months 
research has been studying this subject. 
Their verdict is now in. . . and one big fact 
stands out. It is this: Seagram’s Crowns are 
a “most wholesome form of whiskey.” 
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In simple words this fact means that Sea- 
gram’s Crowns, taken in moderation, are 
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SEAGRAM’S CROWNS 
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is needed to keep body and soul together. But if this is freedom of con- 
tract no one has ever denied that it is freedom which may be restrained, 
notwithstanding the fourteenth amendment, by a statute passed in the 
public interest. 

Starvation Wages Concern the Public 

Citing numerous decisions in which the Supreme Court “has sus- 
tained the power of legislatures to prohibit or restrict the terms of a 
contract,” Justice Stone continued : 

“No one doubts that the presence in the community of a large number 
of those compelled by economic necessity to accept a wage less than is 
needed for subsistence is a matter of grave public concern, the more so 
when, as has been demonstrated here, it tends to produce ill-health, im- 
morality and deterioration of the race. 

“The fact that at one time or another Congress and the legislatures 
of seventeen states, and the legislative bodies of twenty-one foreign coun- 
tries, including Great Britain and its four commonwealths, have found 
that wage regulation is an appropriate corrective for serious social and 
economic maladjustments growing out of inequality in bargaining power, 
precludes, for me, any assumption that it is a remedy beyond the bounds 
of reason. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine any grounds, other than our own personal 
economic predilections, for saying that the contract of employment is any 
the less an appropriate subject of legislation than are scores of others, in 
dealing with which this court has held that legislatures may curtail indi- 
vidual freedom in the public interest. 

“Tf it is a subject upon which there is power to legislate at all, the 
fourteenth amendment makes no distinction between methods by which 
legislatures may deal with it, any more than it proscribes the regulation 
of one term of a bargain more than another if it is properly the subject 
of regulation.” 

In the majority opinion invalidating the New York law emphasis was 
laid on the Supreme Court’s ruling a number of years ago invalidating 
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the minimum wage act for the District of Columbia. Referring to this 

case, Justice Stone said that in the years which have intervened since 

then “we have had opportunity to learn that a wage is not always the 

result of free bargaining between employers and employees; that it may Buy These Western 


be one forced upon employees by their economic necessities and employers 

the most ruthless of their competitors. 
ei “We have had opportunity to perceive more clearly that a wage insuf- Products 
ficient to support the worker does not visit its consequences upon him 
alone; that it may affect profoundly the entire economic structure of <=) 
society and, in any case, that it casts on every taxpayer, and on govern- oreeny 
ment itself, the burden of solving the problems of poverty, subsistence, 
health and morals of large numbers in the community. 

Problems Are National CLD 

“Because of their nature and extent, these are public problems. A 
generation ago they were for the individual to solve; today they are the i 
burden of the nation. I can perceive no more objection, on constitu- 
tional grounds, to their solution by requiring an industry to bear the 


subsistence cost of the labor which it employs than to the imposition 
upon it of the cost of its industrial accidents. MADE IN WESTERN MILLS 


“It is not for the courts to resolve doubts whether the remedy by FROM WESTERN MATERIALS 


wage regulation is as efficacious as many believe, or is better than some 

other, or is better even than the blind operation of uncontrolled economic BY WESTERN LABOR 
forces. The legislature must be free to choose unless government is to 

be rendered impotent. The fourteenth amendment has no more embedded ©) 


See =OCHEARTS 


in the Constitution our preference for some particular set of economic 
beliefs than it has adopted, in the name of liberty, the system of theology 
which we may happen to approve.” 
In conclusion Justice Stone said that the Supreme Court should fol- Y FLOU R 
low its own former decisions in cases involving limitation of contracts SPERR 
and “leave the selection and the method of the solution of the problems 
to which the statute is addressed where it seems to me the Constitution 


has left them, to the legislative branch of the government.” ( O MP AN \ 
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President Sproul Warns Graduates Against Reaction to Radicalism 


RGING them to be controlled by thinking rather than by feeling, 

advising them to contribute to evolution rather than revolution, 
and warning of the dangers that may come from reaction against uncon- 
trolled radicalism, President Robert Gordon Sproul told the members of 
the graduating class of the University of California at Los Angeles that 
their part is to lead, that to do their mere share is not enough. 

“Stir yourself to action about your country’s affairs,” said Dr. Sproul. 
“Cultivate loyalty ; it is too rare a virtue in these days, but still a virtue; 
perhaps the greatest of them all. As university graduates your part is to 
think longer and harder and more unselfishly than others; to recognize 
and accept a larger social obligation toward your fellows and the state. 
If democracy is to come through unscathed, every man must do his share, 
but you should lead. Our nation faces menacing issues, and the decision 
will be determined by the votes of the American democracy. If the peo- 
ple are not to fall a prey to the demagogues, the charlatans, the fanatics, 
and the witch-burners, they must have sound, courageous leaders. That 
responsibility is yours! You cannot discharge it unless you have some- 
thing of religious fervor, something within you that makes you realize 
that your life is not altogether your own, that it is part of the 
commonweal, 

Many-sided Service to Man 

“Each year, as the privilege of bidding godspeed to a graduating 
class comes to me, it brings deep satisfaction to stand for a few moments 
in the presence of such a company as this, representative of the scholar- 
ship and the studentship of every part of our own state, of forty-eight 
states of our own great country, and of twenty-six lands beyond our 
national boundaries. And each year I must begin by saying, ‘you are 
the largest number ever sent forth from this campus with its blessing 
by the university at its annual commencement exercises.’ * 

“But it is not the number of you on which my mind delights to dwell, 
but the motives that drew you to this center of prodigious and many- 
sided learning and research, of prodigious and many-sided service to man 
wherever he may dwell. You have come here to gain during one year, or 


two, or three, or four, or more, knowledge. You have willingly made 
yourselves members of an enterprise to which your relationship is irre- 
vocable, and will last as long as your life continues. For commencement 
does not mark the beginning of a life set apart from the university. 
These ceremonies mark the confirmation of your right to enter, in the 
fullest sense, into the fellowship of the university and of all those who 
seek and value education. 

“You have shared for a time in the activities of a university; you ar 
now to follow the very diverse occupations of the world; some perhaps to 
preach automobiles and refrigerators, others to peddle philosophy or 
literature. But you will soon discover—and by all of you, I hope, it will 
be cherished as a precious thing—that you have a bond of union in what 
you have comprehended and made your own of the spirit of the Univer- 
sity of California.” 

President Sproul told the graduates that the university had endeav- 
ored to teach them that the present can be interpreted only by an under- 
standing of the past, and to obtain and evaluate facts, to keep the balance 
of facts and ideas, and urged them to continue to think as they have 
learned to think in “this community of students and scholars.” 

Fears “Fire Department of Reaction’’ 

“Times like those through which we have been passing encourage 
feeling rather than thinking,” said Dr. Sproul. “Kind hearts are wrung 
by suffering ; tortured minds are moved to approach reform through de- |) 
stuctiveness. The thinking man can sympathize with but he does not 
follow the adventurers along this path. Revolution always destroys more 
than it creates. The contribution of educated men should be to evolution 
—slow but sure. Daily your generation should experiment. Daily it 
should move upward. But each step should be built on one below. No 
man attempts to climb Mount Everest in one spectacular dash, but only 
by care in preparation, patience in progress, and restraint in adventure, 
as well as daring and determination in action. This is the way of wis- 
dom, and of heroism and courage as well.” 

The president averred that right now there is grave danger in this 
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country, aS well as in the university, that restless radicals will attempt W. Weir, drainage engineer and soil erosion expert in the agricultural 


to go too far and too fast. He said he does not fear they will overthrow 
the government or its institutions, for the American people are too sensi- 
ble to follow them. 5 


“But,” he continued, “I do fear that the overreaching enthusiasm of 
extremists will inevitably and properly invite reaction and thus prevent 
the progress which might otherwise be made. If I know my country, the 
bombs of the revolutionists are not dangerous because they may start a 
conflagration, but because they will call out the fire department of reac- 
tion, and with the smoke of propaganda, the water of suppression, and 
the axes of terrorism, the damage will be done, and the building of 
civilization set back another generation. 


“Here on this university campus the state has trained you to the 
stature of manhood and womanhood. Today she calls you, nay she con- 
strains you, to honorably repay the debt you owe her. No longer children, 
it is laid upon you to adjust your strong young shoulders to the burdens 
of maturity. America still maintains among the nations the great tradi- 
tion of a free, self-governing people, loving peace, and unwavering in its 
championship of the rights and obligations, the privileges and the secu- 
rity of the individual human being—the supremacy of human values. 
Amid all the shouting and the tumult, the confusion of thought, and the 
bitterness of controversy, the people of these United States are holding 
fast to this fundamental and historic purpose. This purpose is clear; the 
specific ways and means of its fulfillment are, in the present moment, 
not so clear. Young men and women, graduates of the class of 1936, 
there lies the task of your maturity.” 


Creating “Dust Bowl” in California 


California will be confronted with the same problem of crop failure 
that is facing the “dust bowl” states if farmers continue to cultivate 
land that, due to climatic conditions, is good only for grazing. 


This warning to the state’s agricultural population is made by Walter 
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experiment station at the University of California. 

Just as farmers in the “dust bowl” brought under the plow land 
which was never designed for cultivation, so Californians are over-devel- 
oping the land. The chief reason for this, says Weir, is short-sighted 
optimism and a tendency to forget the lean years during the good years. 

However, evidence of the result may be seen in the San J. oaquin 
Valley, where many farms have been abandoned because succession of 
dry years has proven that cultivation is not feasible. 

The agricultural expert goes on to say that irrigation is the only 
means of developing land that is fertile but is not visited by rains con- 
sistently enough to produce a steady year-after-year yield. He hopes 
that the Central Valley project may furnish sufficient water to open new 
tracts of fertile but very dry land in the western San Joaquin Valley. 

Without irrigation, however, further development is futile. Cultiva- 
tion would simply mean crop failures. 
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Wage Payment and Collection Law of California 


BPipasiieecs has been outstanding among state governments for 
its activities in collecting wages owing to workers. The wage pay- 
ment and pay check law was first passed in 1911. The original law has 
been considerably modified, amended, and strengthened from time to 
time. The Department of Industrial Relations has devoted much time, 
effort, and personnel to this activity, and the combination of a strong 
law and a strong administration has led to the collection of substantial 
sums for workers since the law was enacted. 

The first step when a complaint is brought to one of the offices of the 
labor commissioner is to notify the employer of the claim and ask for 
payment by certified check. If the claim is disputed the employer is 
asked to appear at a specified time and place. If the first letter is ignored 
a summons is mailed, and if the defendant still fails to appear or to 
offer a defense he is cited to appear at the district attorney’s office. A 
complaint is issued by the district attorney and sworn to by the 
complainant. 

How Collection Law Operates 


When the employer appears at a hearing the wage adjuster attempts 
to arrive at the facts of the case and to convince the employer of the 
necessity of settlement on the spot. Money must be paid to the labor 
commissioner and a separate check is then issued to the complainant. 
The California law requests that the employer pay such amounts as he 
concedes are due, leaving the complainant all remedies he might be 
entitled to as to any balance. Of course, a considerable proportion of 
the cases are settled at these hearings. However, the most involved cases 
are those in which the employer refuses to pay up. If he has violated the 
semi-monthly pay-day section of the law and has skipped one or more 
pay-days an action will be brought against him for a misdemeanor, just 
as if he had violated an order of the commissioner or an hours regula- 
tion. The theory is that the labor laws are the tools and should be suf- 
ficient to compel payment. If a conviction is obtained the court is asked 
to impose a jail sentence rather than a fine, because it has been found 
that employers may choose to pay the fines rather than pay their workers. 


Usually the court allows time for payment except in the case of old 
offenders. The probation board may release a defendant who has served 
part of his sentence and who pays the claim against him. 

There is another section of the law which provides that in the event 
of willful failure to pay or intent to defraud an employee who resigns 
or quits, wages shall continue at the same rate until paid or until an 
action has been commenced, but in no case for more than thirty days. 
This has been upheld as constitutional, as has likewise Section 6, which 
provides that any person, corporation, or agent or manager thereof, who, 
having the ability to pay, willfully refuses to pay the wages due and 
demanded, shall in addition to any other penalty be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. In proving that the employer was able to pay but willfully 
refused the court would give weight to testimony that the defendant 
possessed an automobile or an office bringing in an income or similar 
evidences of financial ability. 

Judgment a Lien on Real Property 

As a last resort, if the money can not be collected in any other way, 
the labor commissioner will bring civil suit on behalf of the employees 
and try to obtain a civil judgment, which becomes a lien upon the real 
property of the defendant. In California wage claims may be assigned 
to the labor commissioner free of technicalities, and as a precaution 
these assignment forms are usually made out when the complaint is first 
taken. Sometimes a civil suit is brought at the same time as a criminal 
action, for it may be necessary to attach assets in order to preserve them. 

If, after investigation, there appears to be no ground for the labor 
commissioner to take action, the complainant is advised to take civil 
action. If he goes to court he may ask for a 20 per cent attorney’s 
fee. Claims for $50 or less can be filed in small claims courts, with costs 
of $1.—Division of Labor Standards, U. 8S. Dept. of Labor. 
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Bemistown, Ala., the “Town in a Bag”’ 


ISCOVERED in Alabama, “the town in the bag,” is the latest 
D word from Frank J. Ward, organizer for the American Federation 
ot Hosiery Workers. 


Ward ran onto the town, two miles from Talladega, and he beheld 
not only a mill circled by a high cyclone wire fence, which is not unusual 
in the South, but an entire town. There is only one entrance leading 
into the village, and it is guarded by a deputy sheriff and a motorcycle 
policeman. Over the gate on a large sign is inscribed, “Bemistown— 
a Real Bag Town.” 


In reality it is the original “town in the bag.” Although only two 
miles from a decent sized community, textile workers in this plant can 
teave the village only with a pass, and return with a pass, issued by the 
company. 

To get into the village a stranger must give his name, address, busi- 
ness, and whom he would like to see. The guardians of the gate tele- 
phone the mills office for a check-up. If the credentials are all proper 
and in order he is allowed in, but only under close surveillance. 

A blacklist containing names of all active persons engaged in the 
1934 textile strike is kept on file, and this is first checked. If one’s name 
is on this list he is barred from the village. 

On the days that union meetings are held in Talladega no one is 
allowed to leave the village. A textile strike is now in progress there, so 
that no one can go into town on strike meeting days. The company is 
therefore keeping the workers “bagged” on Saturdays. 

A baseball game in Bemistown means a shutdown of the plant, but 
all time lost is made up by Saturday work. 

The town, mill and the bodies and souls of the workers are owned by 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company, main offices at Boston, with another 
company-owned town at Bemis, Tenn., on the outskirts of Jackson. 
Conditions there have not yet been made public. 


They also have plants in several other cities throughout the country. 
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Violations of Civil Rights During Year Reported on by Liberties Union 


N A REVIEW of the state of civil liberties for the year up to June 1, 
made public in the sixteenth annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union to its members, “improvement over the unusual preced- 
ing year was noted in all but a few of the phases of free speech, free 
press and assembly.” 

The report warned, however, that any improvement is “relative in an 
era of constant repression by defenders of the status quo, directed against 
all movements of change, particularly by organized workers. The relative 
improvement over the extraordinary year 1934-35, with the longest rec- 
ord of civil rights violations since the war, is to be ascribed to a degree 
of economic recovery, to the steadying influence of the “new deal” ad- 
ininistration, to increased resistance to repressive measures by better 
united defense work, and to the rise of more vigorous forces on labor’s 
industrial and political fronts.” 

The report, a ninety-six-page pamphlet entitled “How Goes the Bill 
of Rights?” covered not only the work of the Civil Liberties Union’s 
national and fifteen local offices, but surveyed -conditions all over the 
country. Analyzing repression, the report charged that “the greatest 
single attack upon American liberties is the resort to force and violence 
by employers, vigilantes, mobs, troops, private gunmen, and compliant 
sheriffs and pelice. These bulk larger and more serious than restrictions 
by law.” 


Areas of Repression 


Chief areas of restriction of civil liberty were reported as the South, 
which “takes the lead in attacking organized labor and radical move- 
ments,” the Imperial Valley and other agricultural valleys in Califor- 
nia; the automobile manufacturing cities of Michigan, Harlan County 
in Kentucky, and coal and steel towns, particularly in Pennsylvania. 
More violations of “freedom of assembly” have been reported in Chicago 
than in any other city, the A. C. L. U. said. 


Reports on various civil rights issues from eighty-nine A. C. L. U. 
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correspondents in thirty-nine states revealed that in most of them the 
American Legion was the worst repressive force; next came the chambers 
of commerce, followed by the D.A.R. and the Hearst press. “Professional 
patriotic societies, assorted red-baiters, the Klan, Law and Order 
Leagues and foreign-born Nazi and Italian Fascists” brought up the 
rear. 

The union’s correspondents declared that the rights of minority 
political movements to carry on activity were unchanged in twenty-seven 
states, greater in six, less in three; radical, labor and minority move- 
ments were more active than a year ago in twenty states, less in five; 
trade union organization met fewer extra-legal obstacles in nine states, 
more in eight states, with the situation unchanged in nineteen; rights 
of farmers to organize were violated only amongst Southern sharecrop- 
pers, and the rights of the unemployed were very generally recognized ; 
race relations were reported improved in eight states, worse in one and 
unchanged in twenty-six. 


Worst Violations 

In its survey of civil rights conditions in general the union noted 
as worst features for the year the following: 

(1) A continuing “red scare” used effectively to discredit all reform 
measures ; (2) a widespread tendency to terrorism against radicals, re- 
ligious and racial minorities, by such groups as the Ku Klux Klan in 
the South and the Black Legion in the Middle West; (3) the most 
serious attacks in recent years on freedom of education where pressure of 
the reactionaries is steadily rising; (4) denial of rights and forcible 
repression in nearly every important industrial dispute. Troops were 
called out in nineteen instances. 

Civil Rights Gains 

As “major gains” the union listed (1) no higher court decisions 
violative of personal liberty; (2) no new repressive legislation by Con- 
gress and little in the states; (3) no new sedition or criminal syndical- 
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ism prosecutions “punishing mere opinions,” and fewer political pris- 
oners; (4) a diminishing of interference with demonstrations and or- 
ganization of the unemployed; (5) enactment of the LaFollette resolu- 
tion for an investigation of civil rights and collective bargaining viola- 
tions; (6) increased resistance by labor and by the growing unity of 
’ defense groups to repression of workers’ rights. 

Surveying industrial conflict, where “the greatest violations of con- 
stitutional rights occur,” the report said that “while there were fewer 
strikes in industry and almost none amongst organized farmers, every 
conflict was marked by repression. Troops were called out in nineteen 
instances to police strikes. This, with the record of twenty-four instances 
in 1934, is the longest in many years. It illustrates the determination 
of employers and their agents to break strikes by armed force if neces- 
sary, now that labor injunctions are more difficult to get. Thirty strikers 
were killed in conflicts with police and armed guards in 1935, and six 
more up to June 1, 1936—continuing the long record of fatal violence 
against those struggling for collective bargaining.” 

LaFollette Inquiry 

Against repression of labor’s rights the Union’s report cited as a 
“major gain” the passage by the Senate of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette for a country-wide investigation of vio- 
lations of civil liberty and collective bargaining, “which for the first 
time will put the reactionaries on the defensive.” The Senate committee 
will start its hearings shortly. 

The report concluded that “American democratic liberties can be 
preserved for peaceful change only by widespread popular support” and 
welcomed the “growing unity of progressive and labor forces in defense 
of the Bill of Rights.” 
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Organization Is the Watchword 


Despite many troublesome problems confronting labor in the United 
States, with the threat of another general war in Europe, and with a 
presidential election occupying the minds of our people to the exclusion 
of other serious subjects, the organized workers of the country will face 
the future with optimism when they gather to celebrate their own holi- 
day on Monday next. 

Not since the war has the spirit of organization so absorbed the 
attention of the workers, and it is likely that this will remain upper- 
most in their minds for some time to come. No doubt it will be the 
chief theme of the speakers at Labor Day gatherings in all parts of the 
country. 

For, although the progress of organization work has not been all 

.that could be desired in the past, there is every indication that the 
unorganized have seen the light and the result will be that millions of 
“independent” workers will soon be enrolled in the struggle for a better 
America and a wider participation of labor in the profits of industry. 

The strife in the American Federation of Labor as to how the cam- 
paign of organization is to be conducted is a trifle compared to some 
of the problems which the organization has faced and solved; and there 
can be no doubt that in a comparatively short time this difference of 
opinion will be looked back upon by the organized workers as just one 
of the obstacles taht were surmounted in the forward march of labor 
under the aegis of the American Federation of Labor. 


Calm Deliberation Is Essential 


The Labor Clarion has had little to say anent the differences which 
have arisen in the American Federation of Labor organizations on the 
question of industrial versus craft unionism. Too much already has been 
said on the subject, much of which has resulted in unnecessary recrimi- 
nation. 


But there is one thing that all who are interested in breaching the 
gap that has arisen in labor ranks can be agreed upon—the sooner the 
leaders of the opposing schools of thought get their heads together and 
smooth out their differences the better it will be for labor as a whole. 
“And if a house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand,” is as 
true today as it was two thousand years ago. 

There are enough individual members and individual organizations 
in the ranks of organized labor who are interested in the welfare of the 
whole body of labor to refuse to allow the house to fall. 


The action of the executive council of the A. F. of L. in suspending 
ten international unions for failure to comply with its demands that the 
Committee on Industrial Organization be disbanded may or may not 
have been the proper way to handle the schism which has arisen in the 
Federation. Whether it was or not; the approaching convention of the 
parent body can overturn or confirm its action. A labor organization, like 
any other body, must enforce discipline if it is to function at all. 

An editorial in the “Brewery Worker,” representing the views of an 
organization which is probably as vitally interested in the peaceful and 
just settlement of the dispute as any other unit of the A. F. of L., shows 


the right spirit in advocating calm discussion of the problem. It is as 
follows : 

“If caught in a.fire, always keep calm; otherwise one may find one’s 
self rushing out of the house with an egg in one hand and the parrot 
cage in the other, while the baby is left roasting in its crib. 

“The A. F. of L. executive council, by voting the suspension of ten of 
the twelve unions comprising the C. I. O., and threatening to follow up 
with the remaining two, has started a fire in the labor movement that 
will be a long time dying out. Because of the gravity of the situation, 
extreme calm is essential. 

“The decision of the executive council is sooner or later bound to 
affect every individual and organized unit in the labor movement. The 
effect may create chaos or it may solidify the ranks of-labor in such a 
way as to imbue it with new unity and will to achievement. It all de- 
pends on how all of us react to the situation. 

“Let us not be prejudiced nor let us be automatons. Let us be sensible 
human beings who understand that the labor movement is an institution 
built for the purpose of advancing the interests of the many—the work- 
ers on the job who pay the freight and bear the burdens. Let us calmly 
analyze the problem and act in such a way as to further the basic pur- 
poses of labor. Meticulous jurisdiction considerations never were of 
benefit to the workers. They cannot help the workers now. 


“In every community craft unionists and industrial unionists are 
friends. They work together for their common welfare. Let us continue 
to do so. Just because the executive council may permanently suspend 
some organizations is no reason for breaking up that friendship which is 
needed so badly at the present time. : 

“Let us keep calm. The workers who want the industrial union, let 
them have it. The workers who enjoy their craft union, let them have 
that. But by all means let’s save the baby even though the parrot cage 
and the egg get burnt up.” 


Society Interested in Decent Wages 


In the minority decision of Justice Stone of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the minimum wage case, a synopsis of which is printed 
in this Labor Day Edition of the Labor Clarion, the veteran jurist makes 
the following significant comment: 


“We have had the opportunity to perceive more clearly that a wage 
insufficient to support the worker does not visit its consequences upon 
him alone—that it may affect profoundly the entire economic structure 
of society and, in any case, that it casts on every taxpayer, and on gov- 
ernment itself, the burden of solving the problems of poverty, subsist- 
ence, health and morals of large numbers of the community .... I can 
perceive no more objection, on constitutional grounds, to their solution 
by requiring an industry to bear the subsistence cost of the labor which 
it employs than to the imposition upon it of the cost of industrial 
accidents.” 

The thought expressed by Justice Stone has a peculiar application to 
California, where agricultural laborers have been imported year after 
year to work for starvation wages during the harvest seasons and then 
left to the charity of the various counties to keep them from hunger 
during the winter. “No industry that cannot provide a decent wage has 
a right to survive” is a sentiment that has often been quoted. It is now 
sanctioned by the highest authority. 

Through the efforts of organized labor workmen’s compensation has 
been written into the statutes of most of the states. If a man is injured 
in the service of his employer he is compensated by being paid a stipu- 
lated rate based on his wages. If he is killed his family receives compen- 
sation to enable them to carry on temporarily. 

May it not be within the bounds of possibility that organized labor 
may secure the enactment of legislation that will require employers to 


pay a decent wage, or “to bear the subsistence cost of the labor which it 
employs” ? 


Every union member in San Francisco and vicinity should be proud 
of the opportuntiy to march in the Labor Day parade next Monday, to 
show his colors and to aid in a demonstration of labor solidarity. 
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Quadragesimo Anno and the Attainment of Prosperity 


By REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


(The following address by Monsignor Ryan was delivered before the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, held in San Francisco last June. The effort 
of the learned cleric created so much interest and favorable comment that the 
Labor Clarion has complied with requests to print it in full, as a fitting contribu- 
tion to the literature of Labor Day.—The Editor.) 

HE Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno was published in May, 1931. It 

was addressed to the whole world. Therefore it could not have said 
anything specific concerning the depression in the United States or the 
return of prosperity. It does, however, contain several general statements 
which are very pertinent to both the industrial depression and. industrial 
recovery. The statements which are particularly applicable are those con- 
cerning the bad distribution of wealth and income, the just wage, co- 
operation between labor and capital and the profits of capital. Concern- 
ing the bad distribution, Pope Pius says: 

“The immense number of propertyless wage earners on the one hand 
and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other is an un- 
answerable argument that the earthly goods so abundantly produced in 
this age of industrialism are far from rightly distributed and equitably 
shared among the various classes of men. Every effort, therefore, must 
be made that, at least in future, a just share only of the fruits of produc- 
tion be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy and that an 
ample sufficiency be supplied to the workingmen.” 


Unjust Distribution of Income 

The unjust distribution to which the Pope calls attention in the fore- 
going sentences is particularly striking in the United States. Here are 
a few of the most significant figures. They are taken from the Brookings 
Institution volume on “America’s Capacity to Consume.” In 1929 the 
richest one-tenth of 1 per cent of American families received as large a 
share of the product as the poorest 42 per cent. This means that 11,653,- 
000 families received $10,000,000,000 of the national income while 
36,000 families received $9,800,000,000. The former group were all below 
the $1500 limit of annual income; the latter were all above the $75,000 
limit. These 36,000 families probably did not spend more than $800,- 
000,000 out of their $9,800,000,000. They had $9,000,000,000 left for 
saving and investment. 

The statistics of saving in 1929 throw additional and significant light 
upon the inequality of distribution and its bad effects. Seventy-five per 
cent of the total saving that year was made by the families in receipt of 
more than $10,000. These constituted 2.3 per cent of the total number of 
families. Eighty-six per cent of the saving was made by the families 
that received more than $4600; these constituted 10 per cent of the total 
number of families. Two per cent of the saving was made by the families 
that received less than $3100; these constituted 80 per cent of the total 
number of families. The masses did not save enough to give them sub- 
stantial benefits; the well-to-do and the rich saved too much for the 
needs of industry and the common good. 

Occasionally it is still asserted that while the rich are getting richer 
the poor are getting richer likewise. This statement may not be tech- 
nically untrue, but it is highly misleading. As shown in the Brookings 
Institution volume, “America’s Capacity to Consume,” the incomes of 
the higher-income classes increased faster than those of the low-income 
groups from the year 1900 onward. This disproportionate growth was 
particularly striking between 1922 and 1929. Basing his conclusions 
upon two tables compiled from the data published by the United States 
Treasury Department concerning the incomes of those who made federal 
income tax reports, Professor Arthur B. Adams of the University of 
Oklahoma says in his recent volume, “National Economic Security” : 

“A close study of these two tables furnishes convincing evidence that 
during the twenties practically all the increase in the national money 
'ncome went to those who received incomes large enough to make income 
tax reports to the federal government, and the larger the size of the indi- 
vidual income the more rapidly did it increase from year to year. 

Main Cause of Depression 

“A study of the sources of the incomes of the high income receivers 
given in Table X leads to the conclusion that the principal cause for the 
great growth in the size of these incomes during the twenties was the 
rapid increase in that portion of the incomes derived from profits and 


property. An examination of the trend of wages and profits during this 
same period shows that from year to year a decreasing percentage of the 
national income was paid out as wages and an increasing percentage of 
it was paid out as profits, interest, rents, royalty, and other property 
payments.” 

This bad distribution was the main cause of the depression. For at 
least a quarter of a century before the year 1929 too much of the national 
product had been distributed in the form of profits and interest and too 
little in the form of wages to labor and prices to the farmers. As a con- 
sequence, too much of the national income was invested in new capital 
goods. Too much was saved and too little spent. The product could not 
all be sold because labor and the farmers had not been receiving enough 
income to buy as much as they wanted to buy. The receivers of large 
profits and interest would not buy more because they did not want to 
buy more. According to the recent volumes published by the Brookings 
Institution on “Income and Economic Progress,” our productive plant 
could have produced 20 per cent more than it did produce in the sup- 
posedly busy year of 1929. Nor is this all. Of the fifteen billion dollars 
saved in that year, ten billion could not find a profitable place in new 
instruments of production; hence it was wasted in worthless securities 
and various other forms of speculation. Had the greater part of the fif- 
teen billion dollars saved in that year gone to farmers in the form of 
higher prices for their products and to labor in the form of higher wages, 


- our industries could have kept going at 100 per cent instead of 80 per 


cent capacity. Since the distribution was not made, our industries were 
20 per cent idle, and at least two and a half million persons were out of 
employment in the allegedly prosperous year of 1929. 

Such are the main deplorable effects of the unjust distribution con- 
demned by the Pope. Not only does it deprive the majority of our peo- 
ple of the means of decent living, but it compels our industries to be 
operated at far below their full capacity. Until this intolerable distribu- 
tion is radically corrected, we can not achieve complete business recovery. 

“Just Share” and “Ample Sufficiency” ; 

The Pope demands that the bad distribution be rectified by giving to! 
the wealthy only a “just share” and to the working men “ample suffi-: 
ciency.” This brings us to the second of his statements that we are to: 
consider. He defines “ample sufficiency” in the following terms: The: 
laborer’s wage must be “sufficient for the support of himself and of his: 
family,” sufficient to “meet adequately ordinary domestic needs,” suffi- 
cient to enable him “to bear the family burden with greater ease and 
security,” sufficient to free him from “hand to mouth uncertainty,” 
sufficient to “support life’s changing fortunes,” sufficient to make “some 
little provision for those who remain after him,” sufficient “to acquire. 
a certain moderate ownership.” 

These specifications show that Pope Pius had in mind something 
more than a bare living wage, something more than the minimum needs 
of a day to day livelihood. To comply with these specifications would 
probably require more than the $2000 income which, at 1929 prices, the 
Brookings Institution estimates as “sufficient to supply only basic neces- 
sities.” Yet in 1929 60 per cent of the total number of American fami- 
lies were below this standard. The Pope’s demands call for a revolution- 
ary change in the present distribution. And. yet they are not substan- 
tially greater than those made by Pope Leo XIII almost forty-five years 
ago. If a sincere and general effort had been made throughout the 
period between 1891 and 1929 to apply Pope Leo’s prescriptions to the 
distribution of the products of industry, in all probability the great de- 
pression would not have occurred. If all families had been provided 
with the equivalent of $2000 a year at 1929 prices our industries could 
have been kept in operation at full capacity. This fact is a very striking 
illustration of the principle that in the long run and for the community 
as a whole good ethics is in harmony with good business. 

The third statement of Quadragesimo Anno which is pertinent to our 
subject has to do with situations in which the employer is unable to pay 
a just wage. If this inability is due to bad management, want of enter- 
prise or out-of-date methods, says the Pope, it “is not a just reason for 
reducing the workingman’s wages.” If, however, the inability is due to 
causes beyond the control of the employer, the Holy Father would have 

(Continued on Page Fifty-one) 
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Alberta Government’s ‘Prosperity Bonds’ 


By I. L. N.S. Special Edmonton Correspondent 


HE Social Credit government of the Province of Alberta, Canada, is 
fe “prosperity bonds,” in denominations of $1 and $5, to be 
handed workers in payment for work done on public relief projects. 
Some retailers have undertaken to accept them, but, as neither the whole- 
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salers nor the banks will do so, the only way the retailers can make use of 
them is to pay their store employees, their domestic servants, or workers 
they engage for odd jobs. 

These “prosperity bonds” will be redeemable at the expiration of two 
years, provided $1.04 worth of stamps bought from the Alberta govern- 
ment have been affixed to the $1 bond, and $5.20 worth of such stamps 
to the $5 bond. The theory is that this scrip will change hands every 
week, and that each holder will only have to pay a 1 per cent stamp duty. 
Premier Aberhart says $2,000,000 of such scrip will augment business 
by $40,000,000,000, of which 15 per cent, or $6,000,000, will be profit. 
Business can afford to pay the government $2,000,000 to redeem the 
bonds, because there will still be a profit of $4,000,000 left, he says. 

This Social Credit phantasy overlooks the fact that putting $2,000,- 
000 in bank motes in circulation would add only $2,000,000 to the sum 
total of purchasing power, though it may, by stimulating business, induce 
other possessors of purchasing power to exercise it, and so increase the 
purchasing power in active circulation. 

The normal circulation of current money is from, say, a manufac- 
turer’s bank account to a pay envelope, to a retailer, and ‘then to the 


retailer’s bank account. Then, by check, the retailer transfers the title © 


to his bank account, less profit to the wholesaler, who in turn transfers 
a title to money or purchasing power to the manufacturer. The Social 
Credit scrip cannot follow that circuit. Its circulation is limited to 
workers and retailers, who must, with current money, pay for the govern- 
ment stamps necessary to make the scrip redeemable. 

If the scheme works—which is improbable—it would operate as a 
forced loan from workers and retailers—a loan without interest. In fact, 
it would be a stamp tax upon people least able to bear such a tax. 


Mexican Estates Are Being Split Up 


Mexico’s huge estates, relics of the old Spanish land-grant days, 
which have in some cases run into millions of acres and invested the 
owner with all the power of a feudal lord over his tenants, are being 
broken up and distributed to the common people as rapidly as the Car- 
denas government can push its program, according to Professor Herbert 
I. Priestley, professor of history and librarian of the Bancroft Library 
at the University of California. 

Professor Priestley, whose special province is Mexican history, has 
just returned from an extended stay in Mexico, during which he studied 
the result of the Cardenas reform movement at first hand. 

The subdivision of large estates, started under Presidents Carranza 
and Obregon, languished under the rule of subsequent presidents until 
Cardenas took the helm. Since his taking office, says Professor Priestley, 
subdivision, with corresponding grant of small farms to the common 
farmers, has been extended into states which were not touched by his 
predecessors and renewed in others, such as Colima. 

Nor is the government making any attempt to pay for the land, hay- 
ing dropped the sham of giving indemnity in bonds. The common people 
are so taken with the idea of owning their own land that at the presi- 
dent’s suggestion they have organized agrarian militia in many places 
to prevent the landed gentry from making any attempt to turn the tables. 

The result has been an increasing enmity on the party of the wealthy 
conservatives. Cardenas himself, despite his popularity with the com- 
mon farmers and laborers, is dependent, just as all Mexican presidents 
have been, on the support of the army, some of whose most influential 
generals are themselves large land-holders. Professor Priestley believes, 
however, that the army, better educated and more honest than ever 
before, and possessed of a new professional spirit which marks a distinct 
break with the past, will remain loyal. Thus, barring any widespread 
discontent, the Cardenas government should remain in the saddle until 
the expiration of its term in 1940. 
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Twentieth Century Fund Report Regards Townsend Plan as Impossible 


By GEORGE L. KNAPP (1.L.N.S.) 


HE first objection which the Committee on Old-Age Security of 

the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., finds to the Townsend plan is a 
matter of arithmetic. Dr. Townsend proposes to finance his pensions by 
a 2 per cent “transactions tax,” which really is just a sales tax. But 
there are at least 10,000,000 citizens in this country over 60 years of age 
and with incomes of less than $200 a month, all of whom would be eligi- 
ble for pensions under the Townsend plan. 

To pay these people $200 a month each would take twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars a year. The committee’s research shows that a 2 per cent 
sales tax even in 1929 would have yielded not more than nine billion 
dollars, and in 1934 the same tax would have yielded around four bil- 
lion dollars—one-sixth of the sum required to finance the Townsend 
pensions. On the basis of business as in 1934 the sales tax would have 
to be raised to 12 per cent to raise the required sum. 

Sales Tax Big Burden on Workers 

Sales taxes always are passed back to workers or on to consumers— 
usually both. In either case the laboring man would have 12 per cent 
—one-eighth—of his income taken away from him by lower wages or 
higher prices or both. The committee rightly says that this would spell 
tragedy in the majority of American homes. 

That is quite the mildest possible statement of the case. A “transac- 
tions tax” levied on groceries, for instance, would be collected at least 
three times—at the transfers from producer to wholesaler, from whole- 
saler to retailer, from retailer to consumer. This would mean 36 per 
cent instead of 12 per cent. The committee holds that such a levy would 
be utterly ruinous to business. Assuredly it would spell starvation to a 
large proportion of wage earners. 


Spending Plan Not Aid to Buying Power 


To the Townsend claim that the forced spending of the entire pen- 
sion each month would speed up business the committee replies: 
“This forced expenditure would not increase the speed with which 
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the money would be spent. The income of the great majority of people 
now is spent almost immediately, under the compulsion of economic 
necessity, for food, clothing and rent. Old people could not spend it any 
faster—even under legal compulsion. .. . Even in the boom year of 1929 
families representing 80 per cent of the non-farm population saved less 
than 7 per cent of what they earned. The remaining 93 per cent was 
spent for current necessities.” 

“Nor would this forced expenditure increase or decrease purchasing 
power,” the committee goes on. “It would merely take a substantial part 
of the income now earned by people under 60 and hand it to those over 
60... . The result of the plan, on the basis of the present national in- 
come and price level, would involve a redistribution of income in which 
not more than 10 per cent of the people (those over 60) would receive 
one-half of the national income, while the 90 per cent who would have 
to support the 10 per cent would receive the other half.” 

Economic Security Must Be Given Aged 

It is hardly necessary to quote the committee analysis of the effect of 
even a universal 2 per cent sales tax on business, on employment, on the 
whole national life. It is better to give the thoughtful, kindly summing 
up of the committee, thus: 

“In exposing the fallacies of the Townsend plan the committee has 
no intention of implying that the crying need of the aged for economic 
security in the United States should not be met as far as is humanly 
possible within the limitations of our economic system. 

“The great problem before the American people is to determine how 
large a measure of economic security can be given to the aged without 
taking too much away from the rest of us, or placing too great a strain 
upon the entire fabric of American economic life upon which the whole 
population—including the aged—depends for its existence. 

$200 Monthly Pensions Are Called Impossible 

“It is obvious that anything like $200 a month is utterly impossible 

with our present economic machinery. On the other hand, it is equally 
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ebvious that pensions which will be paid under existing legislation are 
not adequate, and that it should be possible to pay larger amounts. To 
this problem the committee is giving its earnest attention.” 

The report is signed by John B. Andrews, chairman; Grace Abbott, 
Frederic Dewhurst, Frank P. Graham, Helen Hall, M. Albert Linton, 
I. M. Ornburn, and Evans Clark, secretary. : 


Radical Hindrances to Trades-Unionism 


In 1905 America produced a new radical group, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, known popularly as the I. W. W., or “Wobblies,” says 
Willis Thornton in the Scripps-Howard press. 

During the world war, which it opposed, the I. W. W. repeatedly ran 
afoul of the government through sabotage, and the syndicalist laws which 
many states passed were aimed chiefly at this organization. 

Proposing to take advantage of the new opportunities for industrial 
as opposed to craft unionism, the I. W. W., after a period of eclipse, is 
making a renewed drive for membership today. It is impossible to give 
the membership of the I. W. W. accurately, as it fluctuates widely. 

The newest form of radicalism in this country, of course, is commu- 
nism. It came to America after the world war, and by holding up the 
increasing success of the Russian experiment before American workers, 
it has been able to recruit many followers. 

Mutual distrust, not to say hatred, exists between the communists 
and the I. W. W., socialists, and other radical groups. The communist 
organization is too political to suit the I. W. W., too regimented to suit 
the socialists, and too rigid to prevent frequent split-offs from its own 
body of some six minority groups. 

The only large group is the Communist party of America, which 
takes its orders from the Third International and claims 24,000 dues- 
paying members. 

Membership is deliberately kept small, so that each actual party 
member may be a trained organizer and agitator; for every party mem- 
ber there are hundreds of supporters of more or less clearly defined 
communist views. 

The present tactics of the party are aimed at making as good a show- 
ing in political affairs, local and national, as possible; taking advantage 
of distress to organized workers, unemployed, ex-soldiers, boys and other 
elements, and to embarrass the government as much as possible by “dem- 
onstrations” and rumpuses. 

Also, the communists seize active leadership in any strike that looks 
promising, even if their own membership may be negligible. 
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The One Test For Recovery: “Will It Put Men to Work?” 


I. M. ORNBURN, Secretary-Treasurer Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 
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ACK of the heat and ballyhoo of political campaigns is the cold and 

aggravating fact that there are over twelve million jobless workers. 
Oratory of partisan politicians is worthless unless it contains a con- 
structive remedy to create adequate employment. 

American labor unions furnish the only remedy that has been offered. 
It is to cut the hours of work but not the pay of labor. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the party platforms that none of them has a plank contain- 
ing this real cure for depressions. The one test for all proposed recovery 
measures should be, “Will it put men to work?” There can be no recov- 
ery for the unemployed until industry adopts the shorter work-day and 
shorter work-week with no reduction in pay. 

If shorter hours can be obtained through political action now (before 
election) is the better time to place candidates on record. Demand that 
they pledge to vote for a thirty-hour week bill, which will do more to 
solve unemployment than any other one measure. 


Cites Experiences of Lincoln 


To the student of American history there can be no sadder page than 
the demoralization in Washington which reigned during the first years 
of the civil war. Lineoln had his “racketeers,” “chiselers” and “gang- 
sters.” These politicians, who under Lincoln had taken over the govern- 
ment in the bankrupt Buchanan administration, had apparently no per- 
ception of the need for a single objective and a concentrated, driving, 
aggressive plan to meet it. It looked as though each politician and each 
general were setting out to win the war in his own pet way. There was 
no basic plan. When a victory was won, as at Gettysburg, these unde- 
cided leaders did not even know what to do with it—and Lee escaped 
to fight almost two years longer before the decision at Appomattox. 


It was not until long after the simultaneous victories at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg that Lincoln turned the war over to Grant and spent the 
rest of his administration keeping the politicians off Grant’s back. 
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The decisive contribution which Lincoln made in this crisis in the 
nation’s history was his setting up of a single paramount objective— 
“Will it save the Union?” 


Paramount Question, ‘Will It Put Men to Work?’ 


Thereafter Lincoln made this “paramount object” the test of every 
question that confronted the federal government. If doing something 
would help to save the Union, that was done. If refusing to do it would 
help to save the Union, the proposal was rejected. 


We need to recognize such a paramount object today. The principal 
test of every issue in the present campaign should be, “Will it put men 
to work?” Unless employment is restored to twelve million workers, how 
can they purchase the normal production of the nation’s industries and 
thus restore prosperity ? 


Since the United States Supreme Court has nullified the principal 
laws that have been enacted by Congress to bring about industrial re- 
covery, the best channel through which workers can obtain economic 
freedom and industrial justice is organization into labor unions. And 
even then no substantial advancement can be made unless organized 
workers buy their own products and services, which are designated by 
the union label, shop card and button. Above all else, workers must he- 
come labor union-minded and must be union label conscious. 


Supreme Educational Question of Day 


Speaking at a session of the conference on curriculum and guidance 
conducted by the Stanford School of Education, Dr. George P. Counts 
of Columbia University said the present situation is very similar to the 
time of the rise of Jeffersonian democracy. “The conservatives of those 
days feared the people. The people were on the march, demanding politi- 
cal rights. Today the people are on the march, demanding economic 
liberties. Can the public school, co-operating with other democratic 
forces save American democracy ?” Counts asked. “This is the supreme 
educational question of the present age.” 
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Historical Sketch of San Francisco Waterfront Organizations 


By PROFESSOR ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


HE MARITIME FEDERATION OF THE PACIFIC is the fifth 

organization of its kind to be participated in by the waterfront 
unions of San Francisco. The Federation that has grown out of the 
“Spirit of ’34” is, however, built on a broader and more secure basis, but 
the rank and file as well as the leaders of its component unions must 
support it wholeheartedly in order that it may survive in the face of 
Vicious opposition. The many problems confronting maritime workers 
can be solved only by close co-operation of their unions. An outline of 
the past attempts of marine and waterside unions to work together will 
serve to show that there has long existed a realization of the necessity for 
joint action, and it will likewise point out the pitfalls to be avoided. 

The Federated Council of Wharf and Wave Unions, organized in 
May, 1888, was the first attempt of these unions to work together for 
mutual advancement. Formed shortly after a disastrous strike by the 
steamship sailors against the Oceanic Steamship Company, and insti- 
gated by the coasting sailors, the Wharf and Wave Council was doomed 
from the start because the various unions were jealous of their autonomy. 
The reasons behind the formation of the first Federation, as stated in 
the “Coast Seamen’s Journal” of May 23, 1888, are worthy of repetition. 
They were as follows: 

“Tt is a fact which workingmen have had occasion to experience very 
keenly in times past that every waterfront union, be it sailors, stevedores, 
riggers or longshoremen, holds more or less the key to the others, inas- 


much as they are all composed of the seafaring element and, in case 


they are disunited, may be used to work endless injury to each other. 
For this reason we contend it is desirable, in order to enable them to 
stand firm against the unjust and arrogant assaults of united capital, 
that the different unions should federate and their delegates in common 
council assembled should bring about a unanimous plan of action and 
procedure.” 
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The above question is as valid today as it was fifty years ago, and if 
there is any difference it is more pertinent now because developments 
during the last half century in the shipping industry have thrown these 
unions closer together ; nevertheless, despite the value that a strong fed- 
eration would have had, the unions were not ready for it and within a 
year the organization ceased to exist. 


Effect of Famous London Strike Felt 

The City Front Labor Council, formed in April, 1891, was one of 
the outgrowths of the revival in unionism that occurred in San Fran- 
cisco in the early "90s. The specific reasons for the formation of this body 
were to draw up a new schedule of wages and to present a solid front to 
rapacious employers and to misinformed workingmen. There is no doubt 
but that the success of the London dock strike of 1889 had considerable 
effect in bringing about the desire of the waterfront unions to work as a 
unit. 

The support given the dockers by the other British maritime unions 
was an excellent example of what co-cperation of all the unions in the 
same industry can accomplish. 

There is one necessary prerequisite to success in the case of any fed- 
eration, i. e., it must have power, and this the City Front Labor Council 
did not have; on the contrary it was divested of all possible strength by 
rules which made it impossible for it to call strikes or declare boycotts. 
The unions along the Embarcadero had, yet to learn that it was neces- 
sary to surrender some of their individualism in order to develop a 
smooth coalition. The council accomplished little and passed out of the 
picture in a short time. 

Third in line was the City Front Federation, which was organized in 
1901 and which conducted the teamsters’ strike of that year, success+ 
fully tying up shipping for two months. The maritime unions of San 
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Francisco demonstrated to the world that they knew the why and where- 
fore of collective action. 

When the federation was in the process of being formed the unions 
had shown more alacrity in responding than ever before. This was prob- 
ably because of a growing fear of the open-shop movement which the 
employers were conducting throughout the country. At last the unions . 
were beginning to realize that the policy of “going it alone” would not 
suffice. Throughout the aforementioned strike the waterfront organiza- 
tion worked together with perfect cohesion. However, another such in- Three Fine San Francisco Hotels 
terruption of commerce was prevented by the signing of agreements by 
ihe marine unions in which they declared against sympathetic strikes ; 
these agreements finally resulted in the dissolution of the City Front 
Federation. 


The New Clift Hotel 


“Citizens’ Alliance” Enters Picture 


In 1906 the Citizens’ Alliance attempted to involve the City Front 
Federation in a strike with the possible intention of ridding San Fran- P 
cisco of the organization that had shown such potential strength five A] d H ilt H | Apartm 
years previously. The method used was to deny sailors, firemen and cooks exall er am on ote ents 
and stewards their rights under existing agreements with the hope that 
the Waterfront Federation would take up the issue. The “union busters” 
were outwitted, for the organizations involved withdrew from the City 
Front Federation and carried on a strike of five months’ duration which Hotel Plaza 
was marked by frequent violent acts, by the attempt of the employers to 
use strike-breakers and by the use of the blanket injunction by the ship- 
owners. But on October 31, 1906, the employers admitted defeat by 
granting the demands of the unions. The Federation, which had spent 
much of its time settling jurisdictional disputes, ceased to function 
shortly after the withdrawal of the marine unions. 

The Waterfront Workers’ Federation, which came into existence in 
1914, had the same obstacles to face as had its three predecessors. The 
persistent issue of jurisdiction was constantly recurring and it acted as 
a conciliatory medium; further, the role of an arbitration body in dis- 
putes with operators likewise became its function. In short, it acted 

(Continued on Page Thirty) 
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merely in an advisory capacity. During the war the Waterfront Workers’ 
Federation, although it had been opposed to our entrance therein, gave 
the government absolute support, and its affiliated unions subscribed 
thousands of dollars to war loans in addition to remaining extremely 
quiet through the period from 1916-1918. In 1919, when the Riggers 
and Stevedores’ Union went on strike, the marine unions again with- 
‘lrew from the Waterfront Federation and, as before, seriously crippled 
the organization, which in a depleted state existed until 1923 and then 
disappeared. 
Success the Result of Sacrifice 

Tt may be well in passing to mention the Seafaring Council, organ- 
ized in 1920, which was composed of unions of men that made up ships’ 
crews. The Seafaring Council was not a maritime federation and did not 
accomplish anything, but sank into oblivion after the sailors and engi- 
neers’ strike of 1921. 

Thus we see that, although the need for a waterfront federation has 
Jong been felt by the maritime unions, the individual organizations were 
not ready to sacrifice a degree of independence and autonomy for the 
common good of labor in the shipping industry. The lessons learned in 
the lean years between 1920 and 1934 were nevertheless invaluable to 
the men on the waterfront; as a result we now have a new unionism. 
This new unionism of the 1930s has given birth to a federation that has 
within its grasp the opportunity to accomplish the salvation of maritime 
workers. Alone these unions face a most difficult task—one that is 
almost beyond their reach. In unison they hold the balance of power, 
the ability to tie up shipping, the one threat that bears weight with ship 
operators. This strength the Maritime Federation of the Pacific now 
possesses. Let us hope that it will continue to grow under intelligent 
leadership, and that the unions within it remember, to paraphrase Kip- 
ling, that the strength of the union is the Federation and the strength of 
the Federation is the union. 
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Modern Man Without a Country 


Forbidden to enter every nation in the world, Frank Kelley, is on the 
high seas in a Greek tramp steamer, a modern “man without a country,” 
says a Tacoma, Wash., dispatch. 

He is headed for Hongkong, but he won’t go ashore when he gets 
there because he is not welcome in China. Unless the bars are let down 
in some corner of the world Kelley will spend the rest of his life on 
the seas. 

On a cold January day in 1925 Kelley and Frank Gorman held up 
the Bothell State Bank, Bothell, Wash., and subsequently were sen- 
tenced to twenty to thirty years in prison. 

Gorman escaped after serving several years and has never been recap- 
tured. Two years ago Governor Clarence D. Martin pardoned Kelley. 
after he had spent eleven years as a convict. 

A native of Ireland, Kelley proposed to go back to the old country, 
but he wasn’t acceptable there, officials told him, because he was not a 
resident in 1922 when the country became the Free State. 

Facing deportation, Kelley and his attorneys searched throughout 
the world for a country that would permit him to take up residence on 
its soil, but none would have him. 

While waiting in the Walla Walla state penitentiary following his 
pardon, Kelley managed to get a job as seaman on the steamer Rokos 
Vergottis. He sailed on it and will never return to the United States 
because he faces another prison term if he does. 


Ancient Use for Mustard Seed 

Trails of mustard marked the homeward way for the exploring 
padres of early California. The Mission fathers used to scatter the seed 
broadeast when on their trips of exploration. Returning weeks or 
months later, the padres would find a yellow trail of mustard plants 
leading them back home. One mustard plant will produce a million 
seeds. As many as twelve plants will take root in one square inch of 
ground. California exports mustard oil to all parts of the world. 
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City of Future to Be on Wheels 


The city of the future will be largely a collection of mobile units, 
while the workman of the future in the transportation industries will 
be clad in a spotless uniform and white collar instead of oily gloves and 
dungarees, in the opinion of William B. Stout, former president of the 
American Society of Automotive Engineers, who was a recent visitor on 
the campus of the University of California. Stout came here to deliver 
a lecture at the College of Engineering. 

Due to various causes, Stout said, a large portion of the population 
is continually moving about. Economic advancement is going to meet 
this situation by devising homes which can be wheeled about in sections 
—an enlargement of the automobile house trailer idea. This will mean 
that the political management of cities will give way to business man- 
agement, for the taxpayer will move to the city with the most economical 
tax program and with the best managed business establishments. 

The dim beginnings of this future American city may be seen in 
certain of the trailer camps in Florida, he said. In at least one of these 
he saw 150 house trailers last summer, with their inhabitants enjoying 
all of the comforts of home. It will be but a step more, he said, toward 
the establishment of community interests, and then the mobile city of 
the future will be on its way. 

Regarding transportation progress otherwise, Stout said that the 
great advance in engineering science is creating a new type of transpor- 
tation mechanic and engineer. Also with these advances will come a 
great increase in equipment and a consequent increase in employment. 
Ile says: 

“Instead of passing laws to regulate and control the devices that 
@ science has brought about, we should try to discover laws which will 
i put these devices to the best possible use in the interests of all.” 
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Right Versus Wrong 
“Herbert,” said the mother of her 6-year-old son, “is it possible that 
you are teaching the parrot to use slang?” “No, mamma,” replied Her- 
bert. “I was just telling him what not to say.” 
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Lives and Health of Millions Jeopardized by Dust Hazards 


VER fifteen million American working men and women employed 

in our manufacturing, mechanical and mineral industries are 
compelled to jeopardize their lives and health and suffer innumerable 
accidents because the high-salaried executives who dominate American 
industry refuse tc install available and up-to-date methods for control- 
ling dust. 

This is the inevitable conclusion drawn from the report on dust 
diseases and dust control made by J. J. Bloomfield, sanitary engineer of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Complete Protection Is Practicable 

Stressing the fact that if the industrial leaders would apply current 
knowledge in controlling dust these fifteen million workers would enjoy 
longer lives, have better health and meet with fewer accidents, Bloom- 
field declares that it is now possible and practicable to completely pro- 
tect workers in hazardous industries from dust particles. The methods of 
dust control include local exhaust ventilation, which is one of the most 
effective methods for protecting the workers, wetting the dust at its 
source, isolation of the dusty operations, and the substitution of non- 
dust-producing or harmless substances. 

In the substitution field, he said, a non-silica compound is capable of 
successful use for foundry molds and protects the lungs of workingmen 
who usually are compelled to breathe the lung-destroying silica. 

In anthracite coal mine operations tests have demonstrated that 
wetting coal dust reduces exposure risks more than 90 per cent by pre- 
venting particles of dust from floating into the air and entering the 
miners’ lungs. 

$300,000,000 Lost Annually 

In up-to-date abrasive cleaning rooms the dusty operation is isolated 
so that exposure to this hazardous process is limited to the person doing 
the work and he is equipped with a protective helmet. In a number of 
out-of-date plants this dangerous work is performed in the open and all 
workers are exposed to the bad effects. 
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Incidentally, Bloomfield estimates that those who own and control 
industry would save three hundred million dollars for profits annually 
by the installation of these devices for safeguarding the life and health 
of the millions of workers in hazardous industries. From labor’s point 
of view profits for the owners of industry are of negligible importance 
compared with 100 per cent protection for those who do the useful work. 

Under our governmental system the fault lies with state legislatures, 
which consistently and persistently refuse to pass the necessary laws to 
protect working men and women from occupational hazards. This is a 
conspicuous field in which organized labor can effectively mobolize its 
non-partisan voting power at the ballot box. 


Modern Mechanical Marvels 
Machinery now blows lamp bulbs at the rate of 552 per minute. New 
plants are now being built that will blow 1100 per minute. Only a 
couple of these machines will be needed to blow all the lamb bulbs we 
can use. 
Until 1925 the wrought iron puddler could only puddle about 200 
pounds—his own weight each day—but the Aston process makes wrought 


iron at the rate of 500 to 1000 tons per day and makes it better than it 
could be made by hand. 


In Andrew Jackson’s time they tilled land with a spade. It required 
ninety-six hours for a good man to spade an acre of ground. Today one 
man with a helper, using a tractor, can work twenty-two acres per day. 
They can plow an acre in one seven-hundredth of the time it. took with 
a spade. 


The combine is an improvement of about 1300 to 1 over the method 
of reaping grains with the old hand cradle. 


Don’t forget the pledge: “I promise to patronize only firms that dis- 
play the Union Label, Shop Card and Button !” 
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Vicious Criminal Syndicalism Law 

A liberal publication attributes the following utterances on the crim- 
inal syndicalism act, printed in 1923, to Hustace Cullinan, attorney for 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company : 

“The trouble is that the syndicalist law, logical as it is, leaves to the 
decision of a jury, reflecting all the prejudices and popular errors and 
delusions of the moment, the determination in each case of question of 
fact whether the particular utterance of the accused person does advo- 
cate, teach, or ‘aid and abet’ unlawful methods of bringing about indus- 
trial or political changes. w= semis 

“Aid and abet’ is a very general phrase, permitting much latitude 
in its application. Few of us find much difficulty in damning, as tending DON GILMORE, INC. 
to excite violence in some more or less proximate degree, almost any 
novel political or industrial opinion in which we do not happen to concur. San Francisco’s Oldest Chevrolet Dealer 

“.... Any attempt to suppress the free utterance of opinions . . . is 
a political mistake which breeds more evil than it represses, and because, 
in particular instances, such laws lead to grave injustices by making the 
intelligence and prejudices of a casual jury the measure of the criminal- 
itv of opinions expressed by accused persons.” 


The Home of Courteous Service 


Odd Expression Traced to Origin CO 

“T swear by the Great Horn Spoon!” This expression, common 
throughout the nation during the gold rush days, and sometimes heard 
even today, had its origin in California, according to researchers for the 
Federal Writers’ Projects. It was first used by the Sonorians, better — VAN NESS AT GOLDEN GATE 
known now as the Yaquis of the State of Sonora, Mexico, when they AND 
entered the state seeking gold around 1847. They used a spoon made 360 GOLDEN GATE 
of a bullock’s horn to scoop up the sand in placer mining. Later the y 
American miners used the same kind of implement along the Mother e 
Lode in hunting placer gold. When gathered at a bar they drank to the Cars - Trucks - Parts - Repairs 
“(reat Horn Spoon,” which they expected to bring them luck in find- 
ing gold. 
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Progress of Golden Gate Exposition 


By LELAND W. CUTLER, President San Francisco Bay Exposition, Inc. 
T HAS been said that San Francisco is a “City of Destiny.” San 

Franciscans will never have a better opportunity to prove the truth 
of that legend than in the next three years. For these will be years 
dedicated to the creation of the Golden Gate International Exposition 
of 1939, now rising ‘on a 430-acre man-made island in San Francisco 
Bay. 

San Francisco has never done anything in a small way. In pledging 
herself to the 1939 World’s Fair, our city will not only reign as Queen 
City of the Exposition but will be the standard-bearer for all California 
communities who are to participate in this first World’s Fair embracing 
the western empire. 

In the minds of many San Franciscans, however, is the one predom- 
inant question: What is the Golden Gate Exposition going to do for San 
Francisco and the Bay region? 

The Exposition will be a $40,000,000 project. The federal govern- 
ment has already appropriated $6,250,000 in allocations for the develop- 
ment of Yerba Buena shoals. This site, in the center of the world’s 
largest land-locked harbor, San Francisco Bay, will be converted into 
one of the greatest of international airports and seaplane bases when the 
Exposition is closed. It will be presented to the City and County of 
San Francisco as the initial reward for the holding of the 1939 World’s 
Fair. 

Seven and One-Half Millions Needed 

Directors of the Exposition Company, a non-profit organization 
handling the administration of the Exposition, represent a cross-section 
of the industrial, transportation, professional and official leadership of 
the San Francisco Bay region. These men, headed by Leland W. Cutler, 
Exposition president, will direct the private subscription campaign to 
raise $7,500.000 to complete the Fair. 

The financial campaign has already been started with assured success 
in its early reports. This $7,500,000 will be circulated through the busi- 
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ness channels of San Francisco and the Bay region in the form of addi- 
tional purchases and payrolls. 

The Exposition Company is also paying for the modern two-story 
building at Bush and Stockton streets which will serve as the Fair head- 
quarters until the close of 1939. At that time it will revert to the City 
of San Francisco for administrative purposes as an additional token of 
the World’s Fair. 

Top-ranking California industry is that of attracting tourists. The 
1939 Exposition has set an estimated attendance total of 20,000,000 peo. 
ple. Measured by the yardstick of Chicago’s Century of Progress, which 
attracted 39,000,000 people in two years, the stimulus to business af- 
forded by this tremendous influx of visitors will bring millions of dollars 
to every field of commerce in this city. 

Surveys made by leading tourist agencies of the Bay region indicate 
that approximately $500,000,000 will be spent in California by Exposi- 
tion visitors in 1939. Estimated expenditures for San Francisco’s Hx- 
position year will give employment to 125,000 workers in various indus- 
tries and service organizations. 

San Francisco, through its Tourist and Convention Bureau, has set a 
1939 goal of 1500 conventions from all parts of the world. The Bureau 
plans to attract 1,500,000 visitors to the Bay region for Exposition year. 
With an average delegate’s stay of five days, and daily expenditures 
averaging $10, this represents a total of $75,000,000, mainly to San 
Francisco business firms. 

San Francisco’s hotel and restaurant men alone have estimated that 
they will need 8400 additional employees in 1939, with an increased 
payroll of $6,000,000. Department stores will gain $14,250,000 of the 
total expenditures; hotels and food expenditures, $15,000,000 each: 
$4,500,000 for gasoline ; $9,750,000 to amusements ; $6,000,000 to whole- 
salers ; $6,000,000 for transportation, and $4,500,000 to business lines in 
San Francisco. 

Thus by this imposing array of figures for the year 1939 alone, 
not to mention the progress years of 1936-37-38, with their mounting 
employment, their increased payrolls, and enormous purchasing volume, 
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does the World’s Fair convey more than the significance of a celebration 
to San Francisco and all California. 

The Exposition will not only celebrate the completion of the two 
largest bridges ever built by man, both linking San Francisco with the 
shores of the north and east bay, but will also be dedicated to the inaug- 
uration of the first trans-Pacific airline, connecting the Occident with 
the Orient, with San Francisco Bay as the Western American terminal 
of the world’s foremost air service. 

In addition, of importance to all foreign nations who will be invited 
to participate in the 1939 World’s Fair, there will be the themes of trade, S E V E N 
culture, industry and transportation, with emphasis on the Western 
hemisphere, and the aspiration to “symbolize and promote peace, unity, 


and co-operation between the nations of the Pacific and the world.” M I L L I O N 
ae 


Cleric’s Definition of a “Scab” 


A prominent clergyman once gave the following statements as his 
version of “scabs” or strike-breakers, after being compelled to associate P H I L C O 
with them for a short time. The story has frequently been reprinted, 
but it will bear repetition: 


i “After God had finished the rattlesnake, the toad and the vampire, O W N E R S 
he had some awful substance left, with which he made a ‘scab.’ 

“A ‘scab’ is a two-legged animal, with a corkscrew soul, a water- : 
logged brain, a combination backbone made of jelly and glue. Where C A N’T B E 
others have their hearts he carries a tumor of rotten principle. 

“When the ‘scab’ comes down the street honest men turn their backs, 
the angels weep and the devil shuts the gates of hell to keep him out. 

“Beau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage; Judas Iscariot sold W R O N G 
his Savior for thirty pieces of silver; Benedict Arnold sold his country 
for the promise of a commission in the English army; the modern strike- 
breaker sells his country, his wife, his children and his fellow men for 
an unfulfilled promise from a trust or corporation. 

“Esau was a traitor to himself; Judas Iscariot was a traitor to his 
God; Benedict Arnold was a traitor to his country ; a strike-breaker is 
a traitor to his God, his country, his family, himself and his class.” 
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Organized Labor’s Political Policy 


By FRANK MORRISON 
Secretary-treasurer American Federation of Labor 


In this presidential election year national interest is focused on 
political activities. It is timely to draw attention to the political policy 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. The formation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor developed 
out of the desire of workers to model 
an organization on principles which 
experience proved best suited to 
their needs. The immediate objective 
was to organize workers and to affili- 
ate them to the union of their trade 
and calling to enable them to carry 
on collective bargaining relations 
with their employers for the purpose 
of negotiating agreements, regulat- 
ing wages and working conditions. 
The objectives further comprehended 
demand for the enactment of legis- 
lation by the federal and state gov- 
ernments for the protection and 
benefit of wage workers and of the 
masses of the people. 

With the passing of time the 
American Federation of Labor was brought face to face with the neces- 
sity of adopting a political policy which would enable organized labor to 
bring about the election of representatives in state legislatures and the 
Congress of the United States who would support legislation demanded 
by the American Federation of Labor. At the same time it was necessary 
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to avoid the danger of dividing the membership in a cleavage between 
the political parties. 

The 1897 convention of the American Federation of Labor declared 
for the “independent use of the ballot by trade unionists and working 
men united regardless of party.” Later the non-partisan principle was 
emphasized in the declaration, “we will stand by our friends and admin- 
ister a stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either indifferent, 
negligent or hostile.” In the successive election campaigns the American 
Federation of Labor has adhered strictly to the non-partisan character 
of its political policy, with the result that increasing numbers of mem- 
bers of different political faiths are being elected to Congress and the 
state legislatures who are supporting the legislative demands of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The question might be asked, What progress are we realizing when 
laws sponsored by the American Federation of Labor are set aside by 
courts and laws that stand the test of courts fail to protect workers in 
the right to organize independent unions because of the defiance of 
antagonistic employer interests? 

We encounter opposition because we live under a free government 
and because it is free the labor movement has the right to carry on the 
struggle for realization of its ideals. Notwithstanding set-backs the per- 
sistent and insistent promulgation of labor legislation in the United 
States is creating a more enlightened public conscience in regard to 
human values and inherent rights of a free people as against purely 
materialistic considerations, and these principles are attracting ever 
widening recognition and acceptance. 


Economic Injustice and Bourbon Blindness 
(RICHARD C. D. LYON in “The Hosiery Worker’) 

There is nothing funny to me in the spectacle of a Bible-thumbing, 
amen-shouting, slick and well-fed preacher invoking the shade of Huey 
Long, and declaring that with the aid of God and Gerald L. K. Smith. 
grandma and grandpa, singing “Onward, Townsend Soldiers,” are about 
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to take over the country and start handing out $200 checks on the first 
of every month. This is what the Wobblies call pie in the sky. 

Nor is there anything amusing in the sight of a Roman Catholic 
priest, worked up in a lather, shouting “liar” and “betrayer” at the 
President. I hold brief for neither Coughlin nor Roosevelt, but I am 
jealous, in an aesthetic way, of the fine art of criticism, and, more than 
that, I am conscious of realpolitik. I want these charges to come from 
those who have the right to make them. 

Nor am I much moved to mirth by the apparition of the North 
Dakota Wildcat, Lemke, jerking his marionette hands and feet as the e 
wires are pulled and, by remote control, or ventriloquism, promising that cA S FE 
the meek shall inherit the earth. = . an ranec1sco 

But most of all, I find no prime comic situation in the fact that : , ® 
10,000 elderly men and women expended their miserly savings to get to Institution 
Cleveland, and then sat in a hypnotic trance mumbling, “My eyes have 
seen the coming of the Lord,” while on the platform before them their 
traducers, betrayers, and exploiters indulged in a Roman holiday of 
words. I am not forgetting the numerous thank-offerings, either, that 
the practical Gerald Smith collected, and that, no doubt, deprived many 
a delegate of his full quota of food for the day. 

Yet all these things are not the true story of the Townsend conven- 
tion, in spite of all the good-humored sharpshooters who so reported. 
The true story lies in why there should ever be a Townsend convention 
at all, and why a Coughlin, a Townsend, a Gerald Smith, a Lemke should ' DINE AND DANCE 
be hailed as savior, instead of being pelted with derision. EVENINGS EXCEPT MONDAYS 

This is the story you didn’t read in your newspaper—the story of 
men and women mortally afraid of what will happen to them now that 
their hands are no longer able to fashion a livelihood; the story of 
economic injustice and bourbon blindness and capitalistic greed; the T H E P A L A C E H O T E L 
story of barrowing insecurity and a wish to cling to the last thread of 
life; the story of lives sucked dry by exploitation; and finally the story ee ee — — 
of a great hope and a flaming realization that this need be no longer. San Francisco 
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life—center of civic activities, host on behalf of the city to 
travelers among us. Courtesy and considerateness to all, 
and forethought for service to the wants of travelers, are a 
tradition at The Palace Hotel. 
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Indifference to “Red Menace” Deplored by Labor Editor 


(From “The American Worker,” Minneapolis) 


HE apparent indifference of the average American citizen toward 

the activities of those opposed to constitutional government is be- 
coming more apparent from year to year, and may result disastrously 
unless an organized effort is made to break the chain of radicalism being 
forged by unscrupulous agitators, armed for the most part with boom- 
ing voices which function best when appealing to the hair-trigger men- 
tality of a mob in action. In such an atmosphere calm deliberation is 
strangled before it can assert itself. Such demonstrations are accepted 
by the more conservative as “just a good show” because they view the 


_whole proceeding as only another gesture of a few malcontents, to be 


subdued with little effort when the “show” becomes monotonous. 

Such indifference only breeds contempt for constitutional govern- 
ment. Where no real opposition is manifested the leather-lunged agitator 
senses an opportunity to “strut his stuff” by challenging any of his lis- 
teners to dispute his claims that our present form of government is all 
wrong, secure in the belief that “his public” is more concerned with fic- 
tion than facts, and will smother the voice of his opponent before he can 
get started. All circus stuff, but it has an appeal to those who are out to 
enjoy themselves. So the calliope of Americanism in reverse is again 
steamed up for another discordant blast at existing conditions in general, 
interspersed with theoretical plans for economic evolution which showed 
symptoms of paresis long before the speaker was born. But it all sounds 
new to a gullible audience of inexperienced youngsters. 


“‘Swivel-Chair”’ Reformers Impotent 


What is needed at the present time is a national organization of real 
Americans with the intestinal fortitude to subdue these revolutionary 
radicals with the same ammunition they are using to cow a nation of 
intelligent freemen suffering from timidity or a sense of false security. 
But no organization of swivel-chair reformers will be able to dent the 
armor of organized rebellion now rampant in this country. The power 


DEEP CUT 
PRICES EVERY DAY 


needed to freeze the flow of radicalism which threatens constitutional 
government today in this country must come from the ranks of the 
toilers, and there are literally millions of stout-hearted, intelligent work- 
ers in America today praying for a leader who will take the initiative in 
carrying on an organized battle against the “red menace” which is 
sweeping through the ranks of labor, organized and unorganized. They 
feel it is a patriotic duty in self-defense of not only themselves, but 
those dependent upon them. 

Of course, all realize the flare of radicalism so evident in this coun- 
try at the present time springs from the fountain of communism. How- 
ever, the fountain is fed from so many subsidiaries the battle must ex- 
tend to every branch of this “red menace” if the work is to be complete 
and conclusively lasting. 


“Armed Struggle Against Government” 

The Third Internationale (communism personified) is organized for 
the definite purpose of bringing about a revolution which will eventually 
destroy all so-called capitalist governments, which includes America. 
Now this so-called capitalist government means any country where the 
right to enter into private business is recognized. The missionary plat- 
form of the Third Internationale points the way thusly: “The present 
is the period of destruction and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world... . The world situation demands immediate and as perfect 
as possible relations between the different groups of the revolutionary 
proletariat and a complete alliance of all the countries in which the 
revolution has already succeeded. The most important method is the 
mass action of the proletariat, including armed struggle against the 
government power of the capitalists.” 

Every member of the party, no matter where operating, is pledged 
to this platform. With this thought uppermost in their minds, trained 
evangelists of the party, their orthodoxy tested, go forth to carry the 
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Marxian gospel to all parts of the civilized world. And, of course, Amer- 
ica couldn’t be overlooked. 

Communists are wise enough to know that the youth of today know 
little about what has already been accomplished for the workers in this 


PENNEYS 
country without the aid of either themselves or their immediate follow- 


ers. Old-timers can tell these youngsters that every inch of progress has 
heen made in spite of this radical element. They can also tell them that Is a Good F riend of the Working Man 
nothing has been handed to labor on a silver platter. Every mile of the 
long trek has encountered obstacles of no mean proportion. Notwith- 
standing this background, the battle has been waged relentlessly until 


today the American workers (at least those who are working) find them- A LARGE part of the tremendous volume of 


selves enjoying better working conditions than prevail in any other business we do in nearly 1500 successfully 
country in the civilized world. 


‘Auber te to Waals Voth operating stores, in every State in the Union, 

All this has been accomplished without pitting class against class; comes from the working man and his family. 
without thought of resorting to a revolution in order to accomplish de- °y h lua f doll 
sired results. Therefore, a signal part of any program to minimize the Seen x = Se Gt ee ee 
effectiveness of the “red menace” in America must be devoted to edu- spend—You'll find it here! 
cating the youth of the nation. 

In order to accomplish this a leadership must be developed in every * We want you as a friend and satisfied customer. 
community, drafted from the ranks of those who can see eye to eye with Our values deserve your consideration. 


the fellow who has a social or economic problem to solve—men who 
understand the attitude of youngsters toward present conditions because 
they have been walking the same thoroughfares for years, and can pilot 
them safely through carefully concealed plans to trap them in the web of 
such ultra-radicalism. 
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Communist Propaganda Denounced by Head of International Teamsters 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 
President International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


HE latest trick of the communists is to send out to different parts 
of the country where there is a disturbance within an organization 
pamphlets and literature, using the name of the “Teamster.” 


Of course this is a trick to deceive our membership. 


Daniel J. Tobin 


All this literature is printed and 
paid for by the communists. We 
have absolute evidence that the com- 
munists are centering all their efforts 
now in boring from within the labor 
movement. ‘ 

Their orders from Russia are to 
create discontent and disruption 
among the organized workers. The 
chief agents in this country work- 
ing directly under instructions from 
communists in Russia recognize that 
the greatest influence over the work- 
ers in our country is the legitimate 
organized labor movement. Conse- 
quently they are getting into the 
unions, finding employment, espe- 
cially at the so-called unskilled 
crafts, many of them fairly well able 
to talk, never missing a meeting, 
continually creating discontent 
within the meeting and then whis- 
pering on the outside—in other 


words, never ceasing to try to disrupt the organization of labor that has 


done so much for the workers. 
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San Francisco’s only home-owned newspaper. 


The literature they are sending out is paid for by the Communist 
party. The publication, “The Teamster,” printed in San Francisco, at- 
tacks our officers there; another, the “I. B. F. News,” printed in New 
York, attacks the officers of our local unions there, and contains a lot of 
filth and lies. Another one in Minneapolis, run by Dunn Bros., backed up 
by a few tools, is called “The Northwest Organizer,” and there are several 
others too numerous to mention. All that cheap, poisonous literature is 
controlled and dictated by the communist leaders. 

The pity of it is that there are a few of our good, honest thinking 
members that read this stuff and some of them believe it. Yes, we have 
found instances where some of our good, honest, hard-working members 
in New York even contributed to this communistic publication. 

We find in some of their publications that they write letters and 
sign them “A member of Local .” All the letters in all the publica- 
tions read somewhat alike and, of course, are written by someone con- 
nected with the office where the publication is sent out. 


Attack Centered on Teamsters 


We have absolute evidence that they are centralizing their efforts 
now on the Teamsters, because the Teamsters’ Union in its convention 
unanimously voted to expel all communists, and because the Teamsters’ 
delegates in the American Federation of Labor convention voted to expel 
all communist delegates to central bodies and state branches. The last 
proposal was carried almost unanimously. The action of the Teamsters’ 
convention prohibiting communists from holding membership in their 
organization, because such a man cannot be faithful to his obligation, 
was unanimous. 

We might say to the communists in retaliation for their destructive 
methods and their ungodly and unholy doctrines and their attempt to 
replace the government of our nation with the system of government 
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obtaining in Russia, that this International Union and its officers will 
continue to expose their un-American tactics and to oppose their at- 
tempts to Russianize our country, even to the extent of asking the major 
political parties—whichever is elected to office—to institute laws pro- 
viding that any individual making any organized attempt to overthrow 
our government by revolution and substitute the Russian Soviet form 
of government be guilty of a crime punishable by imprisonment. 
Aim at Destruction of Labor Movement 

We advise our members and their friends to pay no attention to this 
false, scurrilous literature that is being sent out by those who hide in 
the dark, in secret holes, boring from within, to the end that they may 
destroy the labor movement of America. . . . No class of workers in the 
civilized world, either now or in the ages past, has ever enjoyed the con- 
ditions of the American workers. We say this as one who worked from 
early infancy and toiled among the masses, coming from ancestors who 
were forced through persecution to leave their own country and seek 
freedom and a chance to breathe the sunlight of heaven in this country 
whose government we respect and will defend. It is true there is unem- 
ployment, created mainly by the introduction of machinery and by a con- 
dition of overproduction. This condition will be remedied some day by 
a shortening of hours without a decrease in the daily wage. The trade 
union movement of America has done things and is continuing to do 
things. Its leadership has been tried on more than one battlefield and 
has proven true to the cause of the workers. We therefore advise you to 
he careful of the insidious, filthy laterature that is being circulated among 
you, which only affects perhaps less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
average trade union membership but which may, if permitted to spread, 
have a tendency to destroy your union by creating unjust discontent and 
suspicion. 


Letting Mother in on the Game 
Sonny—Mother, we’re going to play elephants at the zoo and we 
want you to help us. Mother—What on earth can I do? Sonny—You 
can be the lady who gives them peanuts and candy.—Baltimore “Sun.” 
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Labor Urged to Aid in Administering Unemployment Insurance Laws 


ECESSITY for efficient administration of unemployment com- 
N pensation laws, with organized labor, industry and other interested 
groups actively supporting such legislation and helping to carry it out, 
was stressed by Merrill G. Murray, associate director of the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation of the Social Security Board, in speaking 
at the National Conference of Catholic Charities meeting in Seattle 
recently. 

“Legislation for protection against unemployment is important as a 
first step, but legislation without proper administration is meaningless 
and sterile,” Murray said. “It profits a worker nothing to know that his 
state has put a law upon the statute books to help him during periods of 
unemployment if that law is not administered by persons aware of their 
obligations to interpret it in the spirit that it was formulated.” 

State Laws Vary Widely 

Pointing out that fifteen states have passed unemployment compen- 
sation laws, Murray went on to say: 

“Properly administered, these laws will give protection against the 
hazard of unemployment to over 7,500,000 American workers, or about 
45 per cent of the total who will be covered when every state has an un- 
employment compensation law in operation that conforms with the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“This fact in itself is important, but more important is it for those 
interested in this type of labor legislation to know how widely varied are 
those fifteen enactments. Oregon, on the West Coast, has one kind of un- 
employment problem; New York, on the East Coast, another; Alabama 
in the South, a third, and Wisconsin, in the North, a fourth. No two 
states are alike in industry, production and employment needs. 

“The fifteen existing laws reflect the individual problems of the 
states and the individual approach to their solution. 

“Unemployment compensation laws are not designed to find jobs for 
persons seeking office in a new government agency ; they are designed to 
help the worker in industry and commerce to bridge the gap between the 
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loss of one job and the finding of another. Only through a merit system, 
with personnel chosen for fitness for jobs they hold, can this purpose be 
achieved. Under any other system of choice of personnel the integrity of 
the law is destroyed at the very start.” 

Help to Worker Is Aim 

The assurance of efficient administration, added Murray, is largely 
dependent upon the constructive and articulate criticism of those who 
create the public opinion of a community. 

“A law is as effective as its supporters make it,” he declared. “If 
leaders of industry, workers’ organizations, educational groups, religious 
groups and social-service organizations are interested in efficient admin- 
istration of a law they can use their influence to further such ends. Their 
first job is to inform themselves as to the best methods of administra- 
tion; their second job is to inform those who will profit by efficient ad- 
ministration. Nor can they stop at that. Their third job, once the proper 
administration is set up, is to strengthen the hands of the administra. 
tors through group and community support.” 


Technocracy Invades the Wilds 

Trapping wild animals for their furs is the latest industry to report 
technological unemployment. Grizzled trappers, who have spent from 
ten to thirty years in the wilds, only coming to town once or twice a 
year for supplies, are giving up their occupation because of the growth 
of fur farming, according to reports from Juneau, Alaska. Lorin T. 
Oldroyd, director of extension work of the University of Alaska, says 
that fur farming is growing rapidly in southeastern Alaska. “The selec- 
tion of proper breeders and more regular feeding is resulting in finer 
pelts than the trappers can ever hope to get,” reports Oldroyd. The 
chief animals raised for their fur are foxes and mink. 


“Have you a bit of your grandmother’s lace to wear with your wed- 
ding gown, my dear?” “No, but I’m carrying grandma’s cigarette case.” 
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The Scourge of Silicosis 


By JOHN B. ANDREWS, American Association for Labor Legislation 


Jane Addams told me twenty-five years ago that before each impor- 
tant step is taken in constructive labor legislation it will probably be 
necessary to have the need for action dramatized. 

We have had opportunity to test the wisdom of her comment. We 
have seen the most meritorious measures languish for years in legisla- ( OHNSON 
tive halls until suddenly some dramatic event—a factory fire, a mine fe e 
catastrophe, the sinking of an ocean liner—spurred the public and their 
representatives to insist upon protective legislation. Only thus have we 
ae adequate escapes from factory fives ; the ag tie of coal IN C O R P O R A T E D 
mines to check the spread of coal dust explosions; and some measure of 
safety at sea. ‘Through these years I have assembled, fact upon fact, 
abundant material for an article on “Providential Promotion of Labor 
Legislation.” 

But unfortunately many of the problems in this field which ery to —y 
heaven for protective laws are made up of day by day sniping in the : 
workplaces without the startling barrage of thunder and smoke and 
property damage required to concentrate attention upon needless suf- 
fering. This is notably true of the insidious diseases of occupation which 
year in and year out take their toll of human lives. It was necessary to WHOLESALE 
photograph the deformed victims of the match workers’ “phossy jaw,” 
and then finally to lead one of them into the public hearing room at BUTCHERS 
Washington, before Congress would take the simple step necessary to 
abolish that occupational disease. In most of the states it has been im-: 
possible after all these years of workmen’s accident compensation to ex- = 
tend this modern protection to those who are incapacitated for further ? 
work as a result of breathing the poisonous dusts and fumes of industry. 

Appalling Evidence of Silicosis 

The most widespread of all occupational diseases in America today is 

silicosis. It was referred to, under an earlier name, at the first national 
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Conference on Occupational Diseases held under the auspices of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation at Chicago in 1910. For 
more than twenty years in this country government officials and inde- 
pendent experts have studied silicosis. Elaborate reports and mono- 
graphs have been published and have gathered dust. Physical examina- 
tion of the workers in, the lead and zinc mines of Missouri, in the copper 
mines of Butte, and in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, have fur- 
nished appalling evidence of the deadly silicosis. In 1929, New York 
City, in the midst of drilling a twenty-mile water tunnel from Yonkers 
to Brooklyn, found that 57 per cent of the workers examined: were af- 
flicted with this occupational disease. At that time, as secretary of the 
Association for Labor Legislation, I arranged an informal hearing and 
introduced an impressive group of silicosis experts before the New York 
State Industrial Board. An official committee was appointed, but its 
mild recommendations have not yet been promulgated. Always in this 
country there has been money for more and more study ; never has there 
been similar encouragement for legislative action. 

Silicosis, in simple lay language, is caused by breathing in silica dust. 
Tiny particles of silica, too fine to be seen even with a good microscope, 
are breathed into the lungs. A chemical action leads nature in self-de- 
fense to build a wall of fibre around the poison. An increasing number 
of these fibrous lumps—“nodules” to you and the X-ray man—gradually 
block off the blood supply and finally the air passageways. Distressing 
shortness of breath and finally plain suffocation may result. Naturally 
the victims are extremely “susceptible” to tuberculosis, which carries off 
about three-fourths of them, while penumonia gets about another 15 per 
cent. Enlarged hearts, from attempting to force blood through harden- 
ing lungs, completes the story. 

No satisfactory cure is known. When this disease is once advanced 
the victim is doomed. Dr. Alice Hamilton, after a study among monu- 
ment makers, is quoted as saying that no head could rest easy beneath 
one of those slabs if the marble workers’ silicosis were widely known. 
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The dusty trades offer the greatest single hazard in American indus- 
try. And yet deaths as a result of occupational silicosis are unnecessary. 
To be sure, the known preventive measures are often difficult to apply 
and they cost some money. With a million workers daily subjected to 
this hazard in a long list of employments—including sand blasting, the 
making of pottery, metal grinding and polishing, work in iron and steel 
foundries and in glass and asbestos plants, as well as in rock drilling— 
the task of prevention challenges the ingenuity of America’s boasted 
individualism. 

Ghastly Tragedy Recalled 

Wet instead of dry drilling, carrying away the dust at the classic 
“point of origin,” and adequate ventilation, call for inventiveness and a 
willingness on the part of management to do the right thing even if a 
bit more expensively it requires a little more time to dig a tunnel. As an 
aid to stimulating preventive measures, as well as in the decent care of 
those workers who are not yet adequately safeguarded, coverage of all 
occupational diseases under workmen’s compensation laws should be de- 
manded as a minimum requirement of civilized society. 

The slowness with which we in America have accepted our Tesponsi- 
bility for even a few of the human costs of economic progress recently led 
many to welcome widespread publicity on the silicosis tragedy among 
tunnel workers near Gauley Bridge, in West Virginia. This belated un- 
covering of just one of the shameful instances of disregard for the health 
of wage-earners may be a big step in our progress toward industrial 
hygiene and safety. ! 

It remains, as always, for those who through painstaking work pre- 
pare constructive measures, to press harder than ever for the urgently 
needed laws. As this advance is made through compensation laws and 
through technical rules promulgated as administrative labor legislation, 
the responsible public authorities, as well as those directly in charge of 
our industries, should never again be permitted to forget those who have 
for our common comfort and financial profit given their lives prosaically 
amid death-dealing dusts. 
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Explodes Myth of High Salaried Movie Actors - 
Firing a broadside at “the myth of large salaries,” the Screen Actors’ 
Guild, affiliated with the A. F. of L., declares that fully 50 per cent of 


the actors employed by motion picture companies “make less in a year Salute to Friends hip 


than an unskilled laborer.” 


Many of these are “extras,” of course, but, excluding this group, 
“hordes” of whom, the Guild points out, “are barely able to keep alive 
on the scraps they get from the industry’s table,” 71 per cent of the (@) 
screen performers earned from less than $1000 to $5000 for an entire 
year’s work, 

“Actors get only 1 3/5 cents out of the movie goer’s dollar,” said the 
Guild’s statement. “They are forced to work long, hard hours—often Nine hundred of us in Yellow Cab pay tribute to the 
sixteen to eighteen a day. Working conditions are tedious and in numer- 
ous cases the risks to the actor’s safety and health are great. 

These are cold facts. They destroy the myth that all motion picture 
actors are high-salaried people enjoying luxurious working conditions, 
pene nae walla per a sas Senter eran This spirit has brought to us a decade of cordial, 

“Professional people are no different from other wage earners in pleasant relations. It is the hope of all that this har- 
needing strong organizations to defend their interests.” 

The Guild, which is less than three years old, has a membership of 
5000 motion picture actors and actresses. Robert Montgomery, the well- 
known star, is its president. James Cagney, Joan Crawford and Chester 
Morris serve as vice-presidents. 


spirit of fair play which for ten years has formed the 
background for our dealings. 


mony will be continued in the same spirit for many 


years to come. 
A Thoughtful (?) Husband 

Smart’s wife was musical. But Smart was a good husband, and when 
she expressed a desire to learn the violin he promised to buy her one as b ELLO W CABS 
a birthday present. “A violin for your wife?” said the clerk at the music 
store. “Certainly, sir. One with a chin rest?” “Yes,” said Smith. Then, TUxedo 1234 
as a brilliant idea came to him, he hurried after the clerk and caught 
3 ~=shim by the sleeve. “Make it a detachable chin rest,” he said, “so that 
she can still use it when she’s not playing the violin.” 
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Federation President Discusses ‘Problem Agitating Unions 


(Excerpts from Address of William Green Before Miners’ Convention) 


ee of the subjects that has agitated the mind of the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor has been the organization 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. There are those who 
believe in different types and in different forms of organization. Some 
believe in the trade form of organization -and others believe in the more 
comprehensive, broad industrial form of organization. 

The United Mine Workers’ organization is known both within the 
American Federation of Labor and out of it, up and down and through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, as an industrial organization. 

But there are other organizations affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which wish other forms of organization. They found 
that this other form, the trade form, suits their needs best, and we have 
no quarrel about that. They were chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and they were given jurisdiction by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor over certain groups of workers, a solemn covenant entered 
into between the representatives of these international unions and the 
parent body, a fraternal relationship between the parent and the child, 
and that is the basis upon which the superstructure of the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor rests. 


Trade or Craft Form of Union 

May I, in a brief sentence, offer to you the arguments submitted by 
the defenders of the trade or craft form of organization? They hold 
that the skilled worker has a perfect right to commercialize to his full 
advantage, when negotiating wage contracts, the key position which he 
inevitably holds in industry and industrial production, that he has a 
right to use his skill in order to force from unwilling, reluctant em- 
ployers the highest wage and the most satisfactory conditions possible. 
He maintains that he can do this if he can associate himself with his 
fellow skilled workers and his key men serving in key positions in 
industry; he maintains that he can negotiate more advantageously for 
those he has the honor to represent. 
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EXAMINER 


Those representatives of organizations who believe firmly in the craft 
or trade form of organization refuse to yield to the importunities of those 
who believe in another form of organization. 

I have repeatedly stated that there are organizations in the American 
Federation of Labor which seem to be well suited for the establishment 
of the industrial form of organization and yet the officers and mem- 
bers of these organizations positively refuse to accept that form of 
organization. 

The issue was presented clearly to the San Francisco convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, held in 1934, and later to the 
Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
was held last October. In that open forum of discussion, of debate and 
decision, the matter was presented, considered and acted upon by the 
delegates in attendance at the convention. 

I am not here today for the purpose of discussing the merits of the 
different forms of either industrial organization or the trade or craft 
form of organization. I believe that experience has taught us that it is 
possible for us to apply both plans in the most broad, comprehensive and 
fair way in the organization of workers within the American Federation 


of Labor. The Question Is Self-Government 

I believe that we possess sufficient intelligence, that we are resource- 
ful enough and I hope patient enough to find a way by which we can 
meet the needs of mass production organization as well as the needs of 
trade union organization and trade organization within the American 
Federation of Labor itself. 

There is a question involved in this whole controversy that is deeper 
and broader and higher than the mere economic philosophy involved. 
It is the question of self-government itself. It is a question as to whether 
or not the working men and women of the nation, through their chosen 
representatives, possess the intelligence, the courage, and the tolerance to 
meet as a family, thresh out our differences, settle them as a family, and 
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go out on the economic field and fight for the policies we adopt. That is 
the question involved in this controversy. 

We can do one of two things, men and women of labor—we can unite 
our forces, we can find a basis of accommodation, we can practice the 
principles of good sportsmanship, and even though we don’t get all we 
want we can yield in democratic fashion to the will of the majority, or, 
on the other hand, we can pursue a policy of division and then let us 
divide and be conquered. 

Shall we wreck upon a rock of division or shall we demonstrate to 
the world that we possess the power of self-government? And self-gov- 
ernment means the subordination of the opinion of myself or yourself to 
the will of the majority. That is self-government. 

Instructions of Convention Carried Out 

At San Francisco, as you may well know, and as it has been reported 
to you, an agreement was reached upon a plan of organization. It was 
an agreement which represented a compromise upon the part of the rep- 
resentatives of those who contended for the different forms and plans of 
organization. 

After the San Francisco convention adjourned the executive council 
endeavored to carry out the instructions of the San Francisco convention. 

Differences of opinion arose among the members of the executive 
council as to the interpretation which should be placed upon the action 
of the San Francisco convention, but it was clearly understood in the 
debate that took place at San Francisco that conflicting opinions regard- 
ing the interpretation of the action of the San Francisco convention 
would be referred to the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor for final decision. That was done, and after much debate and 
discussion the executive council decided to carry out the instructions of 
the San Francisco convention, to issue a charter of affiliation to the 
United Automobile Workers and to Rubber Workers who had been organ- 
ized in federal labor unions. 

I realize quite well that there is a sharp difference of opinion regard- 
ing the interpretation placed upon the action of the San Francisco con- 
vention, but I assert here, and I know, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that pursuant to instructions of the San Francisco con- 
vention the executive council of the American Federation of Labor went 
further in making a grant of jurisdiction to a new international union, 
newly chartered by the American Federation of Labor, when it granted 
a charter to the United Automobile Workers, than ever before in the 
history of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Proceedings of Convention at Which A. F. of L. Was Organized 


(History of the American Federation of Labor dates from the convention held at Pittsburgh in 1881, though the name by which the parent body is now known 
was not adopted until five years later at the Columbus convention. To the International Typographical Union is given a great amount of credit for active official 
interest in forwarding the movement for a federation with which then existing labor units could affiliate for mutual advantage. As early as 1879 the subject had 
been taken up at the annual meeting of the I. T. U., finally resulting in a call for a meeting of those interested. This meeting was held at Terre Haute, Ind., in 
August of 1881. That gathering was not deemed sufficiently representative, and onthe second day it was decided the part of wisdom to defer the organization plans 


ORR SRE SEE ere Tt 


and to issue a call for another meeting, to be held at Pittsburgh in November of that year. The following is a review of the proceedings of the latter convention.) 


HE first convention of the International Trades and Labor Con- 
gress met in Turner Hall, Pittsburgh, on November 15, 1881. It 
was called to order by Lyman A. Brant, a representative of the Interna- 


tional Typographical Union whe had been 
chairman of the committee appoint2d at the 
Terre Haute gathering. Prayer was offered by 
Kenneth K. MacKenzie, bookbinder, of New 
York, a Methodist minister who in summer 
made lecture tours during which he alternated 
labor subjects with those of religion. 


The Call for the First Convention 


The convention then heard the reading of 
an address previously sent to trade and labor 
organizations of the United States and Can- 
ada inviting their participation in forming 
the new group. This address referred to the 
work accomplished by individual bodies and 
of the much greater field that presented itself 
by a combination of these units, citing as 
examples the existing British, French and 
Irish trades congresses. It was further pointed 
out that legislative measures could be urged 
upon law making bodies, union principles could 
be propagated and wider organization encour- 
aged. The opinion was expressed that only sim- 
ple rules were needed for conduct of the pro- 
posed organization, that there should be no sal- 
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Who Signed the First Convention Call 
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J. E. COUGHLIN 
National Tanners and Curriers’ Union 
E. POWERS 
General President, Lake Seamen 
LYMAN A. BRANT 
International Typographical Union 
P. J. McGUIRE 
St. Louis Trades and Labor Association 
T. THOMPSON 
Molders’ Union, Dayton, Ohio 
GEORGE W. OSBORN 
Molders’ Union, Springfield. Ohio 
W. C. POLLNER 
Cleveland Trades Assembly 
SAMUEL L. LEFFINGWELL 
Indianapolis Trades Assembly 
J. R. BACKUS 
Terre Haute Amalgamated Labor Unions 


Previous to the mailing of the convention call 
the following gave it indorsement and attached 
their signatures: 


GEORGE CLARK 
International Typographical Union 
P. F. FITZPATRICK 
International Molders’ Union of North America 
JOHN KINNEAR 
Boston General Trades and Labor Association 
GEORGE RODGERS — 
President, Chicago Trades Assembly 


aried officers and only trivial expense. The call fixed representation at 
one delegate for 100 members and one for each additonal 500 in local 
organizations, one for each national union, and one for each local trade 


assembly or council. This document had been 
mailed by Mark W. Moore, as secretary of the 
committee, on September 15. The names and 
affiliations of those who signed this pioneer call 
for a more complete union of labor’s forces, 
coming from the Terre Haute preliminary con- 
vention, are given in the adjoining box on this 
page. 


Thirteen States Were Represented 


Following reading of the address temporary 
organization was effected. Named chairman, by 
acclamation, was John Jarrett, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, then considered the strongest of all 
trade unions. Mark lL. Crawford, representing 
the Chicago Trades Assembly, H. H. Bengough 
of the Pittsburgh Printers’ Assembly, and Wil- 
liam C. Pollner, Cleveland, were chosen secre- 
taries. 

Committees on credentials, permanent or- 
ganization, and platform of principles were ap- 
pointed, consisting of one delegate from each 
state represented, viz., Massachusetts, New 

(Continued on Page Fifty-four) 
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High Cost of Corporations 


One of the biggest elements of the well-known high cost of living 
is partly explained by the list of corporation salaries given out by 
the S.E.C. 

Leonor F. Loree, prize labor baiter of the railroad world, is drawing 
$135,000 a year from two railroads. As president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son he gets $90,000 ; and as chairman of the board of the K. C. Southern 
he receives $45,000. The Interstate Commerce Commission and Joseph 
B. Eastman, former Co-ordinator of Transportation, labored hard to get 
railroad top salaries reduced; but Loree still holds out, though no other 
railroad salary is now above the $60,000 mark. 

That, however, is by no means the highest salary in the list. HE. E. 
Crawford, president of the McKeesport Tin Plate Corporation, drew 
$225,417 last year as salary, and, obviously for fear that he couldn’t live 
in fitting splendor on such a sum, the company gave him a bonus of 
$90,000. That makes $315,417 to one man; and the tin plate industry 
in this country is protected by a tariff of 1 cent a pound—which is a tax 
on every housewife in the land. Somebody in Congress ought to look into 
this matter. 

Other Executives Highly Paid 

The McKeesport concern doesn’t stop its high salaries with the presi- 
dent. G. V. Parkins, vice-president, draws down $137,500 in salary and 
$40,000 bonus. Ten directors of the company snoggled $383,867. The 
secretary and the plant superintendent got $35,333 each, and two un- 
specified employees checked out with $67,417. 

All told, the top officials of McKeesport Tin Plate set the company 
back last year to the tune of $1,037,534. And of course the company took 
it out of the consumer, with extras. 

Standard Brands, one of the bright ideas of the House of Morgan in 
that dear 1929, paid Joseph Wilshire, president, $152,690. The two vice- 
presidents got a little over $60,000 each. Eighteen directors got away 
with $155,790, and eighteen unspecified officials collected $550,070. Also, 
Standard Brands paid out $165,862 to divers and sundry law firms. The 
total cost of the higherups listed by the S.E.C. in this corporation is 
$1,247,180. 

Standard Oil Salaries High 

Standard Oil of New Jersey tops that, though its president gets only 
$125,000 a year. The chairman of the board last year got $112,500; two 
vice-presidents $90,833 each, and twelve directors received $774,219. 

The total “overhead” charges of the company through salaries listed 
by the S.E.C. come to $1,570,470. The high cost of gasoline is a mystery 
no longer. 


Neither is the high cost of ribbons a mystery when one reads that the 
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Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., paid its president last year $55,190; nor the 
high cost of ginger ale, when we find that the president of the Anchor 
Cap Corporation got $55,833 last year, and the prexy of the Crown Cork 
and Seal Company got $50,149. Even the expensiveness of tea is partly 
explained by the fact that M. H. Karker drew $105,847 last year in 
salary and $55,597 for bonus—$161,444 in all. , 

Big Fees Paid for “Services” 

And matches. The Diamond Match Company paid W. A. Fairburn, 
president, $100,000, and two vice-presidents $26,000 and $25,000 re- 
spectively. 

Another revealing thing in these lists is the amount paid for “legal 
services” and “supervision,” “management” and “fiscal” services. Thus, 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company pays its president $36,000, 
and its vice-president $18,000; while Sullivan & Cromwell, special coun- 
sel, drew $55,417; Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, special counsel, $52,500, 
and North American Company, “fiscal and other services,” $49,760. 

The Electric Bond and Share Company drew $74,856 from the Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company for “supervision and general services” ; 
$92,666 from the Montana Power Company for the same; $96,141 from 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., for the same, and $98,332 from the 
Utah Power and Light Company with the same blind explanation. FE. B. 
& S. bobs up in several other places. 

The high cost of corporations—it explains quite a lot. Dairy farm- 
ers have trouble in making both ends meet, the price they get for their 
milk is so low; but the Pet Milk Company pays $109,745 to its three 
chief officials. And oil, and gas, and electric light, and every one of the 
billions of tin cans, pay the same kind of tribute. 

The high cost of corporations. 


Labor and Governor Landon 
If Governor Landon should win it is taken for granted that the next 
secretary of labor will not be as pro-union as Secretary Perkins.—From 
the “Business Week.” 
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Quadragesimo Anno and the Attainment of Prosperity 


(Continued from Page Twenty-one) 


“employers and employed join in their plans and 
efforts to overcome all difficulties and obstacles, 
and let them be aided in this wholesome endeavor 
by the wise measures of public authority. In the 
last extreme, counsel must be taken whether the 
business can continue or whether some other pro- 
vision should be made for the workers.” The last 
sentence is a clear confirmation of the view that 
business men or business concerns that are unable 
to pay decent wages cannot reasonably claim a 
right to continue in business. This, however, is not 
the part of the Pope’s statement, as just quoted, 
upon which I wish to lay particular-stress. 


Co-operation Flouted by Industry 

The most fundamental and far-reaching part of 
his declaration is that labor, employers and the 
public should co-operate to abolish the evil of in- 
sufficient wages. Precisely this kind of co-opera- 
tion was in force under the National Recovery 
Administration. Unfortunately, it was ended by 
the Supreme Court. A few months ago a new at- 
tempt was made to explore the possibilities of co- 
operation between capital, labor and the govern- 
ment, in the conferences held under the chairman- 
ship of Major George L. Berry at the direction of 
the President of the United States. Greatly to be 
lamented is the fact that almost all of the most 
important directors of industry who were invited 
to join this co-operative effort refused to go on 
with it after the first conference. Apparently the 
great majority of our most powerful industrial 
concerns do not desire the kind of co-operation 
recommended by the Holy Father. 


On the other hand, there is some encouragement 
in the fact that a considerable number of the less 
important industries did continue their co-opera- 
tion, and helped to set up the Council of Industrial 
Progress. On March 12, 1936, this organization of 
capital, management and labor adopted the follow- 
ing statements of industrial policy: 


“Surplus products and unemployment arise 
chiefly, if not solely, from the diversion of too 
great a portion of the national income from the 
consuming market into the investment field; the 
industrial policy of this nation should now be de- 
signed to increase the buying power of the con- 
suming market through the maintenance of ade- 
quate wage scales, lower selling prices and de- 
creased capital and debt charges; Congress should 
be requested to enact legislation creating a com- 
mission with power to determine minimum wage 
rates, the maximum number of hours of the work- 
ing week, the minimum wages at which children 
may be employed, and in the constitution of such 
a commission Congress should give equal repre- 
sentation to management and labor.” 

The outlook for co-operation between industry, 
labor and the government is discouraging because 
the dominant and dominating elements of business 
still believe in the old order and are still opposed 
to intervention by the government for social jus- 
tice. Last December the National Association of 
Manufacturers, at a convention in New York, 
adopted this brazen proposition: 

“Control of the individual by government is lim- 
ited to the minimum essential for the protection of 
individual rights and the safety of the nation.” 

At its annual meeting in Washington the latter 
part of April the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce passed the following resolutions: 

“The true function of government is to maintain 
equality of opportunity for all, to preserve the 
sanctity of contracts, and to assume those collec- 
tive activities which society must conduct as a 
whole. When government attempts by legislative 
means or executive fiat to impose upon business 
rules of conduct pertaining to such matters as 
wages, hours, conditions and terms of employment, 
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or other restrictive measures interfering with the 
free play of economic forces, it retards both the 
material and spiritual progress of the nation.” 


Business Callous on Social Justice 


These statements by the two most powerful 
business associations in our country enable us to 
see why very little of a helpful character is to be 
expected from organized business in the struggle 
for social justice and a better economic order. The 
voices of great and enlightened industrialists, such 
as Filene and Dennison, as well as the opinions of 
thousands of smaller business men, are over- 
whelmed or overawed by the dominating reaction- 
aries. Humane and helpful business opinion is, for 
the most part, silent and ineffectual. 

In all probability, the program indicated by the 
Council for Industrial Progress could not be put 
into effect with an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. Therefore such an amendment seems to 
be an indispensable prerequisite to the necessary 
co-operation between capital and labor for higher 
wages and shorter hours, and these objectives are 
indispensable to the return of prosperity. 

In passing, it is well to observe that N.R.A. 
had made a good beginning and considerable prog- 
ress toward all these ends. The Brookings Insti- 
tution volume on “The National Recovery Admin- 
istration” is frequently cited as authority for the 
assertion that N.R.A. did not raise wages any 
faster than it raised prices and that recovery would 
have been farther advanced if N.R.A. had never 
come into existence. As a matter of fact these con- 
clusions in the volume referred to are the con- 
clusions of one man, Dr. Terborgh, and they seem 
to be based on his a priori views as an orthodox 
economist rather than on anything like an adequate 
acquaintance with N.R.A.’s actual working. In 
the “Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science” for March (p. 97), Dr. A. 
Howard Myers, who had at his disposal wider 
facilities than Dr. Terborgh for ascertaining the 
facts, writes as follows: 

N.R.A. Raised Wages 26 Per Cent 

“With reference to the period from January, 
1933, to January, 1935, average weekly hours in 
manufacturing industries were reduced 3.7 per cent 
while capital weekly earnings rose 27.6 per cent, 
and factory employment increased by one-third. 
Since the cost of living increased about 4 per cent 
in this two-year period, real weekly earnings show 
an increase of about 26 per cent. Never before 
were weekly earnings increased to such an extent 
in a period in which hours of work were dropping 
so appreciably—a brand new pattern of recovery.” 

Probably the most decisive indication of the 
benefits of the N.R.A. to labor is what has hap- 
pened since the collapse of that organization. In 
private concerns having contracts with the govern- 
ment N.R.A. wage rates were reduced in about 40 
per cent of the cases, while work hours were 
lengthened in something over 30 per cent. In the 
retail industries wages have been cut in more than 
60 per cent of the establishments and hours length- 
ened in about the same proportion of establish- 
ments. 

The fourth and last statement in the Encyclical 
that we have to consider is that which asserts that 
both capital and labor should have a share of the 
product. The Holy Father declares: “Each class 
then must receive its due share and the distribution 
of created goods must be brought into conformity 
with the demands of the common good and social 
justice.” While this statement has a bearing upon 
the just reward of labor as well as the just return 
to capital, I cite it mainly in the latter connection. 
The rate of interest or profit should not be greater 
than is consistent with the common good. If 2 per 
cent is sufficient to provide all the capital that the 


community needs, then 2 per cent is all that the 
capitalist has a right to claim. This principle is 
tremendously important for the return and the 
maintenance of prosperity. In his most recent vol- 
ume, entitled “The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money,” the eminent British 
economist, John Maynard Keynes, insists again 
and again that the rate of interest must be reduced 
if industry is to function with anything like a rea- 
sonable degree of efficiency. Moreover, the share 
of labor cannot be increased without a decrease in 
the share of capital. This may be a hard saying, but 
it describes the only way by which the purchasing 
power of the masses, both farmers and labor, can 
be explained sufficiently to bring our industries 
into full operation. ; 
The four statements that I have quoted from the 
Pope’s Encyclical are at once a comprehensive de- 
scription of our economic malady and an indica- 
tion of the way to complete business recovery. We 
must have a better distribution of the product, 
ample living wages for all workers, adequate co- 
operation between business, labor and government, 
and a smaller return to capital. Unfortunately, the 
great majority of our business men do not realize 
that this is the situation. They still talk vaguely 
and expansively about the necessity of restoring 
business confidence, reviving the capital goods in- 
dustries and stimulating investment. 


Fallacious Economic Analysis 


In an editorial a few days ago the “Washington 
Post” expressed concern over the enormous vol- 
ume of unemployment that we still have with us 
and added the following: “The most likely avenues 
for the absorption of the unemployed are opened 
up by investments in plant and equipment, devel- 
opment of new industries and better provision for 
meeting existing wants. In other words, industrial 
expansion financed either by appeals for invest- 
ment funds or utilization of the surplus on hand 
is needed to give impetus to re-employment, espe- 
cially in the heavy industries.” 

This is typical of the fallacious and utterly un- 
supported analysis of our economic predicament 
given out by business men and their journalistic 
mouthpieces. The adequate reply takes the form of 
a brief and simple challenge. “Please point out the 
industries which need or could support more cap- 
ital on the basis of the present demand for their 
products or of any demand that is likely to occur 
until business activity has increased 40 or 50 per 
cent above its present level.” There are no such 
industries. Our industrial plant was 20 per cent 
idle in 1929. Its percentage of idle capacity is very 
much greater than 20 per cent at the present time. 
What industry neéds today is not expansion nor 
more investments, but more sales, and more sales 
can come only through increased purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses. If the methods 
offered by the “Washington Post” were adopted it 
would give us a brief period of improvement, in- 
deed, then a long period of reaction in the form of 
a depression, which would probably reach lower 
depths than were touched in March, 1933. 

However, neither business men nor newspapers 
nor politicians are entirely to blame for putting the 
cart before the horse; for assuming that what we 
need is not more sales of goods but more machin- 
ery to produce more unsalable goods. Until quite 
recently that had been the theory of the orthodox 
economists for more than a century. In John 
Maynard Keynes’ book, referred to above, he has 
a good deal to say about this astonishing theory 
and its hold upon professional economists. “The 
idea,” he says, “that we can safely neglect the ag- 
gregate demand function is fundamental to the 
Ricardian economics literature.” Later on in his 
book, Mr. Keynes points out that the method em- 
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ployed by the economists in dealing with the prob- 
lem of sufficient demand was to dismiss it from the 
corpus of their science, “not by solving it but by 
not mentioning it.” 

“Firm and Simple Faith” in Demand 

Why, indeed should the economists have both- 
ered their heads with this problem of effective de- 
mand, or adequate purchasing power, of getting 
buyers for the increased product of an ever more 
productive machine, when they had acquired a firm 
and simple faith in the a priori proposition that a 
supply of goods is always a demand for goods? 
Despite the evidence of common observation, they 
seem to have assumed that goods exchange for 
goods automatically; therefore, no matter how 
badly goods and purchasing power are distributed, 
business will go merrily on. 

That sufficient purchasing power must be given 
to those who desire more goods if more goods are 
to be sold should be an elementary proposition. 
With very few exceptions, however, our wisest 
business men do not seem to have grasped this 
elementary fact, this kindergarten fact. Those few 
who have grasped it, those few who realize that a 
larger product cannot be sold without putting more 
purchasing power into the hands of the masses, 
hope that they themselves will be smart enough 
to get the lion’s share of the restricted market and 
thus operate at full capacity. They do not care 
what will happen to their competitors nor what 
will happen to the millions who remain unem- 
ployed because a large part of the industrial plant 
is compelled to be idle. Other business men fatu- 
ously take refuge in the naive assumption that in- 
dustry would fully revive and unemployment al- 
most entirely disappear if only we installed suffi- 
cient new machinery in place of worn-out and 
obsolete machinery. A few weeks Ogden Mills de- 
clared that if the present administration had not 
destroyed confidence among the business men, 
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$63,000,000,000 would have been spent for replace- 
ment in the last two and a half years. That is 
about as foolish an utterance as has come from 
any responsible person in this country since the 
depression began. 

An increasing number of American economists 
are coming to see the fallacy of the traditional 
theory that unlimited saving and unlimited invest- 
ment are good for our industrial system. Many of 


them would subscribe to the following statement 


in the Brookings Institution volume, “The Forma- 
tion of Capital,” a statement which is based not 
upon theory or manipulation of abstract formulas, 
but upon investigation of the effects of oversaving 
during the last quarter of a century in the United 
States. Here is the statement: 

Fallacy of Unlimited Saving 

“At the present stage in the economic evolution 
of the United States the problem of balance be- 
tween consumption and saving is thus essentially 
different from what it was in earlier times. Instead 
of a scarcity of funds for the needs of business 
enterprise there tends to be an excessive supply of 
available investment money, which is productive 
not of new capital goods but of financial malad- 
justments. The primary need at this stage in our 
economic history is a larger flow of funds through 
consumptive channels rather than more abundant 
savings.” 

All the facts of the present situation indicate 
that even if our business level were back to that 
which existed in 1929 there would still be between 
five and eight million persons out of work. Many 
members of our comfortable classes seem to look 
upon this horrible prospect with a certain amount 
of equanimity. They calmly visualize millions of 
their fellow citizens existing year after year on the 
dole. It is difficult to imagine how any really hu- 
mane person, any intelligent lover of his country 
or his kind can take this attitude. 
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All Americans who are genuinely concerned 
about the safety of our institutions will demand 
and work for legislation to end as speedily as pos- 
sible this menace of vast unemployment and to 
bring about genuine and well-balanced prosperity, 
The principal and indispensable legislative enact- 
ments are a revived N.R.A. and a thirty-hour 
work-week. Anyone who disputes this proposition 
should be required to propose an alternative meas- 
ure which will go to the root of the matter. Polly- 
anna talk about restoring business confidence, ex- 
panding investments, making new inventions to 
provide new luxuries for the wealthy minority of 
the population is not only futile but a mockery of 
human needs and human hopes. 
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President of Confederation of Labor 
Named on Council of Bank of France 


Leon Jouhaux, president of the French Confed- 
eration of Labor, was the first man appointed to 
the new council of twenty members which will 
control the Bank of France, whose policy under 
the People’s Front government, headed by Leon 
Blum, will be to liberalize credit policies, but 
maintain the franc on the gold standard. 


The council of the bank will be controlled by the 
government. The other members will include rep- 
resentatives of the French cabinet, savings banks, 
consumers’ co-operatives, handicrafts, chambers of 
commerce and chambers of agriculture. 


The law passed by the French Parliament taking 
over control of the Bank of France, which houses 
the nation’s gold and issues the national currency, 
was a revolutionary measure. The bank was estab- 
lished by Napoleon in 1800. From that date until 
the enactment of the present law the bank was con- 
trolled by a board of regents, all wealthy men from 
widely diversified branches of industry. 
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BREAKING THE DAM 


This cartoon from the Washington “Post” shows the irresistible 
flood of sentiment for labor’s right to organize breaking the dam of 
opposition put up by the steel interests. It is significant when even 
conservative organs such as the “Post” recognize that steel’s opposition 
to workers’ organization is doomed to failure. 
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Relative of Lincoln Destitute San Francisco 


Thomas Lincoln of Kansas City, Mo., said to be a second cousin 
of “Honest Abe” Lincoln, the great Emancipator, was recently found 
living in a basement, kept from starving by the mercy of neighbors, and 
still waiting for the state to come across with its paltry $6 or $8 a month 
pension which he applied for a year ago but never received. 


Singer—And for Bonnie Annie Laurie I’d Lay Me Down and Die. 
Listener (rising)—Is Miss Laurie in the audience ? 
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Proceedings of Convention at Which A. F. of L. Was Organized 


(Continued from Page Forty-eight) 


York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- | lege of the floor to make reply to an insinuation in 


souri, California, Maryland, West Virginia, New 
Jersey, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

San Francisco Delegate an Outstanding Figure 

On each of these committees the California rep- 
resentative was Charles F. Burgman, the only 
delegate from the territory lying west of the Mis- 
souri River. Burgman was a tailor, whose address 
was 134 Fourth street, San Francisco, and he had 
been sent by the Representative Assembly of the 
Pacific Coast Trades and Labor Unions. His name 
appears frequently in local labor history of the 
period and he is said to have been an outstanding 
figure in the Pittsburgh gathering. 

While awaiting committee reports several ad- 
dresses were listened to, and among these was one 
from Samuel Gompers, representing New York 
cigarmakers, later to serve as president of the 
American Federation of Labor over a period of 
forty years and indelibly stamp his name into the 
history of that body and of the nation. 

The credentials committee certified 107 dele- 
gates, of whom seventy were from Pennsylvania. 
These were representative not only of various 
strictly craft unions but also of local assemblies of 
the Knights of Labor, then a powerful labor or- 
ganization, whose supremacy would soon be chal- 
lenged, and conquered, by this newcomer in the 


nee: “One of the Smartest Men Present” 


An incident of record on the opening day was 
the ousting from the platform of reporters from 
three Pittsburgh newspapers that were employing 
“rat” printers. Several delegates spoke in support 
of the motion, and commended the courage of the 
union typos. 

Immediately following opening of the second 
day’s session Samuel Gompers requested the privi- 
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a Pittsburgh paper that the socialists would at- 
tempt to gain control of the convention by the 
election of Gompers, “one of the smartest men 
present,” as permanent president, the prediction 
also being made that unless the socialists had their 
own way they would bolt, and thus impair the 
usefulness of the baby organization. 

From the committee on permanent organization 
came two--reports; the majority recommending 
Samuel Gompers for president, the minority fa- 
voring Richard Powers of the Chicago Lake Sea- 
men. Both reports also presented nominees for 
other offices to be filled. Delegate Burgman of 
San Francisco, with four others, signed the minor- 
ity report. 

By action of the delegates both reports were 
laid on the table. Temporary Chairman Jarrett was 
nominated from the floor, as were Messrs. Gom- 
pers and Powers. Jarrett’s election was unanimous, 
following the voluntary withdrawal of his two 
opponents, who were later elected vice-presidents. 
Other temporary officers were made permanent. 

A custom prevailed in those days for the “read- 
ing of papers,’ under which order of business 
propositions were brought before conventions. 
Under this rule a delegate from the seamen asked 
that Congress be petitioned to establish thorough 
regulation of the merchant marine for a better 
protection of life and property. 

Pioneer Proposal From California J 

Delegate Burgman of San Francisco called upon 
the convention to provide for establishing trades 
councils. This latter measure had been proposed 
locally by Frank Roney, then a leading figure in 
the California labor movement, a member of the 
Molders’ Union, and who by some writers has 
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been given credit for fathering the plan that estab- 
lished the now well known system of councils in 
the iron, printing, building and other trades. The 
movement had not sufficiently developed at that 
time, however, and Burgman’s proposition was not 
officially sanctioned. 

Condemnation of “button set” rivets in boilers, 
as being unreliable and the cause of accidents, was 
asked of the gathering. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the peo- 
ple of Ireland in their struggle against British 
oppression was referred to a special committee 
after lengthy discussion. 

The Miners’ Association demanded abolition of 
the “truck system,” the reduction of hours of 
labor, and enforcement of mine laws. This was 
adopted without reference to a committee, as was 
an expression of regret and condolence on the 
death of Alexander Macdonald, member of the 
English Parliament, in whose passing “a heavy 
loss has befallen the cause of labor throughout the 
world.” 

The committee on plan of organization was next 
appointed as follows: Samuel Gompers; Lyman H. 
Brant of the Detroit printers; Robert Howard, 
Fall River cotton and mule spinners; Perry G. 
Somers, Joliet iron and steel workers, and James 
Lynch, New York Amalgamated Trades and 
Labor Unions. A committee on rules was also 
named, whose later recommendations on parlia- 
mentary procedure were almost identical with 
those of today. Messrs. Slicker and McClure of 
Pittsburgh were appointed sergeants-at-arms. 
Report on Work Following Terre Haute Meeting 

The convention then listened to reading of the 
report of Secretary Moore of the Terre Haute 
convention committee, who was unable to be pres- 
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ent at Pittsburgh. That official stated his first com- 
munication had been with the convention of the 
iron and steel workers, then in session at Cleve- 
land, which immediately responded by the election 
of John Jarrett as delegate to the proposed gath- 
ering. This recorded act would seem to give to the 
iron and steel workers the honor of having been 
the first to name a representative to the Pittsburgh 
convention, P. F. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Iron Molders of North America; George Clark, 
secretary of the International Typographical 
Union; John Kinnear, president of the Boston Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, and George 
Rodgers, president of the Chicago Trades Assem- 
bly, were also given credit for early favorable re- 
sponse to the new movement. 

Moore then went on to state that “Success 
seemed to have set her seal on the efforts put 
forth from the beginning, though he had been 
compelled to advance his own funds in order to 
carry on, and that gradual growth of the work 
finally required his constant attention. He had 
sent out 2000 copies of the convention call in the 
United States and Canada, and there had been 
numerous responses, though many organizations 
could not send delegates on account of the ex- 
pense. He had received $174 in donations toward 
defraying the preliminary expenses, this amount 
being itemized as coming from seventy sources, 
the largest being $15 from the molders of Nor- 
wich, Conn.; there were nine $5 donations, the 
balance in smaller amounts, and $20 remained on 
hand. 


Looking Into the Future of the Federation 


Moore thus advised the Pittsburgh meeting: 
“Sacrifice everything but principle for perfect 
union, and we must eventually place our Labor 
Congress on a footing that will command the re- 
spect of the lawmaking power of the world—in 
fact our Congress must, on all matters affecting 
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the man who earns his living by his own efforts 
and by labor, be the dictator of that other national 
Congress which has done so much to oppress the 
workingman, and speak with no uncertain 
sound.... 

“You are here at this hour to form a federation 
of trade unionists—the fraternity of toil, of enter- 
prise and invention. The character is to be inter- 
national. The objects to be promoted by this meet- 
ing, its designs and its influences are to be as far- 
reaching as the abodes of civilized men. Let your 
action be cool, deliberate and not too over-reforma- 
tory. Grasp one idea, viz., less hours and better 
pay, and carry it into all your work as the first 
principle. How will we accomplish this? As the 
capitalists and wage-grabbers obtain their ends— 
by law.” 

Continuing, the writer stated that by law the 
conspiracy statutes could be wiped out—those ob- 
noxious measures that were used in those days to 
hamper the attempted betterment of the workers 
through union organization and activity. He fur- 
ther said the delegates should form an organiza- 
tion that could gather in its ample folds represen- 
tatives of all trades in our country, and thus put 
an end to antagonisms and jealousy among work- 
ingmen and different organizations of labor—‘“Let 
the good of one be the good of all.” The report 
concluded by thanking the then existing labor 
press—‘“less than a dozen”—for the aid it had 
given his efforts, the writer saying he had always 
found these papers ready-to publish any matter for 
the information and advancement of labor. Refer- 
ring to the naming or establishing of any publica- 
tion as an official organ of the new federation, he 
was of the opinion that as the movement must be 
international so must the organ be, and “we should 
consider all the papers the especial help and 
mouthpiece of unionism and the Congress.” 

At the close of the second day’s session an- 
nouncement was made the convention would be 
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compelled to vacate its meeting place and that fu- 
ture meetings would be in Schiller Hall. 

The following day instructions were given the 
officers for the exchange of greetings with Henry 
Broadhurst and the English Labor Parliamentary 
Committee, and through them the membership 
of union labor in that country. 

Report of the Committee on Plan of Organiza- 
tion was then taken up, and it was presented by 
Samuel Gompers as chairman. The first recom- 
mendation was that the name of the new body 
should be “The Federation of Organized Trades 
Unions of the United States of America and Can- 
ada.” An amendment proposed the name should 
read “Trades and Labor Unions.” Jeremiah Gran- 
dison, a colored delegate from a Pittsburgh assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor, favored the amend- 
ment, saying there were those who had no par- 
ticular trade and that their non-recognition would 
be dangerous to skilled mechanics. Gompers stated 
he did not want to exclude anyone who believed in 
or belonged to union labor. Delegate Powers spoke 
in favor of the committee selection of a name, 
since it would keep out political labor bodies which 
might try to force themselves in. The amended 
name was finally adopted. 

A special committee here introduced a resolution 
of sympathy to D. R. Jones, president-elect of the 
Miners’ Association, who was dangerously ill, and 
naming him as a “stalwart champion of industrial 
liberty and a martyr to oppressive conspiracy laws 
on the books of Pennsylvania.” 

Sharp Division Over Basis of Representation 

At the third day’s afternoon session further con- 
sideration was given the plan of organization. The 
committee recommendation was that one delegate 
be allowed for 5000 members or major portion 
above the first 5000; one delegate for trades assem- 
blies or councils; no individual trade or labor union 
to have representation where these units were able 
to affiliate with their national union or trade as- 
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sembly. A delegate wanted the committee figure 
changed to 2500, another proposed representation 
by states irrespective of national unions, while still 
another insisted all members should have voice in 
the selection of delegates and not the conventions 
of national unions only. 

The committee recommendation was defeated by 
50 to 28, following which Delegate Brant of the 
Typographical Union, proposed that all interna- 
tional and national unions, trade assemblies or 


‘councils, and local unions have one delegate for 


each 100 or less members and an additional dele- 
gate for each 500 or major fraction; also one dele- 
gate for each national union and one for each trade 
assembly or council. Gompers opposed the latter 
proposition. 

Consideration of the committee report was here 
interrupted and that of another committee, to 
which had been referred the proper method of ex- 
pressing sympathy with the people of Ireland, was 
taken up. Resolutions of this committee, which 
were adopted by the convention, deplored the un- 
just land laws in Ireland, stated that hundreds 
were suffering imprisonment for attempts to ameli- 
orate conditions of the people of that unfortunate 
isle, and extended sympathy to oppressed people 
of all lands who were struggling for liberty and 
right. 

Labor’s Initial Declaration of Principles 

The Declaration of Principles on which the fed- 
eration would appeal to the workers and the na- 
tion now came from the committee for the dele- 
gates’ consideration. In the form as finally adopted 
these were, in epitome, as follows: 

The preamble recited the struggle between the 
oppressor and the oppressed—capital and labor; 
stated the history of all wage-workers had been 
that of struggle and misery engendered by igno- 
rance and disunion; that the non-producing minor- 
ity of all ages, thoroughly organized, could work 
wonders either for good or evil. The formation of 
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this new federation should embrace every labor 
union, and be founded upon a basis “as broad as 
the land we live in”; labor units had already ac- 
complished great good but had not the proper na- 
tional cohesion. 

Plank No. 1—Declared that unions should have 
the same legal right to protection of property as 
had individuals and other societies; there should 
be insistence on laws providing for incorporation 
of unions and other like labor bodies. 

No. 2—For the compulsory education of chil- 
dren; if the state has the right to exact compliance 
with demands, then it also is the right of the state 
to educate citizens to a proper understanding of 
such demands. 

No. 3—Favoring laws forbidding employment 
of children under 14 years of age. 

Early Interest in Welfare of Apprentices 

No. 4—Stated that necessity demanded enact- 
ment of uniform apprentice laws throughout the 
nation; terms to range from three to five years, and 
the apprentice be provided by his employer with 
facilities to become a competent workman. 

No. 5—Demanded the enforcement of the exist- 
ing national eight-hour law in the spirit of its de- 
signers, and prevent evasion thereof. 

No. 6—Called for repeal of laws providing for 
prison labor under the contract system, which was 
designated as a species of slavery; the system was 
demoralizing to honest manufacturers, it came into 
competition with honest labor, and degraded the 
very criminals it employed. 

No. 7—Condemned what was known as the 
“truck” or “order” system of wage payment, and 
asked laws for payment in lawful money, labeling 
the system as one of gross imposition and down- 
right swindle upon honest labor. 

No. 8—Favored passage of laws securing to me- 
chanics a first lien on property that was the prod- 
uct of their labor, and providing for legal recovery 
on such lien. 
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No. 9—Demanded repeal of “conspiracy laws,” 
as applied to union labor in the regulation of num- 
ber of hours constituting a day’s work, 

Approval of Bureaus of Labor Statistics 

No. 10—Cited the wholesome effects of bureaus 
of labor statistics then in existence in some States, 
and urged Congress to establish a national bureau 
and the appointment of one for its chief who was 
identified with labor. 

No. 11—Recommended to Congress adoption of 
such laws “as shall give to American industry full 
protection from cheap labor of foreign countries,” 

No. 12—Demanded law to prevent importation 
of foreign laborers under contract. 

No. 13—Recommended labor organizations se- 
cure proper representation in law-making bodies, 
by means of the ballot, and use of all honorable 
means to that end. 

Four “supplementary resolutions” followed: (a) 
Citing the evils disclosed by Chinese labor on the 
Pacific Coast, resolving to disseminate information 
thereon, and to urge upon Congress the passage of 
laws prohibiting Chinese immigration; (b) urging 
passage of laws by states to license stationary en- 
gineers, for better protection of life and property; 
(c) demanding strict laws for better inspection of 
mines and factories, and sanitary supervision of 
factories and dwellings; (d) stricter laws making 
employers liable for industrial accidents. 

Couldn’t See “Individual Rights” for Child Labor 

During consideration of this Platform of Prin- 
ciples, of which committee Delegate Samuel Lef- 
fingwell of the Typographical Union was chairman, 
W. J. Brennan of a Pittsburgh assembly of the 
Knights of Labor opposed No. 3 (child labor) on 
the ground that “its enforcement would be an in- 
terference with individual rights.” A vigorous dis- 
cussion ensued, one delegate quoting John B. 
Gough, noted temperance advocate of that day, as 
saying “the saddest thing he ever saw was a little 
child with an old face.” Sampel Gompers told of 
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children of 6 and 8 years stripping tobacco and 
falling asleep at their tasks. The No. 3 plank was 
adopted unanimously, 

Attempts were made to have adopted resolutions 
favoring supervision of railroad and telegraph lines 
and the regulation of interstate commerce as to 
rates. Both were ruled out of order as foreign to 
the purpose for which the convention was called, 
and the chairman’s ruling was sustained on appeal. 
The chairman took the same position on a resolu- 
tion favoring reclaiming by the government of 
forfeited railroad land grants and future protection 
of the public domain as homes for actual settlers. 

Debate on Protective Tariff Indorsement 

A lively verbal exchange occurred over the No. 
11 (tariff) plank. Delegate Brant of the printers 
said he could foresee trouble in its adoption; it 
would raise up two factions—the industrial East 
wanted the tariff but the farmers and laborers of 
the West favored free trade. 

The presiding officer, Jarrett of the iron and steel 
workers, said he wanted the issue settled then and 
there, defended the tariff and the workers’ wages, 
and condemned importation of cheap foreign 
goods. { 

Burgman of San Francisco attached no impor- 
tance to the subject, but would vote for plank No. 
11 in order to preserve convention harmony; it 
was a political party issue, but he expressed his 
view that the tariff, while a protection to the man- 
ufacturer, was not one to the American laborer 
against importation of foreign cheap laborers. 

Others thought the subject foreign to the pur- 
pose of the convention and regretted its introduc- 
tion, and a delegate proposed that if the Eastern 
contingent would refrain from insisting upon a 
tariff plank the West would forego advocating 
free trade. 

A motion to table the tariff question was lost 
by 38 noes to 35 ayes, after which the plank was 
adopted as first proposed. All other sections of the 
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Platform of Principles seem to have been accepted 
without discussion or opposition. 

The “Supplementary Resoluion A,” relating to 
the Chinese, which had been offered by Delegate 
Burgman of San Francisco, was accepted with but 
one dissenting vote. A Typographical Union dele- 
gate from Boston believed the Constitution guar- 
anteed the hospitality of our shores to Chinese, 
and further, they represented a civilization much 
older than our own; he desired to “regulate” in- 
stead of “prohibit” their immigration. A New 
York delegate replied that the previous speaker 
did not represent the sentiment of Massachusetts 
labor on the question, and he declared “Let the 
Chinese be civilized in China.” The other three 
supplementary resolutions were adopted without 
any recorded discussion. 

Each Convention Would Choose Its Officers 

Consideration of the report of the committee on 
plan of organization was again resumed. It was 
finally decided that representation from national 
and international unions should be on the basis of 
one delegate for 100 or less members, two for 
400, three for 800, and so on in the latter ratio, 
with one delegate allowed for local trades assem- 
blies and councils, The plan further provided the 
objects of the organization would be the encour- 
agement of local and national union organization, 
and procuring of legislation favorable to workers. 
Annual sessions would be held the third Tuesday 
in November, at which a legislative committee of 
five delegates would be elected, one of whom 
would be the Federation secretary (chosen sep- 
arately). This committee would exercise general 
business supervision, and from among themselves 
elect the officers, consider proposed civic legisla- 
tion and initiate such like measures deemed advan- 
tageous. Per capita tax from affiliated bodies was 
set at 3 cents, and remuneration of the legislative 
committee at $3 per day in addition to incidental 
and traveling expenses. 


The chairman of the legislative committee would 
call the annual conventions to order, which would 
then elect a chairman and other officers, including 
a standing order committee to which would be re- 
ferred the whole business of the convention, the 
discussions and financial arrangements. 


Communications came as the next order of busi- 
ness, and several telegrams of congratulation to 
the new movement were read. From Boston came 
a complaint that Secretary of the Navy Hunt had 
failed to fulfill a promise to recognize the eight- 
hour day, and ended with the inquiry, “Will the 
Labor Congress appropriately notice this insult to 
United States workers?” Another proposed the 
convention name three delegates, to be augmented 
by a like number from the British Trades Union 
Congress and the Syndical Chamber of France, 
which would proceed to Ireland, study the causes 
of discontent, make deductions from the evidence, 
and publish same. A third communication offered 
to present to the new organization the seal of the 
old National Union. All communications were filed. 


Official Approval to the First Union Label 


Minor resolutions adopted, but not appearing in 
the general Declaration of Principles, demanded 
abolishment of tenement house manufacture of 
cigars; concurred in an action of the Seamen’s 
Union appealing to Congress for laws relative to 
preserving life and health of seamen, the carrying 
of a sufficient and competent crew, and for repeal 
of a law which permitted a United States marshal 
to charge $15 for executing a libel for wages upon 
a vessel, and to prevent discharge of sailors in a 
foreign port; favoring encouragement of efforts of 
the painters, bookbinders, brass finishers and mold- 
ers, in particular, and all trades in general, to- 
ward wider organization; thanking James A. Whit- 
ney of New York for copies of his monograph, 
“The Chinese and the Chinese Question”; recom- 
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mending to smokers that they purchase only cigars 
packed in boxes bearing the label of the Interna- 
tional Cigarmakers’ Union, the White Cigarmakers 
of California, or that of the Cigarmakers’ Assem- 
bly (Knights of Labor) of Pittsburgh. The amount 
of the salary of the Federation secretary was left 
to the discretion of the legislative committee. 

For the position of general secretary of the Leg- 
islative Committee three ballots were required. On 
the first Samuel Gompers of New York led with 32 
votes, followed by Mark L. Crawford of Chicago, 
17; W. H. Foster of Cincinnati, 16, and Samuel 
Leffingwell of Indianapolis, 15. Provision having 
been made for dropping the low candidate on suc- 
ceeding ballots, the final vote was 44 for Foster 
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(of the Typographical Union) and 31 for Gom- 
pers. 

The report of a nominating committee composed 
of one delegate from each state was adopted, nam- 
ing for the legislative committee: Samuel Gompers 
of the New York Cigarmakers; Alexander Rankin, 
iron molder, Pennsylvania; Richard Powers, Chi- 
cago Lake Seamen’s Benevolent Union, and 
Charles F. Burgman, Pacific Coast Assembly of 
Trades and Labor Unions. 


Public Lands and Cattle Kings 
At the closing session a resolution by Delegate 
Brant was adopted protesting a bill submitted to 


Congress, in February, 1880, as part of the report 
of the Public Lands Commission, that “would place 
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public lands in the hands of western cattle kings 
and other capitalists,” citing the deplorable effect 
to landlordism in Ireland, and deeming it incredible 
that such a system should be built up in our own 
nation. 

Cleveland was chosen as the next convention 
city. A collection was taken to defray early ex- 
penses of the legislative committee, and amounted 
to $56.10, including $2.50 one of the secretaries of 
the convention had been paid for his services and 
which that official generously donated to the initia! 
work of the new Federation. Thanks were ex- 
tended to certain named Pittsburgh papers for 
“faithful” reports of the proceedings, and final ad- 
journment was taken following a prayer by Dele- 
gate Mackenzie of the New York Bookbinders. 


Striking Felony Records of Three Big Counties 


San Francisco convicts 65 per cent, Los Angeles County 74 per cent 
and Alameda County 86 per cent of the felony cases which reach their 
respective Superior Courts. 

Although less than 5 per cent of the felony cases prosecuted in the 
courts originate in the grand jury generally, the arguments for the 
abolition of that body are not always well taken. Evidence is obtained 
by the grand jury that can be obtained in no other way, and it does a 
great deal of independent investigation. 

Court trials are usually settled more quickly and with less expense 
and furore than jury trials, and they seem to be on the increase in 
California. However, with the large turnover of judges through elec- 
tion, etc., the human element is an important consideration either way. 

It takes an average of forty-five days in Alameda County, seventy- 
three days in Los Angeles County and seventy-eight days in San Fran- 
cisco County to dispose of felony cases which go through tke process of 
a court or jury trial. Homicide, traffic and theft cases consume the most 
time. Sex cases take longer to try in San Francisco and Alameda 
counties than in Los Angeles County; in the last named county they 
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are disposed of in a shorter time, on the average, than all other felony 
prosecutions. 

The state should create a single system for collecting information 
on all felony arrests in order that an exact record may be kept at all 
times, the reason for delays determined and corrected and the public 
kept accurately informed. At present certain statistics are being col- 
lected independently by the Judicial Council and the attorney general 
and: both reports differ as to number and disposition of cases. 

These facts and suggestions are contained in a publication, “A 
System of Criminal Judicial Statistics for California,” prepared by 
Ronald H. Beattie, research assistant in the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California. 


Just Before the Battle Started 
This story is from an English paper: Panting and perspiring, two 
Irishmen on a tandem bicycle at length reached the top of a steep hill. 
“That was a stiff climb, Mike,” said the first. “Sure and it was,” said 


the other. “And if I hadn’t kept the brake on we should have gone 
backwards.” 
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Tyrannies of Fascism and Communism Equally Abhorrent to Americans 


(Excerpts from a speech by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes) 


dE issue is fascism or the America of the Founding Fathers. I 

say this fully conscious of the deliberate effort that is being made 
to cause us to believe that communism constitutes the real threat to our 
liberties. Communism is merely a convenient bugaboo with which to 
frighten those who are in their political childhood. As a matter of fact, 
it is the fascist-minded men of America who are the real enemies of our 
institutions through their solidarity, their common interest in seizing 
more power and greater riches for themselves and their ability and will- 
ingness to turn the wealth of America against the welfare of America. It 
is these men who, pretending that they would save us from dreadful com- 
munism, would superimpose upon our political institutions the equally 
dreadful fascism. If we fail to understand these significant political 
trends of the moment; or if, understanding them, we are too slothful or 
too indifferent to defend the priceless heritage that our forefathers have 
bequeathed to us, then indeed there is little hope that our once free 
America will not in her turn meekly submit to the manacles that already 
have been riveted upon the wrists of many of the countries of the world 
that until recent years were composed of free peoples. 


The true America will not tolerate a dictatorship either of the right 
or of the left. Fascism and communism are equally abhorrent to us. 
Both are tyrannies. Both should be resisted with all our strength. 


Fascism would be as destructive of our rights and liberties as would 


communism, and it is my deliberate judgment that if we should foolishly: 


adhere to fascism because it seemed to point a way out of our economic 
difficulties or because it appeared to offer the surest bulwark against 
communism, we would find that after the dictatorship of the right had 
run its course we would swing over to the other extreme into a dictator- 
ship of the left. Fascism would be only a brief interlude on the road to 
communism. 


The sinister purposes of those who would establish a fascist state on 
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our free American soil are clear from the very nature of their bold as- 
sault upon our institutions of higher learning. Academic freedom, which 
is merely the right to search after the truth wherever it may be found, 
and, after discovering it, to proclaim it, is in jeopardy. Those equally 
vital and fundamental constitutional rights of free speech and free as- 
semblage are likewise in danger at the hands of those who are busy pene- 
trating the citadel of American liberty from within while, alarmed by 
their cries of “stop thief,’ we man the ramparts and strain our eyes to 
discover the communistic foe from without. The near future will not 
only demonstrate how intelligent we are politically, it will tell us how 
much of the stuff of real Americanism still remains in this country. If 
we are intelligent as we like to believe, and if the ideals of real Ameri- 
canism still burn within our souls, we will see to it that neither fascism 
nor communism ever gains a foothold in this country. But we will resist 
them by constitutional methods. 


The Law of Averages 
“What are the chances of my recovering, doctor?” “One hundred 
per cent. Medical records show that nine out of every ten die of the 
disease you have. Yours is the tenth case I’ve treated. Others all died. 


You’re bound to get well. Statistics are statistics.”—“National Safety 
Council News Letter.” 


Wanted Lesser Evil 
At Jimmy’s home town a number of earthquakes had occurred, so, 
for safety, Jimmy was sent to stay with an uncle who lived many miles 
away. About a week later Jimmy returned with a note from his uncle 


which read: “Am returning Jimmy herewith—please send me the 
earthquake.” 
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“Peace at Any Price” Is an Expression Used by the Thoughtless 


GROUP of young people in an Eastern city, advocating neutrality 
for this country in the Italian-Ethiopian conflict, made this state- 
ment in a letter: “We stand for peace at any price.” 

Have these students thought this thing through, and accepted the 
logical conclusions to which that stand must lead? Has not their hatred 
for war, which every right-thinking individual shares, led them into an 
expression and a position inconsistent with their own honest viewpoint, 
and their own reactions to the exigencies of every-day affairs? 

Can one think that these young people, if indeed they are of the fair- 
minded, upstanding, virile type characteristic of our American youth, 
would stand supinely by and see a friend imposed upon or attacked by a 
bully, a woman insulted, or a dumb animal tortured, without any attempt 
to interfere? We all know they would not. And it seems reasonable to 
think that in great matters as in small, in affairs of the nation as in their 
own persona! contacts, they would be on the side of fair play and justice 
—and militantly, if that were necessary. 

It is only natural that young people should speak first and think 
afterward. But what of the older people who are leaders in this “peace- 
at-any-price” movement? What of those who have so much regard for 
their own safety and so little for the country in which they live that they 
will take the attitude, “We will not defend the United States in any 
war”? Can we find for them the same excuse we do for these impulsive 
youth ? 

No great religious leader has taught the “peace at any price” doc- 
trine. It is true that Jesus said: “Unto him that smiteth thee on the 
ene cheek offer also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak for- 
bid not to take thy coat also.” But he also said: “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace but a sword.” 
And the sight of the grafters in the Temple, imposing upon the poor 
people who came there to worship, roused in him such anger that he 
overthrew the tables, scattered their money over the floor and, in a flame 
of righteous indignation which none could resist, he drove them all 
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from the sacred inclosure. No, Jesus was not a “peace at any price” man. 

Our government ought, of course, to use great care to avoid unneces- 
sary entanglement in the present European conflict, or any other similar 
exigency. But should our neutrality be carried to an extent where we 
are afraid to express ourselves regarding some of the world events of the 
past few months? The United States did not join the League of Nations, 
although that League was born in the mind of an American President. 
But it did sign the Kellogg-Briand peace pact. Can this nation honor- 
ably avoid a condemnation of a flagrant violation of that pact, just 
because we might thereby subject ourselves to loss, or incur the enmity 
of some other nation? Does not neutrality of that character savor of 
“peace at any price,” and subject us to the suspicion that there is some- 
where in our make-up a lack of that spirit which has always character- 
ized us as a nation of courage and conviction ? 

‘Truly, war is a horrible thing. It is the lowest form of human 
arbitrament. It is a catastrophe to be dreaded and avoided. But it is 
not the worst thing that can happen to a nation, just as death is not the 
worth thing that can happen to an individual. One should do some hard 
thinking before he says, “I will not defend the United States in any 
war !”—Scottish Rite News Bureau. 


The executive council has interpreted the decision of the San Fran- 
cisco convention and it has carried out the decision of the San Francisco 


convention in granting charters to the Rubber Workers and to the Auto- 
mobile Workers of the nation. 


- I have my own opinions as to the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor—you have yours—the officers and delegates who attended the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor came there with theirs, 
but if we are willing to enter upon the open forum of debate and have 
decisions arrived at through the crucible of discussion—I say if we are 
willing to do that, then we ought to be willing to abide by the decisions 
reached by the convention in which we participate.—William Green. 
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World’s Greatest Print Shop 

A few recent achievements of the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, said to be the largest printing establishment in the world, 
indicate the tremendous tasks which Public Printer Augustus E. Giegen- 
gack is required to execute. 

Late one Friday afternoon the Treasury Department sent in an order 
for 100 copies of a brief for the Board of Tax Appeals with the stipula- 
tion that delivery must be had by Monday morning. Although the brief 
made 539 pages, type was set, proofreading and corrections made, and 
the job printed and delivered on time. 

Another recent order was for 2230 nickel-faced, blocked electrotype 
plates for bonds and Treasury notes. The copy reached the Government 
Printing Office late in the afternoon of March 3 with the stipulation that 
sufficient plates must be ready by 8 o’clock in the morning of March 4 
to start the presses in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. One 
hundred and five plates were delivered on schedule and the entire 2230 
were turned out in 261% hours from the time the copy was received. 

The Bureau of the Census sent in an order for 31,830,000 copies of a 
card 6 by 4 inches which were to be printed, punched with a hole at the 
top of the card, and tied in packages of 1000, making 31,830 separate 
packages. The order was completed in approximately thirty days. 

Then came the Works Progress Administration with an order for 
8,750,000 copies of a form 6 by 16 inches printed on seven different 
colors of paper, perforated, gathered and made into pads of 25 sets each. 
This rush order was received February 3 and completed February 20. 


But perhaps the most outstanding illustration of Public Printer 


Giegengack’s achievements is the work he did in connection with print- 
ing the applications for payment of adjusted service certificates, com- 
monly known as the soldiers’ bonus. As soon as the law was passed the 
Veterans’ Administration placed an order for 6,000,000 copies of the 
application. The next day 2,000,000 were delivered and the entire order 
was completed in less than forty-eight hours after it was received. 

In addition to these rush jobs which the public printer is required to 
handle upon receipt, the regular work turned out is enormous. During 
the last fiscal year the Government Printing Office printed 1,857,152,220 
postal cards, 228,187,000 money order forms, turned out 4,847,444,000 
copies of job work, and distributed 428,950,907 publications. The wages 
and salaries paid during the fiscal year amounted to $10,797,879.20. 

One of the public printer’s regular duties during sessions of Con- 
gress is printing and distributing 37,000 copies daily of the “Congres- 
sional Record.” Regardless of the number of pages it contains, coupled 
with the handicap that frequently the copy is not available until mid- 
night, the “Record” is printed and distributed by 7 o’clock in the morn- 
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Milwaukee’s Socialist Government 
By W. R. GAYLORD, in “Colorado Labor Advocate” 

In the first chapter of his book entitled “City Government,” Mayor 
Dan Hoan quotes Senator Royal S. Copeland’s statement as chairman of 
the Senate committee investigating crim2, as follows: 

“Visible government has disappeared in some of the nation’s big 
urban centers, leaving the underworld in control.” : 

The fact that this condition has not obtanied in the City of Milwau- 
kee since the socialists elected its mayor twenty years ago has probably 
furnished a sufficient reason why the citizens of Milwaukee have sup- 
ported Dan Hoan almost regardless of party. There used to be a phrase 
more or less common in that old German town which referred to “Die 
ehrliche Deutschen”—the honest Germans—which probably has had 
some unusual value there. Victor Berger used to say, when asked what 
the socialists could do in a modern city of the first class, “At least we 
can be honest.” 

Milwaukee Sets New Pattern 

It is this unaccustomed note of mere honesty, as applied to a city’s 
business, both in its dealings with the rest of the business world and as 
between its citizens themselves, which has characterized the government 
of that city. It is probably true that the socialists of Milwaukee have not 
gone very far in demonstrating any of the peculiar dogmas or economics 
of the socialist school of thought. But, by their conception of city gov- 
ernment in its relations to the functions which a city should perform 
for its citizens, they have set a pattern which is relatively new in these 
United States. 

This is the approach of Dan Hoan to the story of “City Govern- 
ment,” as he tries to tell it in the terms of his experience as mayor of 
Milwaukee. Fire and police departments, health department; sewer and 
water departments, schools and streets—all have their meaning as a 
part of the service a modern city is supposed to render its citizens in 
return for the taxes paid in. Your socialist mayor and councilmen did 
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not think of these activities of the city government as so many oppor- 
tunities for business men to ‘make some money, whether on the sale of 
supplies or in the making of contracts which could be “fattened” for 
their friends. Probably the socialists did not have so many “friends” in 
business, which may have relieved them from some of the more intimate 
acid tests of their civic consciences. 
Specific Savings Cited 

This stands out in such an unaccustomed spot as the health depart- 
ment, where an average sum of $1.93 per person was saved for a whole 
population of 400,000 people in connection with the vaccination of the 
populace to ward off a smallpox epidemic. The doctors would have Teaped 
a harvest at $2 to $3 per person. The city health department performed 
the task, paid the doctors and nurses and bought the vaccine, at a total 
cost of 7 cents a person. Doubtless the doctors called that “interfering 
with private business,” but the socialist administration just called it 
good economics, and let it go at that. 


This objective approach to the problems of taxation and city finance 
is annoying to old-timers, and may explain why the recent election was 
a hard fight for the socialist candidate for re-election. In the matter of 
taxation Mayor Hoan calls attention to the fact that a reduction of $1 
in a thousand in taxes does not mean so much to the small home owner: 
while to the owners of large properties it means a whole lot. On the other 
hand, an increase of $1 in a thousand in taxes, to pay for real services 
rendered the citizens, is something the little home owner can afford to 
pay an honest city government, while to the large property owner it 
means a redistribution of the tax burden in proportion to the benefits 
accrued, which is justified from any point of view except that of the 
fellow who demands a “cut in taxes.” Cutting “costs of city govern- 
ment” by slashing right and left in expenses may lead to a fearful in- 
crease in the costs of relief, especially during a depression period. 


In the matter of municipal finances, and the part played in them by 
municipally owned utilities, Milwaukee speaks from years of experience 
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with its own water plant. And in the matter of rates for public utility 
services, the mayor says: : 

“We have found that when a municipality merely seeks a reduction 
in rates through an appraisal and inventory and showing the excess earn- 
ings, they make little if any progress ; but when the cities prepare them- 
selves for establishing their own municipal plants, finding out what they 
can do with their own installations, then the utility company is ready to 
give concessions in rates that never would be forthcoming unless the city 
prepared itself for the furnishing of its own utility service.” 

Bankers’ Aim Is Selfish 

Concerning honest government, and the forces which may be de- 
pended upon to help secure it, Mayor Hoan has this to say about the 
bankers : 

“Banks generally seek special privileges from the city. Banks want 
the deposit of city funds at tax-paying time and they grant the very low 
interest of 2 per cent or less; they use this money for speculation and the 
accumulation of huge profits. On occasions when the city wants to bor- 
row money the banks seek to collect a very high rate of interest. Having 
a definite ulterior and selfish motive, this group cannot be expected to 
promote fair, impartial and honest government.” 

Conflicting Interests Shown 

Hoan calls the roll of the managers of public utilities, big business 
men, employers of labor, landlords, brothel keepers and racketeers. 
including also the preachers who defend the business men from whom 
come the largest contributions to their churches. These he contrasts with 


the workers, the white collar people, the civic and service groups, with _ 


reference to their interests in schools, parks and playgrounds, health 
conditions, crime control and the like. Twenty years of practical experi- 
ence seem to have given this socialist some very definite opinions in 
this line. 


Differences of opinion, when permitted . . . to purify themselves by 
free discussion, are as the clouds over-spreading our land transiently 
and leaving our horizon more bright and serene-—Thomas Jefferson. 
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International Labor Conference 


HE American delegation to the twentieth session of the Interna- 

tional Labor Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, headed by John G. 
Winant, former governor of New Hampshire and now chairman of the 
Social Security Board, and including Emil Rieve, president of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, speaking for 
the workers, has played an important part in the work of the conference. 
The group has opened up several new subjects for discussion. 

They have introduced a resolution urging a new international meet- 
ing of experts to discuss ways and means of combatting silicosis. The 
last international meeting on silicosis was held in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in 1930. 

Citing the need for protecting workers from this and other respira- 
tory diseases that endanger millions of workers in all countries, the 
resolution requests the conference to ask the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office to invoke a new meeting at which various 
aspects of the problem can be considered in the light of further medical 
and technical knowldege acquired in recent years. 


Unemployment and the Machine 

Freedom of association for workers is being put on the program of 
the conference for 1937 as a result of a resolution submitted by Gov- 
ernor Winant and. his associate, Miss Frieda Miller of the New York 
State Department of Labor. Another resolution asked that the Interna- 
tional Labor Office proceed with its studies of unemployment and inquire 
especially into the effects of the machine upon employment. 

Proposals for the adoption of the forty-hour week were warmly 
indorsed by the United States delegation, although joined in this respect 
also by the government of France. The opposition is led by Great Britain 
and by almost all the employers’ delegates to the conference. A two- 
thirds majority vote of the conference is required for the addption of 
a convention. 

Miss Miller, speaking for the United States government, said that it 
favored a work-week of not more than forty hours in as many industries 
as possible. 

“Our experience, even with hastily formulated codes,” she explained, 
“has not shaken our belief that the objective here under consideration is 
right and attainable. The problem of unemployment remains, with us as 
with many countries a major problem—partly because of the fact that 
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each year brings a large and approximately calculable accession of young 
employees who have had no chance to develop industrial skill. In addi- 
tion, as a result of this prolonged world crisis, other thousands have lost 
their skill and ready employability. 

“So long as unemployment remains a mass problem every pressure 
must be maintained on industry to lead to the absorption of workers who 
must be trained. Therefore our government hopes to see the short work- 
ing-week maintained even in those industries for which there may be no 
presently-available skilled labor supply.” 

Emil Rieve, United States workers’ delegate, said: 

“American workers can report to this conference that they are now 
experiencing a dramatic and painful demonstration of what takes place 
when state intervention is suspended. Following the repeal of certain 
regulatory laws the workers saw at once an increase in the number of 
hours worked, the lowering of minimum wages, and a constant increase 
in child labor. A policy of drift has been imposed upon our economic 
system. Planning has become virtually impossible; regulation and inter- 
vention are nullified. So-called ‘cut-throat? competition is again the pre- 
dominating characteristic of our economy... . 


Prices Outdistance Purchasing Power 


“We workers of the United States believe that what is taking place in 
our country—a condition which might be described as industrial suicide, 
wherein machine power supersedes man power and prices go up faster 
than purchasing power increases—merely antedates what will take place 
in other countries of the world as the economic system is allowed to 
fulfill its logic without state intervention. It is a disconcerting picture 
—one that can be regarded only with horror by a humanitarian. . 

“I urgently request, therefore, that all socially-minded employers in 
this assembly, all government delegates and workers’ delegates uphold 
the forty-hour week convention and its attendant stipulations as not 
merely words upon paper or so many empty declarations, but as part of 
an important social policy, a sound policy which is the open door, and 
the only open door, to an orderly solution of our economic maladjust- 
ments... .” 

Nearly four hundred delegates or advisers, representing forty-eight 
of the sixty-one states having membership in the International Labor 
Organization, were present when the conference opened. The opening 
sittings were devoted to general discussion and to discussion of the report 
of Director Harold B. Butler of the International Labor Office. 

In the meanwhile committees were set up to consider the advisability 
of applying the principle of the forty-hour week to the various indus- 
tries. As soon as the work of these committees is finished they will sub- 


mit their reports to the plenary session of the conference for general 
(liscussion. 
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Prevalence of Communism in the University of Minnesota 


concerted drive for converts to communism from the ranks of stu- 
dents in our universities and other educational institutions. While the 
drive in this direction may not be more intensively carried on than 
among other groups, the head of every American family rightfully be- 
comes aroused when he anticipates what might happen if these schools 
of thought are allowed to function as a clearing house for slanderous 
assaults on constitutional government, says the “American Worker,” 
Minneapolis. 


F ROM various parts of the country comes information revealing a 


What Is Taking Place in University 


In most instances these organized assaults on our prevailing form of 
government are the result of careful planning by trained men and 
women employed by some one of the many units organized by commu- 
nists for carrying on its work in diversified fields. It must be understood 
the work of spreading communist propaganda is by no means confined to 
party members. All left-wing radicals can honestly be classified as cham- 
cleon communists, equipped to change color from pink to red as occasion 
demands. In reality, however, all are headed for the same destination— 
the overthrow of constitutional government. 

For the last three or four years Minnesota has been recognized as a 
reasonably safe rendezvous for liberal and radical reactionaries. Identi- 
lied as such, it could not be expected that a large educational institution 
like the University of Minnesota could escape the attention of these 
groups, organized primarily for the purpose of herding as many stu- 
dents as possible into some one of their radical organizations for the 
purpose of eventually consolidating all in a major drive for ultimate 
control. That may sound like hot air, but the fact remains that this plan 
has already advanced to a point where it should be considered as more 
than a mere gesture. 

Great strides were made in 1934 in perfecting an organization in 
which all liberals and radicals in the student body would be given an 
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opportunity to absorb different methods of approaching a common goal. 

As evidence of what has been accomplished along these lines, and as 
indicating the real purposes for which radical student organizations are 
functioning in our own university, we will refresh your memory by 
quoting from the November, 1934, issue of the “Student Review,” pub- 
lished by the National Student League, with headquarters at 31 East 
Twenty-seventh street, New York City: 

“For some years there has been considerable radical expression on 
the campus of the University of Minnesota, achieving its greatest 
strength during the 1932 presidential election. Hitherto there had ex- 
isted two unimportant and impotent left-wing groups, a chapter of the 
League for Industrial Democracy and a chapter of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. Neither of these organizations exerted a mass influence 
over the student body. . . . It was obvious that while liberal and radical 
sentiment existed on our campus, the approach to the student body was 
not yet correct. 

Social Problem Club Reveals Startling Facts 

“The main problem seemed to be the permanent organization of our 
radical backing, which had hitherto only found significant expression 
under the stress of a presidential campaign. 

“The way out was found when the N.S.L. (National Student 
League) chapter and the Farmer-Labor Club... organized the Social 
Problems Club. The latter has since grown into a strong and virile or- 
ganization. It was, and is, organized on a very loose basis. No consti- 
tution exists save a few lines for the benefit of the student affairs office, 
which requires a regular constitution. 

“The greatest success, we feel, has been due to the complete co-opera- 
tion of all elements—liberals, radicals, communists, farmer-laborites and 
socialists. In fact, anyone who desires a fundamental change in the 
present capitalistic scheme of things can find a place in the Social Prob- 
lems Club. 


“Besides the presentation of radical and liberal speakers, the Social 
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Problems Club has engaged in two specific projects during the last six 
months. First it sponsored the peace demonstration and anti-war meet- 
ing on the day of the annual R. O. T. C. (Reserve Officers’ Trainine 
Corps) parade.” 

The writer then devotes considerable space to drawing a word picture 
of activities preceding and on the day of the demonstration, recitins 
incidents intended to bulge the chests of all radical leaders. For in- 
stance, attention is called to the distribution of 6000 handbills, evi- 
dently intended to arouse resentment and ill-feeling, since it is pointed 
out that “several scuffles occurred, one disturber was beaten up and two 
advanced officers received minor contusions.” A car filled with husky vol- 
unteers cruised about the campus, and succeeded in keeping the distrib- 
utors protected. 

“Although rumors had been circulated of attempts of athletes and 
advanced drill officers to break up the gathering, the reactionaries did 
nothing more than heckle. The demonstrators were equipped, however, 
to meet all comers, and this may have been a discouraging factor to the 
militarists.” 

The second of the “specific projects” is described as follows: “Dur- 
ing the recent Minneapolis strike of Local 574, General Drivers, Helpers, 
Petroleum and Tnside Workers’ Union, the Social Problems Club was 
quite active. Several special summer meetings were held to discuss the 
strike, and large audiences attended. Over $150 was raised by the stu- 
dents in support of the strike, and many went down to strike headquar- 
ters to help the strike by reporting for the ‘Organizer,’ organ of Local 
574, writing editorials, aiding in accounting, picketing, cooking food. 
and so forth. 

“The United Front has been established at the University of Minne- 
sota on a solid and fighting basis. The United Front has succeeded else- 
where within the last year. Where will it turn up next?” 


Should Organize Conservatives 

There is work ahead for those who would retard the progress of 
radicalism in our educational institutions. The average student is not in 
sympathy with this sort of thing, but hesitates to fight back single- 
handed against an organized minority. The proper thing to do would he 
to organize the more conservative in the ranks of the student body in 
erder to counteract what has already been accomplished by avowed radi- 
cals, thus effecting a formidable organization which could check the 
progress of a recognized menace to the future welfare of one of the 
greatest institutions of learning in the country. Such an organization 
could easily be national, since many other universities are suffering from 
the birth pains of pugnacious radicalism. 

The only object in reciting the 1934 events in connection with stu- 
dent activities at this time is to suggest some concerted action to cir- 
cumvent the effects of an organized effort to reduce the normal activities 
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of our educational institutions to the level of breeding places for the 
propagation of the philosophy of Karl Marx, et al. 

There is no reason to believe members of the Social Problems Club 
have curled up and gone to sleep since cold weather set in. Take a stroll 
‘hrough the university buildings any afternoon and engage in conversa- 
tion any jittery student you chance to meet, if you really wish to find 
out how wide awake this radical minority group is when the subject of 
revolutionary changes in our present form of government’ is under dis- 
cussion. Thcse youngsters are so full of hot air that their vocal pumps 
need no priming even in the coldest weather. The first question sets off 
the initial explosion, and from that time on you are doomed to listen, 
or steal away through the fumes of unleashed f renzy in unwarranted 
condemnation and ridicule of all that real Americanism has stood for 
during the century and a half of progress which has seen it emerge from 
a wilderness to the greatest free republic in the world. 


Infantile Paralysis Cure 


Discovery of a serum as valuable in the treatment of infantile 
paralysis as anti-toxin was at first in the treatment of diphtheria was 
announced at the meeting of the Kentucky State Medical Association 
last year. 

The statement was made by Dr. EK. C. Rosenow of the Mayo Founda- 
tion, University of Minnesota. Dr. Rosenow has been working on this 
problem for nineteen years. He warned his hearers that the treatment 
still is not perfectly effective but if used within forty-eight hours of 
the onset of the disease gives a very high percentage of cures. 

The serum has been used in sixty cases in Kentucky with splendid 
results, Dr, A. T. McCormack, secretary of the Kentucky State Board 
of Health, declared that the serum was “almost too good to be true.” 

Dr. Rosenow gave a demonstration of the work of the serum before 
the assembled doctors. Hight rabbits were injected first with germs of 
infantile paralysis, and four of these were given the serum treatment 
shortly afterwards. Before the meeting ended the four untreated rabbits 
were dead, while three which were treated with the serum were entirely 
well, and the fourth nearly so. 

It was pointed out at the meeting that the new serum needs to be 
used as well as discovered. The cure for diphtheria was discovered many 
Years ago and is known to every doctor and nurse. But figures from 
the census bureau showed that while infantile paralysis killed 852 
persons in this country in 1934, diphtheria killed 4159, 


Higher Education 
Farmer Brown—What did your son learn at college? Farmer Green 
—Wal, he hadn’t been home a week before he showed me how to open 
bottles with a half dollar. 
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Lake Tana and Conquest of Abyssinia 


Much interest is being taken in Italy’s recent “annexation” of «|| 
Hthiopia, including Lake Tana. This unique body of water has long been 
the center of the British sphere of interest in northeastern Africa, whic, 
was established by several treaties, and has been recognized by the greit 
powers for many years back. Aside from this fact, international com- 
mentators point out that Lake Tana is indispensable to the very life au 
existence of Egypt, it being the only water source. For this lake to be- 
come Italian and be diverted to the selfish uses of the New Romar 
Empire, they say, is as unthinkable as it is unnatural. 

All through the Italo-Ethiopian war much was said even in Italian 
news accounts that Italy would respect not only the British sphere of 
influence but the riparian and natural rights of the peoples to the water 
of this lake. These statements were made by Mussolini and his Italian 
government categorically and were constantly reiterated. However, it is 
interesting to note in light of events that on April 3, 1936, Italian troops 
occupied Lake Tana and the name of “Mussolini Peak” was given to the 
highest point of the Gorahei Peninsula, which juts out into the lake. 
Then suddenly there appeared statements emanating from Italian quar- 
ters, it is shown, which tended to modify previous statements and sug- 
gested that a small, independent Abyssinian state centering around the 
lake be established. Finally, the news from Italy on the subject changed 
to mere mention of “adjusting water rights.” Why? What is in the 
minds of the Italian exploiters? is being seriously questioned. 

To understand fully the problems involved, experts point out that it 
is necessary to recognize the tremendous importance of Lake Tana. A 
natural reservoir, covering 1100 square miles, at the surprising altitude 
of 5690 feet above the sea, Lake Tana, with its mystical action unex- 
plained by modern science of discharging water in the late summer 
when the lower Nile tends to go dry without any apparent raising or 
lowering of the surface of the lake, is a vital and essential part to the 
irrigation system of Egypt. Its tremendous discharge of water from the 
Ethiopian plateau into the Blue Nile and then into the Nile proper 
would represent a value of many millions of dollars annually if the flow 
were properly harnessed for irrigation of Italian Eritrea. Has Italy this 
actually in mind—thus cutting off Egypt? 

It is claimed by students of the question that Lake Tana is not only 
an integral part of Egypt’s water system, but that its history goes with 
that of Egypt. Around the lake and east and south of it, with the capi- 
tals of Gondar and Aksum, lies the old original section of Abyssinia, 
with a population of several million Christian people, members of the 
old Egyptian or Coptic Christian Church, which has its headquarters at 
Alexandria, Egypt. During the whole course of the war Italy never 
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hoped to annex this section or to control this lake, it is pointed out by 
these commentators. Italy’s seizure of the lake is a new and unexpected 
problem which it is believed will be met with tenacious resistance by the 


COMPLIMENTS 
f Nations. 
mee pray Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, is like India without D. GHIR ARDELLI 


the Ganges; like Palestine without Jerusalem ; like the Mississippi Val- 


ley without its many tributaries. COMP ANY 
The Abyssinian people about the lake, without any representative 
government or recognized nationality and with their ancient church 


threatened with immediate extinction, are suffering an indignity, com- 900 North Point Street 
mentators say, such as few peoples have ever suffered. The situation is 
even more unnatural and distressing than was the period of the unequal 
and unfair war attack on poor, old, defenseless Ethiopia. 


The waters of Lake Tana, high-perched as they are great in volume, Epwagp Browy & Sons 


can be diverted. This statement comes from Morden’s Geography, Lon- 
don, 1688, and shows it was known in those parts all through the middle 
ages that a diversion could be made by cutting through a single ridge, 
and that those waters would then irrigate Italian Eritrea. 

This statement shown to modern engineers is corroborated by them 
and they give details as to how easily it could be done. The new Roman : 
Empire will not want to see this enormous water wealth flow away to Compliments of 
Hgypt. Italy has seized land, water, the old Abyssinian people (free for SUPERVISOR ARTHUR M. BROWN, JR. 


5000 years) and their church. What will be the outcome? The world 
waits on the great issues involved.—Scottish Rite News Bureau. G. A. ZEITLER Telephone HIgate 3249 
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such as Nippon Electric Power Company, would become largely holding 
companies for the shares of the official monopoly. Others would confine 
themselves to retail business, buying their power from the monopoly. 
Market confidence in the government’s fairness of the conduct and valua- 
tion of appraisals was expressed when securities of power companies 
listed on the Tokyo Stock Exchange dropped about 200,000,000 yen.” 
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“Don’t be so noisy,” said mother to Jessie. “Why can’t you be quiet 
like Jimmie?” “Oh, he’s got to be quiet,” replied Jessie. “You see 
we're playing he’s daddy coming home from the Elks and I’m you.” 
—“Capper’s Weekly.” ‘ 
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Anti-War Schools for Union Labor 


The Labor Division of the Emergency Peace Campaign conducte;| 
six anti-war schools this summer in widely scattered regions. Delegates 
from twenty national and international unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor spent their summer, many on scholarships from their 
unions or the Emergency Peace Campaign, studying the causes of war 
and the opportunities of union labor to prevent future Armageddons. 

Under the direction of Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the Labor 
Division, schools for peace-labor education were conducted at the fol- 
lowing institutions: The Brookwood Labor College at Kaionah, N. Y.: 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Workers at Bryn Mawr, Pa.; the South- 
ern Summer School for Workers at Brevard, N. C.; Wisconsin Summer 
School for Workers at Madison; Summer School for Office Workers at 
Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill., and a special school the end 
of August at Commonwealth College near Mena, Ark. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign, which was so auspiciously organ- 
ized last April to keep the United States from going to war and war out 
of the world, is not setting up any additional or outside labor organiza- 
tion, but co-operating with labor unions and existing workers’ educa- 
tional organizations to influence the workers to exert their tremendous 
united power against warfare as a means of settling international dif- 
ferences. The anti-war labor schools are functioning under the resclu- 
tion adopted by the A. F. of L.’s fifty-fifth convention—“Labor is always 
the major sufferer in every way, this being true of victor and vanquished.” 

George Lansbury, leader of the British Labor party, was the chief 
speaker of the campaign last spring during its initial drive in 278 cities. 
This October and November many labor and peace mass meetings will 
be held across the country. The Emergency Peace Campaign is taking 
its activities into 500 cities, and labor will be a vital contact in each spot. 

The anti-war labor schools mark the first time in the history of the 
American labor movement when delegates have taken time from their 
jobs to come together to try to analyze the cause and cure of war from 
their own standpoint. Tucker P. Smith, president of the Brookwood 
Labor College and chairman of the Emergency Peace Campaign’s Execu- 
tive Committee on Labor, has been instrumental with Mr. Cruikshank 
in shaping the program of the schools. 

At Brookwood’s School, which ran from July 13 to August 1, over 
six seminar groups were conducted. 

Marion Hedges, at Bryn Mawr on July 25, told the students about 
the international labor and war scene. He recently returned from the 
Geneva conference as a representative of the A. F. of I, and is director 
of research for the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Dr. R. R. R. Brooks of Yale’s economics faculty was at Bryn Mawr for 
the entire summer conducting a labor anti-war project course for the 
Emergency Peace Campaign 

This winter, when the delegates return to their communities, the 
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fruits of the summer will show in the efforts of the students to carry on 
peace action programs through their local organizations. 

Last spring the Emergency Peace Campaign sponsored three groups 
of the Brookwood Players, composed of graduates of Brookwood and 
students now there, and representing eighteen unions. Normally Brook- 
wood sends one troupe on the road, but with the assistance of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign three troupes trekked 15,000 miles through 
twenty-four states, and played before 40,000 workers. Representatives 
of more than thirty unions saw a leader of the rayon workers’ union call 
his men out of the plant when the boss tried to turn it into a munitions 
factory. 

“That is our vote against war, our mandate for peace,” declared the 
hero of “Guncotton.” “Let them see if they can fight a war without us!” 

Mr. Cruikshank, director of the Labor Division, is a member of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


Jefferson Saw “Dust Bowl’ Possibility 


Thomas Jefferson was a great civilizer, a sort of American Leonardo 
da Vinci. Of all his varied enthusiasms to make this young country 
habitable for modern humans none was more statesmanlike than his 
eagerness to conserve soil. A practical farmer, the third President clearly 
saw what floods and dust storms are teaching us in bitter lessons today 
—that poorly and ignorantly hushanded soil becomes a great national 
plague. In 1813, writing about his farm in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
he said: “Our country is hilly and we have been in the habit of plowing 
in straight rows, whether up or down hill, or however they lead, and 
our soil was all rapidly running into the rivers. We now plow hori- 
zontally, following the curvature of the hills and hollows on dead level, 
however crooked the lines may be. Every furrow thus acts as a reservoir 
to receive and retain the waters, all of which go to the benefit of the 
growing plant instead of running off into the streams.” Now, a century 
and a quarter later, we are writing the principle of soil conservation into 
national law.—Washington “News.” 


Taxes "Round the World 
If the pennies collected in gasoline taxes between February 25, 1919, 
when the levy was first imposed, and January 1, 1936, were used to pave 
a highway they would provide a copper surface twenty feet wide and 
nearly 20,000 miles long, or four-fifths of the distance around the world. 
If the pennies were laid side by side they would reach around the world 
about 250 times.—‘“Oil Producer.” 


The buying of foreign-made products will cause a greater drought 
in American industry than “OV Man Sol” caused to agriculture. 
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Injunctions in Labor Disputes 
By HENRY W. LEHMANN, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
N INJUNCTION is an order issued by a court to restrain certain 
persons from conduct which if not stopped may result in irre- 
parable property damage. If applied to workers or labor organizations 
the court order is known as a labor injunction. In the United States 
both federal and state courts have the power to issue injunctions i 
labor disputes. 

Federal courts have played an important part in molding the lav; 
with regard to labor injunctions. Their power rests largely upon their 
right to prevent conduct which, if unrestrained, would interfere witli 
the transportation of the mail or would disrupt commerce between the 
states. The Sherman anti-trust law, which prohibits combinations in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states, is the federal 
statute which has been used most often as a basis for issuing injunctions. 
The Supreme Court held that this statute included within its meanin: 
labor as well as business combinations. 

The rulings of the several courts relating to labor controversies have 
not been uniform. This is due largely to the fact that the courts of the 
forty-eight states and those of the federal government all have inde- 
pendent power to issue injunctions. Conduct which in one state mighi 
be restrained is often declared legal in other states. 

No Injunction Can Prevent Strike 

To what extent does the injunction limit collective activity of work- 
ers, such as the strike and the picket line? What standards do the courts 
use in determining the kind of conduct by workers to be enjoined? The 
legality of collective action depends chiefly upon its purpose or intent. 
Moreover, even if the purpose of collective action is declared legal, it 
can not be achieved by the use of illegal means, such as fraud or vio- 
lence. Thus, in the case of a strike, if the purpose is a proper one, such 
as to raise wages, no injunction can prevent the strike. But, if violence, 
intimidation or other means considered by the court to be illegal are 
employed in the conduct of the strike, the legitimate nature of the pur- 
pose will not save the strike from being enjoined. 

It is generally agreed that strikes to secure higher wages, shorter 
hours or better working conditions are strikes for proper purposes. But 
there is no agreement as to the legality of the strike undertaken to secure 
a closed-shop contract or to force a dismissal of non-union workers. 
In some cases, however, courts have sufficiently approved of collective 
agreements between employers and employees to declare as illegal strikes 
or lockouts which constituted a breach of such an agreement. 

Injunctions Against Picketing 

Picketing—that is, the patrolling by strikers of the place of employ- 
ment for the purpose of persuading workers not to take their jobs— 
is generally regarded by workers as an effective tool in the conduct of 
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the strike. As in the case of strikes, the legality of picketing may depend 
on its purpose. Purposes which justify a strike will also justify picket- 
ing. Thus, picketing in a strike for higher wages is usually consid- 
ered legal. 

The lawfulness of picketing also depends upon the character of the 
conduct in each particular case. Great differences of opinion exist among 
the state and federal courts as to what conduct is permissible on picket 
lines. Violence, the use of force, fraud and intimidation are prohibited 
everywhere. Some courts have held that all picketing necessarily involves 
intimidation and hence must be restrained. But a preponderance of 
judicial opinion concedes the possibility of peaceful picketing and 
merely restricts violence, the use of deception in persuading other men 
not to work, and other forms of clearly illegal behavior. 

Does the use of language such as “scab” constitute intimidation, or 
may the picketing be considered peaceful despite utterances of this kind? 
Judicial interpretations as to the legality of such conduct differ. Some 
courts find in this language sufficient intimidation to warrant the issu- 
ance of an injunction. Other courts demand more compelling evidence 
of violence and intimidation before they will restrain workers from 
picketing. 

How many men may picket? The Supreme Court has not established 
a hard and fast rule in regard to methods of picketing. Each case 
must be handled on its own circumstances. Generally, in the absence 
of violence, the courts tend to permit more pickets than in the cases 
where a record of violence and mutual ill-will exists. In recent times 
injunctions have frequently specified the exact number of men per- 
mitted at each entrance to the picketed plant, the number of paces they 
must be separated from each other, and even the character of the lan- 
guage they may be permitted to use. 

Other activities of workers in their relations to employers have been 
restrained by the use of the injunction. Thus, a union may be enjoined 
from persuading employees to strike in violation of individual contracts 
with the employer wherein the workers have promised not to strike. 
Such individual contracts are commonly known as “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts. At first the courts only protected contracts which existed for a 
fixed term, but later it was held that an injunction could be used to pre- 
vent the union from inducing employees to strike where the contract of 
employment was terminable at will. Thus, if employees promised that 
while they held their jobs they would not strike, any attempt to persuade 
them to strike would be enjoined by some courts regardless of whether 


the contract of employment was for an indefinite or a fixed period 


of time. Legislation on Injunctions 


Legislation by federal and state bodies has considerably modified the 
law dealing with the use of injunctions in labor disputes. The Clayton 
act, passed in 1914, declared that “the labor of a human being ig not a 
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commodity or article of commerce” and that “nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor organizations...” It provided that an injunction shall 
not prevent the quitting of work, the lawful advising and persuading 
of others to quit work, and the peaceful assembly of workers. Injunc- 
tions may be issued only when necessary to prevent irreparable damage 
to property. Another important provision of this act established, under 
certain conditions, the right of jury trial in contempt cases arising from 
labor disputes. Several states passed similar laws. In interpreting these 
laws the courts held that they did not legalize violent action in strikes 
or the use of force. One law which a state court interpreted to permit 
mass picketing and intimidation was held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act 


Congress made no further changes in the existing injunction law 
until 1932, when it passed the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction act. 
This statute lays down conditions which must be fulfilled before a fed- 
eral court may enjoin the collective conduct of workers. The act spe- 
cifically declares that every worker shall “have full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization and designation of representatives of his own 
choosing... ” 

In accordance with this law individual agreements by workers not 
to belong to a union or not to join strikes, ete., which have often been 
used as a basis for issuing injunctions, may no longer be protected in 
federal courts. 

The Norris-LaGuardia act also lists certain types of conduct against 
which no injunction may be issued. Employees are permitted to give 
publicity to the facts involved in a labor dispute by patrolling, adver- 
tising or any other method not involving fraud or violence. They may 
also assemble peacefully to further their interests in connection with a 
labor dispute. Moreover, no injunction may be issued to prevent the 
payment of strike benefits. 

There still exist, however, cases where the federal courts have juris- 
diction to restrain collective action by workers. Such, for example, is 
the case of an industrial dispute in which fraud or violence is involved. 
But certain limitations restrict the court’s power to issue injunctions 
even in these cases. Before a federal court can act it must find (1) that 
unlawful acts have been threatened and will be committed unless re- 
strained; (2) that substantial and irreparable damage to employers’ 
property will follow; (3) that greater injury will be inflicted upon him 
by the denial of relief through an injunction than upon the worker by 
the granting of the injunction; (4) that the employer has no adequate 
remedy at law, and (5) that the local police are unable or unwilling to 
furnish adequate protection. Moreover, no injunction may be issued 
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unless the defendant is given notice and an opportunity to be heard. 
This restricts the previous practice of issuing injunctions upon the state- 
ments of one party only. 


Federal courts may still issue what is known as a temporary restrain- 
ing order if it is shown on testimony under oath that irreparable dam- 
age will result to the employer’s property by the denial of such relief. 
Such an order expires after five days. To obtain it the employer must 
put up a bond as security for any loss that might result to the worker 
from such an order erroneously issued. 


The Norris-LaGuardia act applies to the federal courts only. How- 
ever, the legislatures of approximately twelve states have passed similar 
statutes to regulate the power of their courts with respect to labor 
injunctions. Among these states are Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 


Although the Supreme Court of the United States has not reviewed 
the constitutionality of the Norris-LaGuardia act, its action in a recent 
case indicates that it is not inclined to view the provisions of the act 
as repugnant to the Constitution. The case in question came up to a 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which held the act valid. On appeal to the 
Supreme Court that tribunal refused to hear the case, thus letting the 
decision of the circuit court stand. 
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“Big Business”? Retards Recovery 


HE American people are not getting a square deal from a majority 

of newspapers “just because it happens to be a fact that most of 
our great dailies are owned or controlled by ‘big business’ or the bank- 
ing interests.” 

This, according to Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant prince, ex- 
plains why the newspapers are conducting an “absurd and unfair” 
attack on President Roosevelt while their news columns herald a busi- 
ness revival his administration has brought about. 

Filene went on the air some time ago with a devastating attack 01 
critics of government spending for relief measures. He insisted that 
such spending would have been unnecessary had American business 
been willing to co-operate with the “new deal.” 

In the spring of 1933, he said, when business was prostrate and our 
banks were closed, newspapers as a rule were loud in their praise of th 
President. 

“But now,” he added, “when the papers themselves are daily report- 
ing returning prosperity, most of them are denouncing the President. 

Newspapers Deliberately Distort Facts 

“These same newspapers are so concerned with the perpetuation of 
the traditional privileges of wealth that they are deliberately distortiny 
the facts.” 

The newspapers and “big business” men refrained from criticiziny 
the administration in the dark spring of 1933 because they were sick 
from their own excesses, Filene said, and continued: 

“They begged the President to do something, and do it quickly. They 
could not say what, but they wanted him to do something which woul 
revive business. The President did something, and eventually business 
did show signs of recovery. Then the big financial interests demanded 
they be permitted to have their way once more.” 

Warns of More Disastrous Crash 

If they get their way, Filene declared, “we may look forward to 
one more spree of unrestrained speculation and one more crash even 
more disastrous than the last one, and more terrible years of hopeless. 
deadening unemployment.” 

“Tf this attack on the President should succeed,” Filene said, “it 
means that America must abandon every effort to achieve recovery by 
distributing buying power to the masses of the American people. 

“Had the N.R.A. been continued, and had business co-operated with 
it, we would now be experiencing such prosperity as we have never 
known before.” 


In spite of the “squealing” of special interests, through the news- 
papers which have been placed in their hands, the masses of America 
are going to have a “new deal,” Filene insisted. 

Everybody wants business to get well and stay well, he said, the 
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only question being whether this can best be achieved by the “new deal” 
or “old deal.” Explaining the difference, Filene declared: 

“The ‘new deal’ seeks to revive business by enabling the masses to 
purchase its products, and, therefore, gives first attention to the wel- 
fare of the masses. 

“The ‘old deal’ places all emphasis on retaining and reviving the 
traditional rights and privileges of wealth. 


Poured Out Billions for Jobs 


“It is charged against the President by these ‘big business’ news- 
papers that he has poured out money by the billions for no other purpose 
than to find jobs for millions of American wage éarners who must other- 
wise have starved to death. 


“The President preferred to have our business men employ these 
workers, which, if we had co-operated under the N.R.A., we might have 
done. But business refused to do that, so the administration had to 
pour out billions or else let the masses starve. 

“That is the real meaning of those editorials which declare that we 
should first have balanced the budget, regardless of the fate of the 
jobless.” 

Citing William Randolph Hearst as one of the most bitter critics 
of relief spending, Filene said the publisher, who “has been able to live 
on his glorified California estate in a way which might well arouse the 
envy of an ancient Roman emperor,” hates the administration because 
he is called upon to pay taxes. 

But what Hearst and others of his stripe fail to realize, Filene con- 
tended, is that “wealth comes and can come from just one source— 
employment.” 

“There is no longer reason why the masses should remain poor,” 
Filene declared. “All that is necessary is to keep the workers employed 
at wages that will enable them to buy the things they produce. 


Basic Cause of Depression 


“The basic cause of the depression was that those who controlled our 
money neglected to arrange for a continuous exchange of goods and 
services on the part of the whole population. 

“The Roosevelt administration has dared to inaugurate unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions and abolish child labor. It has 
dared to deal with the farmer, not with mere words, but with actions 
which have provided him with buying power. 


“More than that, it has dared to propose an arrangement where we 
can distribute to the masses the huge abundance it has now become pos- 
sible to produce. That is why the newspapers are deliberately misrepre- 
senting the results of the administration’s program.” 
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Child Labor in the United States 


Before Congress submitted the child-labor amendment to the states, 
in 1924, it had enacted two federal child-labor laws, each of which in 
turn had been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Both of 
these early laws set 14 as the minimum age for employment in factories, 
mills, canneries, and workshops, with an eight-hour day, forty-eight- 
hour and six-day week, and prohibition of night work for children 
between 14 and 16; and 16 as the minimum age for children in mines 
and quarries. 

The child-labor amendment is not a law, but an enabling act, giving 
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Congress power to pass federal child-labor legislation. Its text is as 
follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, aud 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 yeare of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

The amendment has been ratified by twenty-four states, as follows: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Tlinois, Indiana, Towa. 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washine- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

When thirty-six states have ratified, the child-labor amendment will 
be a part of the federal Constitution, and it will be possible to establish 
national minimum standards for child employment on a permanent basis. 

There were 667,118 child workers 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in 
the United States in 1930, according to census figures. During the 
depression the total amount of child labor decreased, but the number of 
children working in certain undesirable occupations, or under sweatshop 
conditions, increased. 

In 1933, under the N.R.A. codes, 16 years was set as the minimum 
age for industrial employment; in certain dangerous occupations the age 
limit was 18. Asa result, child workers under 16 virtually disappeared 
from industry and commerce. 

In states and cities reporting regularly to the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, where nearly 125,000 children of 14 and 15 
years left school for work in 1929 (last pre-depression year), work per- 
mits obtained in 1934 (first full code year) showed a reduction of 90) 
per cent. 

When the codes were declared invalid, in May, 1935, the trend was 
reversed. During the last seven months of 1935 the number of children 
under 16 leaving school for work in areas reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau was about 12,000, which is 55 per cent above the total for the 
twelve months of 1934. 
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Leadership of Gompers 


H. M. Douty in “Butcher Workman” 

Samuel Gompers, who for so long guided the 
American Federation of Labor, died in 1924. Cer- 
tainly no figure in the American labor movement 
has aroused more antagonism and called forth 
more devotion. It could not have been otherwise. 
Gompers was a strong man. His life was one long 
battle in the service of the labor movement. He 
clashed constantly with employer interests and 
with those in the labor movement who differed with 
him. He was a fighter who loved a battle. He was 
uncompromising on issues which he thought im- 
portant. 


Gompers was unquestionably a leader of the 
first rank. What can we say of the character of his 
leadership? This is an important question, for it 
has practical implications and forces us to look at 
the whole process of labor development in the 
United States. Gompers’ life and leadership, as we 
shall see, reached from one era into another. Dur- 
ing his lifetime the character of our industrial life 
changed, and many new problems arose to perplex 
the labor movement. 


Rowland Hill Harvey’s “Samuel Gompers” pre- 
sents a mass of material on the life of the Federa- 
tion chief. In writing Gompers’ biography he had 
to write largely a history of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for Gompers’ life was inextricably 
bound up with its development. He uses much 
material from Gompers’ autobiography, from the 
archives of the Federation, and from the files of 
the ‘American Federationist.” His book supple- 
ments Louis Reed’s “The Labor Philosophy of 
Samuel Gompers” and Louis L. Lorwin’s “The 
American Federation of Labor,” neither of which, 
for some reason, is mentioned in the bibliography. 


Early Years as a Cigar Maker 


Samuel Gompers was born on the east side of 
London in 1850 of Dutch-Jewish stock. His father 
was a cigarmaker. In 1863 the family came to 
America and settled on the east side of New York. 
Young Gompers learned the cigarmaker’s trade. 
Soon he ceased serving as helper to his father and 
took his place as a worker in regular shops. He 
was active, vigorous, eager. He supplemented his 
meager schooling by attending lectures and classes 
at Cooper Union. More important, perhaps, were 
the ideas and information he obtained from dis- 
cussions and readings while at work at his trade. 


Those principles of labor organization and ac- 
tivity which Gompers cherished were gained 
through hard experience. During the ’70s and ’80s 
of the last century he was in the thick of the bat- 
tles of the New York cigar makers. It was here 
that he served his trade-union apprenticeship. To- 
gether with Adolph Strasser and others, Gompers 
made the Cigarmakers’ International Union into a 
strong organization, based upon high dues, sick 
and death benefit payments, and a limited program 
of immediate demands. 


The world in which Gompers found himself was 
a swiftly changing one. It was a period of rapid 
technical change in industry, and an even more 
rapid consolidation of economic power by “cap- 
tains of industry.” It was a period of ruthless in- 
dividualism. In the trade-union world all was con- 
fusion. Numerous voices pointed to numerous 
roads to salvation. Trade-unions were weak and 
labor defeats were many. For a brief period (1884- 
1886) the dramatic rise of the Knights of Labor 
seemed to solve the problem of labor unity and 
organization, but the Knights soon disintegrated. 
Moreover, basic conflicts developed between the 
all-inclusive Knights and the craft unions of skilled 
workers. 

Gompers was a part of all this, and the little 
cigarmaker became convinced that “pure and sim- 
ple” trade-unions were basic to labor advance. His 
experience with the “impossibilists’ among the 
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GUNN, CARLE & CO. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
REINFORCING STEEL 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


20 POTRERO AVENUE 
Phone UNderhill 5480 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Zinke Renewing Shoe Co. 


656 MARKET 
145 GRANT AVE. 
977 MARKET 


1165 MARKET 
152 POWELL 


Master Craft Shoe Rebuilders 


ROBT. B. FINN 


President 


RICHARD M. FINN 
Vice-President 
EDWARD J. FINN 


Secretary 


JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


Telephone SUtter 4188 


384 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Branches: Los Angeles - Seattle, Wn. 
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Victoria Pastry Co. 
Sanitary Workshop 


1362 STOCKTON ST. Cor. Vallejo 
Wholesale - Retail 


Telephone SUtter 2015 
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JOHN CASEY 


City Engineer 
San Francisco 


Phone MArket 9303 


HOTEL VALENCIA 


504 VALENCIA STREET 


At Sixteenth Street San Francisco 


Modern Furnished Rooms 


Steam Heat and Showers 
Permanent - Tourists 
75c to $1.50 Per Day Rates by the Week 


S. BRIZZOLARA DRAYING CO. 


General Forwarding 


106 CLAY STREET San Francisco 


Greetings from 


Dr. — Butler 
Dr. Geo. K. Rhodes 


Dr. J. H. Shane 


DENTIST 


2632 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Open Hours: 8:30 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Office 
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PHONES Factory 


Mission 6930 


Bayle, Lacoste & Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Tripe, Calves’ Heads and Feet, Brains, Tongues, 
Sweetbreads, Livers and Ox Tails 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


555 California Street San Francisco 


LARRY BARRETT TIRE CO. 


Corner Taylor and O'Farrell Sts. 


Kelly Springfield Tires 
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early socialists turned him against independent 
labor political action. He became, indeed, deeply 
hostile to state intervention in economic life. This 
later led him to oppose such measures as unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, and legal 
limitations on the hours of labor of men. Gom- 
pers, indeed, participated actively in politics after 
1906 on a non-partisan basis, but his political pro- 
gram was mainly negative in character—restriction 
on immigration, relief from the use of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes, and the like. He felt that 
the only hope for labor lay in the construction of 
strong organizations on the economic front. He 
refused to develop a social philosophy, to set a 
goal, for the labor movement. He was interested 
only in “More, more, here and now.” 

On the basis of this circumscribed program 
Gompers set about the task of building a national 
labor movement. In 1886 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was formed, an outgrowth of the 
earlier Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions. The nucleus of the Federation was com- 
posed of the cigarmakers, carpenters, printers, and 
other unions of skilled craftsmen. Gompers was 
its first president, a position which he held, except 
for one year, to the day of his death. 


Growth of the Federation 


The Federation is now a relatively strong trade- 
union center. It was not so during those first years 
when Gompers, fired with magnificent enthusiasm, 
nursed along the new and weak organization. 
Funds were scarce in the early years, and often 
there was not even money enough to pay Gompers 
his small salary. The work of the Federation was 
conducted under conditions of great difficulty. 
There must have been many times when the cause 
seemed lost. But Gompers and his band of faith- 


.ful followers carried on. The decline of the Knights 


left the field to the Federation. The trade-unions 
weathered the depression of 1893, and the Federa- 
tion was on the road to stability. Its growth was 
slow but steady. 

Mr. Harvey carries us through the crowded 
years of Gompers’ life, and the events of his life 
were usually connected in some way with the labor 
movement. There seems little to say about his 
private life because there was so little of it. Always 
we see Gompers the fighter. He fought against 
dual organizations such as the old Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance and later the I. W. W. He 
battled with the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and other employer organizations. He op- 
posed what he considered dangerous tendencies in 
the Federation. He collided with the courts. He 
fought for legislation that would free labor from 
the menace of the labor injunction. 

Against Labor Political Action 

During the war Gompers became a super-patriot 
and crusaded against the Hun. He was cruelly 
disillusioned by the post-war deflation of labor 
organizations. He fought against the strong move- 
ment for labor political action during the years 
immediately after the war. During the early 
’20s we find him very actively interested in the 
labor movements in Mexico and Central America. 
Finally, at the 1924 convention, Gompers, an old 
man, broken by years of struggle, was elected for 
the last time to the presidency of an organization 


he had almost made his own. He died on Decem- 
ber 13, 1924. 


ee 
UNFAIR CLOTHING FIRM 

The Curlee Clothing Company of St. Louis is 
renewing its thirty years’ war on union labor. 
This unfair firm refused to sign any agreement 
with the St. Louis Joint Council of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. By unani- 
mous vote the St. Louis Central Trades and La- 
bor Union and the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor’s annual convention, held at Hannibal on 
May 25-27, 1936, placed the Curlee Company on 
the “We Don’t Patronize” list. 
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ST. FRANCIS PASTRY CO., INC. 


BETTER PIES, CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Associations and Lodges Our Specialty 


Phone SUtter 5767 50-52 RITCH STREET 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephone SUtter 9815 
INDEPENDENT 


TEXACO CERTIFIED STATION 


Personal Service 
Complete Lubrication - Batteries - Tires 
Oil - Gas 
50 MISSION STREET 


JONES-THIERBACH CO. 


“Quality Coffees” 


TED JOHNSON 


431-447 BATTERY ST. San Francisco 


NEW YORK PT. BARROW, ALASKA 


ARNOLD LIEBES 


FURS 


218 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Quality and Cleanliness Is Our Motto 


Evergood Pork and Delicatessen Store 
RAUSCHER & SONS 


Manufacturers of High Grade Sausage 
and Delicacies 


Phone ATwater 1323 2449 MISSION STREET 


ATLAS TOW SERVICE 


WALTER M. CAHILL 


Towing Exclusively 


Telephone ORdway 4242-4243 


Compliments of 


MANGRUM-HOLBROOK CO. 


Bought for Cash Sold on Terms 
ALLEN MILLS - RAY QUINN 


USED CARS 


Contracts Refinanced 


1960 MARKET STREET 
Phone UNderhill 9344 
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UNION PACIFIC LINEN and TOWEL 
SUPPLY LAUNDRY 


830-834 TWENTY-EIGHTH ST. 
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Ansel W. Robison 


Bird and Animal Importer 
Birds - Animals - Cages - Supplies 


Phone GArfield 0311 40 O’FARRELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Detmer Woolen Co. 


Imported and Domestic 


Woolens and Tailors’ Trimmings 


28 GEARY STREET 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dr. J. C. Campbell 
DENTIST 


HEmlock 6803 1012 Market St. 
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THE FAMOUS 
CLOTHING COMPANY 
TUXEDOS RENTED 


2516 MISSION STREET, near 21st 
J. J. RYAN, Mer. 


Velvetone Poster Company 


Planned Dealer Display Advertising 
Sells Your Products 


MARKET AT BEALE 
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San Francisco 
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W. A. TAYLOR 


WINDOW SHADES - VENETIAN 
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LANDO 
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Auto Workers’ Board 
Reports Great Gains 
In Union Membership 


By FRANK WINN 

LANS for co-ordinating the steel and automo- 

bile drives were laid, affiliation with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was approved, 
and a more than 100 per cent increase in member- 
ship in the last three months was announced, at 
the first meeting of the general executive board of 
the United Automobile Workers since the union’s 
convention last April. 

In approving the action of President Homer 
Martin in affiliating with the C. I. O., the board 
also wired the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor protesting against the “trial” 
of the C. I. O. unions. 

The telegram, while declaring the loyalty of the 
union to the A. F. of L., defended the industrial 
type of organization and challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the council’s threatened expulsion of 
the twelve C. I. O. unions. 

C. I. O. Suspension Hit 

“The contemplated suspension of international 
unions aligned with the C. I. O. can serve no other 
purpose than to play into the hands of the avowed 
enemies of organized labor,” the telegram said. 

Declaring that the power to expel international 
unions was vested only in the convention of the 
A. F. of L., the wire continued: 

“If any member of the executive council or if 
any officer of any organization affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. feels that he has any grievance toward 
the C. I. O. or any of its affiliates, for which we do 
not grant there is any basis, we suggest the proper 
form for the presentation of such a grievance is to 
go before the coming convention of the A. F. 
of L.” 

Plans were completed at the board meeting for 
the co-ordination of the auto workers’ legal work 
with that of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. Lee Pressman, attorney for the S. W. 
O. C., appeared at the meeting to present the plan 
of co-ordination. This plan provides that local at- 
torneys acting for the steel committee will also 
handle legal problems for the auto workers when- 
ever they arise. 

Membership Doubled 


Reports of organizers and executive officers re- 
vealed that membership in the U. A. W. had in- 
creased more than 100 per cent, bringing the total 
to nearly 90,000 since the April convention, Martin 
announced. At the time of the convention the union 
was paying per capita tax to the A. F. of L. on 
40,000 members. 

Approximately 25,000 to 30,000 of the increase 
was due to the amalgamation of independent 
unions, including the Automotive Industrial Work- 
ers’ Association, the Associated Automobile Work- 
ers of America, and various locals of the Me- 
chanics’ Educational Society of America. 

—__—_@____—— 
DEATH OF UNION OFFICER 


Charles F. Scott, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America, died sud- 
denly in Kansas City, Kan., last week, following 
a heart attack. He had served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood since 1926. De- 
ceased was 57 years of age. 

————— 


TO AID SPANISH WORKERS 


At its convention in Philadelphia recently the 
American Federation of Teachers approved a reso- 
lution today authorizing collection of a $5000 fund 
“to aid Spanish workers in their fight against 
fascism.” 
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Liquidators - Jobbers - Auctioneers 


JERROLD H. BAER 


ALBERT BAER MERCANTILE CO. 


617 - 619 MISSION STREET 
Phone GArfield 2370-2371 
San Francisco 


Bowman Plumbing Supply Co. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings 
Bath Tubs - Toilets - Sinks 
Lavatories and Brass Goods 


1321-1325 MISSION STREET, at 9th 
San Francisco 


Compliments 


THOS. M. FOLEY 


Judge of the Municipal Court 


R. G. CLIFFORD 


YOUDALL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


215 MARKET ST. 


San Francisco 


MAKES DELICIOUS FUDGE 
OR ICING IN FOUR 
MINUTES 


Golden Nugget Sweets, Ltd. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Specializing in Food Products for Building and 
Maintaining Health 


ROSENBERG’S 


Original Health Food Store and 
Whole Wheat Bakery 


1120 MARKET STREET Opposite Seventh 
Phone MArket 3033 


Phone DOuglas 0400 556 BRYANT 


Standard Metal Products 


Multiblade Fans and Blowers 
Construction Equipment 
Steel Plate and Sheet Products 
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Aaron Goldberg Theatres 


PEERLESS—148 Third Street 
NEW CIRCLE—Market near Taylor 
REGAL—Market near Taylor 
EGYPTIAN—Market opposite Jones 
SILVER PALACE—Market near Third 
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DIAMOND SETTING 
Phone GArfield 1143 


CHAS. MENDLER 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
All Kinds of Platinum and Gold Jewelry Made to Order 


852 PHELAN BUILDING 760 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, California 


REPAIRING 


Radio - Refrigerators - Ranges 
Electrical Appliances 


CALIFORNIA APPLIANCE CO. 


1109 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Ignition, Starter, Generator Repairs - MArket 6176 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


ROY W. JOHNSON 
Willard Storage Batteries - Arvin Radios 


111 TENTH STREET at Mission San Francisco, Calif. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


56 MASON STREET San Francisco, Calif. 


HOTEL ADLON 


438 O’FARRELL STREET 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Both Hotels Operated by Owner 


KNIGHTS OF THE RED BRANCH 


CELEBRATE 
LABOR DAY 


Afternoon: Instrumental and Vocal Music - Step 
Dancing 


Evening: American and Irish Dancing 


K. R. B. HALL 
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Vandeleur Advocates 
Closer Relationship 
Of Farmer, Consumer 


(Labor Day Message of Secretary-Treasurer of California 
State Federation of Labor) 


By EDWARD D. VANDELEUR 

T HAS been said that Labor Day is a day that 

the workingman has fought for. We know that 
it was not given to him by the industrialists. It rep- 
resents the past triumphs of the working classes. 
While we have accomplished much in the past we 
cannot, on this or any other Labor Day, afford to 
spend too much time looking backward. The labor 
struggle is the most living movement in the world 
and it is in a fighting spirit that we must com- 
memorate the day. 

For that reason I feel that I have no time to 
spend in eulogy of the past, but that I must roll up 
my sleeves, so to speak, and present to you the 
problems that confront us in the coming year. 

In California, I regret to say, the rights of the 
workingman are being dangerously challenged. In 
the past few months agricultural workers in 
Orange County were lawlessly beaten down by 
hired thugs from Los Angeles, with the assistance 
of the Highway Patrol of the State of California. 


The California State Federation of Labor is giv- 
ing its support to the agricultural workers of Cali- 
fornia. There has never been a stable and responsi- 
ble organization of farm workers in California, and 
as a result we have had years of turmoil and blood- 
shed as symptoms of a bad condition. The Reset- 


tlement ‘Administration is doing much for the agri-* 


cultural workers; eight new camps, which will take 
care of many people, were established this year. 
The W.P.A. is also assisting the farm workers, 
and now, with the conservative and responsible 
labor movement moving into the field, this class of 
worker may expect a square deal in the future. 


Dangerous “Vigilante” Movement 


I appeal to the working masses to organize. I 
urge every union man to lend his strength to the 
pressure that must be brought to bear on author- 
ities sworn to protect law and order. A labor 
leader is only as strong as the masses behind him. 
The rumblings and the protests must come from 
you. Organized labor in California has never 
needed every man and woman in its ranks as des- 
perately as it does in this crisis. We must act to 
protect our rights as union men and as citizens. 
It is up to us to nip in the bud right now a dan- 
gerous vigilante movement in California. 

With all of the odds that labor has to struggle 
against it is unfortunate that we have lately ac- 
quired a new problem. We hear much about purg- 
ing labor of “reds.” 

I do not want to minimize the destruction of 
which irresponsible radicals are capable. We have 
heard a great deal of those tactics called “boring 
from within.” But I do want to warn of a serious 
pitfall. Let us not get so fanatical in our “red” 
baiting that we nourish those forces that we wish 
to destroy. Let us guard against the danger of 
being made tools of by the industrialists who 
scheme to divide us and weaken our strength. We 
must be guided by our own judgment and deal 
with the forces of disruption wisely. 

Our greatest work along these lines can be 
done by working for conditions that leave no room 
for agitators and malcontents. Radical propa- 
gandists can not do their disruptive work under 
good working conditions, any more than disease 
germs can thrive in sunlight and cleanliness. 

I predict that the greatest blow to chronic agi- 
tators will be dealt by the six-hour day and five- 
day week. I believe that we are fast approaching 
the time when the six-hour day and five-day week 
will be mandatory on industry. That remains the 
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TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 


MacMASTER-PAINE COLLEGE 


1311 SUTTER ST., AT VAN NESS AVE. 
Phone GRaystone 4612 


Day and Evening Classes 


Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Courses 


The School That Places Its Graduates in Positions 


Phone SUtter 7113 


California Screw Company 


Manufacturers of 


Screws and Screw Machine Products 


74 CLEMENTINA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


KARL'S SHOE STORES, Ltd. 


KUSTOM MADE SHOES 


Shoes for the entire family at very reasonable prices 


2684 MISSION 
1505 FILLMORE ST. 


2310 MISSION 
1429 STOCKTON ST. 


BUY YOUR 
FRIGIDAIRE 


(Electric Refrigeration) 
FROM 


SHIRAR YOUNG CO. 


Oldest and largest exclusively Frigidaire Dealership in 
the entire Bay Region 


1450 Van Ness - 2100 Broadway - 1454 Burlingame Ave. 
San Francisco Oakland Burlingame 


ENJOY YOUR MEALS AT THE 


TRUE BLUE CAFETERIAS 


Quality Food at Popular Prices 


L. SVENDSGAARD, Proprietor—Cert. 1070 Division 54 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


725 Market St. 
San Francisco 


1714 Franklin St. 
Oakland 


2128 Center St. 
Berkeley 


FROM THE LAND O’ CORN 


Rath’s Black Hawk Ham and Bacon 
Vacuum-Cooked Meats . . . Smoked Meats 
Sausage 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 


334 TOWNSEND 


San Francisco Branch 


Phone EXbrook 2814 
New and Used Equipment 


LAMBERTSON COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of 
Restaurant, Bar, Refrigeration and Store 
Equipment 


942 MISSION STREET San Francisco, California 
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greatest labor reform to be put over in the com- 
ing year. 

Labor is now beginning to feel the beneficial 
effects of the liberal laws enacted by Congress. 
Finally we have awakened to the fact that the 
future security of the workingman is society’s re- 
sponsibility. Thanks to the Social Security Act, 
the shadow of unemployment and old age no 
longer will hang over the worker, This, we hope, 
is the beginning of a series of social reforms that 
will give the workingman and his family the pro- 
tection that society owes him. ; 

Labor No Longer Society’s Stepchild 

This is the dawning of the realization that that 
part of the world in which the workingman lives 
must not always be dark while the other part is 
warm and bright. 

Labor will some day no longer be society’s step- 
child. There is a growing realization that the man 
who labors is entitled to some of the benefits of 
society. We are carrying the fight further than the 
struggle for bread and butter. The need of the 
workingman to educate his children, and to share 
in some of the refinements of life, is being at last 
recognized. We of labor insist that because a man 
works on relief is no reason for his having to exist 
on society’s left-overs. 

Four years ago the people of America turned 
their backs to a stupid and unintelligent and selfish 
policy which had plunged America (the human 
beings whom you meet on the streets, in the street 
cars, on the farms and in the country stores) into 
a chaotic morass and bog of human misery. 

We all remember how desperate was the na- 
tional economy when the bankers of America 
appealed—yes, begged—the people of America to 
give them respite—respite from the evil doings of 
the bankers themselves. 

Now we find the very same bankers who were 
saved from themselves crying aloud how wrong 
it is for the government to assist the working man 
and woman by furnishing jobs. Labor is emphatic 
in saying that those people who are out of work 
and who must be taken care of should be given 
an opportunity to produce for themselves. 


The Farmer and the Consumer 


The farmer—the producer of the necessities of 
life—can himself live only if he raises those neces- 
sities for a profit. On the other hand, the con- 
sumer who must have that farmer’s produce in 
order to live must be allowed to purchase it at 
the lowest cost that can give the farmer his profit, 
and everything possible must be done to eliminate 
any middleman whose function does not tend to 
increase the cheapness of distribution of the prod- 
uct; and moreover, everything must be done to 
stop speculating, all gambling with the bread- 
basket, which has even the lightest effect upon 
the producer and the consumer. 

There must be legislation which will bring about 
a closer business relationship between the farmer 
and the consumer. Nearly 50 per cent of the price 
for agricultural products paid by the consumer 
goes into the pockets, not of the farmer, but of 
various middlemen, and it is probable that over 
half of what is paid to middlemen is needless, and 
can be saved by wise business methods; and can 
therefore be returned to the farmer and the con- 
sumer, 

The farmer and the workingman have traveled 
through the hard time of the last five years to- 
gether, and clouds that were dark and gloomy are 
now becoming bright with new hopes for the 
future. But these very smart bankers, who four 
years ago came begging to the American people 
to give them respite, now refuse to assist the 
farmer and the worker. Instead, they are crying 
aloud to the American people to turn away from 
the “new deal” and go back four years. I appeal 
to the farmer and the workingman not to turn 
back but to go forward with the “new deal.” 

Labor faces a good year. 
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MONSON BROS. 


General Contractors 


475 SIXTH STREET DOuglas 1101 


Johnson Locke 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


149 CALIFORNIA ST. 
San Francisco 


Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co. 


Glass Distributors 
666 HOWARD STREET DOuglas 3122 
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BOB BARRETT 


Automotive Specialists on Hudson Motor 
Car Co.’s and Chrysler Products 


300 GROVE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


JUST TASTE THAT FLAVOR .. . 


It’s ALTA COFFEE 


ALEXANDER-BALART CO. 


BEALE AND MISSION STREETS 


Telephone HEmlock 6494 


D. H. RHODES & COMPANY 
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PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 


MAIN OFFICE 
169-77 Eleventh Street San Francisco 
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1214 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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History of Labor Day 
As National Holiday 


Labor Day, 1936, is the forty-third annual cele- 
bration of Labor Day as a legal national holiday. 
The history of the law is significant. It indicates 
the ever-increasing influence of the economic or- 
ganizations of labor over the deliberations of legis- 
lators. 


Two years after the New York City Central 
Labor Union, in 1882, adopted a resolution that 
one day in each year should be designated as a 
special holiday for the workers, the American 
Federation of Labor initiated a definite movement 
to have the first Monday in September made a 
general holiday for this purpose throughout the 
United States. 


In furtherance of this program the 1884 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution offered by 
Delegate A. C. Cameron of the Chicago Trades 
and Labor Alliance: 

“Resolved, That the first Monday in September 
of each year be set apart as a laborers’ national 
holiday, and that we recommend its observance by 


all wage workers, irrespective of sex, calling or 
nationality.” 


During the next ten years organized labor de- 
voted its attention to securing the enactment of 
state laws making Labor Day a legal state holiday. 
The movement was so successful that by 1893 
twenty-three states had enacted such legislation. 


National Labor Day Bill in Congress 


Encouraged by this achievement, officials of the 
American Federation of Labor in the early nineties 
started a campaign to have the Congress of the 
United States pass a statute making Labor Day a 
national legal holiday. 

Taking advantage of the special session of the 
Fifty-third Congress convened by President 
Grover Cleveland in August, 1893, to consider the 
serious financial condition then existing, Senator 
James H. Kyle of South Dakota and Representa- 
tive Amos J. Cummings of New York jointly intro- 
duced a bill setting apart Labor Day as a national 
holiday. The Cummings-Kyle bill read: 

“That the first Monday in September of each 
year, being the day known and celebrated as 
labor’s holiday, is hereby made a legal public holi- 
day, to all intents and purposes, in the same man- 
ner as Christmas, the first day of January, the 
22nd day of February, the 30th day of May and 


the 4th day of July are now by law made public 
holidays.” 


No Opposition 


The Cummings bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Labor, and the Kyle bill to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. So far as 
the record goes there was no opposition to the bill 
in either committee. 


Senator Kyle, who was the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, re- 
ported the bill favorably to the Senate and recom- 
mended its enactment. The Senate took up the 
measure on June 22 at the request of Senator Kyle, 
who pointed out that more than twenty states had 
settled upon the “first Monday of September or 
the first day of October” as a holiday for labor, 
adding: 

“In order to make the observance uniform, that 
all may enjoy vacation privileges upon the same 
day, the labor organizations of the country have 
united in asking that the first Monday of Septem- 
ber be set apart as a holiday.” 


After a very brief discussion in which no opposi- 
tion to the measure was voiced, the Senate passed 
the Kyle bill and transmitted it to the House of 
Representatives, where the Cummings Labor Day 
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OLDSMOBILE SIX and EIGHT 


LLOYD M. DUDLEY C0. 


USED CARS 


1617 MARKET ST. 
1595 VAN NESS 


ORdway 3415 
ORdway 3412 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


A. CROSETTI BRO. & CO. 


Established 1912 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Janitorial and Window Cleaning Service - Janitor Supplies 


620 WASHINGTON STREET 
Phone SUtter 2787 San Francisco, Calif, 


JACK McCARTHY PAT PHILLIPs 


LABOR TEMPLE CAFE 


The Finest of Wines and Liquors 


2931 16th STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Opposite S. F. Labor Temple 


Telephone: MArket 9321 


B. W. CARNEY, Prop. Phone MArket 4685 


JOHN M. DUNCAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 
French Ranges, Broilers, Steam Tables, Sinks, etc. 
Representatives for All Ranges 


1729-31 MISSION STREET 


Between 13th and 14th San Francisco 


Buy for Less 


THE NEW MISSION MARKET 
MISSION at 22nd STREET 


Food Headquarters of the Mission 


20 Large Departments 


MICKEY SARRAILLE 


VENICE CAFE 


Italian Dinners - Charcoal Broiled Steaks - Merchants’ 

Lunch with Glass of Wine, 40c - Special Dinners, 60c 

and 75c - Saturday, Sunday and Holiday Dinners with 
Home-Made Raviolis, 75c - Wines and Liquors 


TAR SARRAILLE 


3074 SIXTEENTH STREET 
UNderhill 5276 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Between Mission and Valencia 


Compliments of 


LYNCH’S 


3098 16th STREET 


Importers of Fancy Confectioneries, Chocolates. 
Cordial Candies, Nougat in Boxes and Bonboniere 


Nebbia Pastry Co. 


Phone GArfield 1937 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH PASTRIES 
414 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
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THOMAS FINN 
GUS A. ELBOW CO. 


General Agents - Insurance 


324 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel. KEarny 7100 


KLEIBER MOTOR COMPANY 


bill had already been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor and placed on the 
House calendar. 

In order to secure prompt action by the House 
of Representatives, Lawrence E. McGann of IIli- 
nois, chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
made a motion on June 26 that the Kyle bill be 
substituted for the Cummings bill and be taken up 
for consideration. This was done, and the House 
passed the Kyle-Cummings bill without discussion. 


Signed by President Cleveland 


On June 27 the Labor Day bill was signed by 
Vice-President Stevenson, president of the Senate, 
and Speaker Crisp of the House of Representa- 


Telephone UNderhill 8846, MArket 3737 


JOHN M. RATTO GRAIN CO. 


Grain - Mill Feed - Hay - Livestock 


931 BRYANT STREET 


ARNSTEIN, SIMON & CO. 


Dealer of Studebaker Automobiles - Studebaker | tives. WOOLENS 
Trucks and Oshkosh Four Wheel Drives President Grover Cleveland affixed his signature 
Manufacturers of Diesel Motor Trucks to the measure on June 28, 1894. 86 THIRD ST. 
The victory of labor was announced by Samuel 
10th and FOLSOM STREETS SAN FRANCISco | Gompers, president of the American Federation of San Francisco 
Labor, in his annual report to the 1894 convention 
Phone DOuglas 4322 of ne Federation: He said: Motor Maintenance - Automatic Controllers - Starters 
“National Labor Day.—It affords me pleasure to 


be able to report that the demand made by the 
American Federation of Labor for making the first 
Monday in September of each year a legal holiday 
has passed Congress and was made a law on June 


REYNA ELECTRIC WORKS 


Motors Rewound - Repair - Rebuilt 


Milo Coffee Company, Inc. 


Coffee Par Excellence 28, 1894.” GENERATORS 
——— So ———_—_—_—_ 
: Tel. HEmlock 2456 
759 HARRISON STREET San Francisco, Calif. LOWER FARES AID RAILROADS 1681 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Lower passenger fares are bringing the Balti- 
more & Ohio “out of the red,” President Daniel 
Willard declared last week. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission released figures showing that 
other eastern carriers are also being helped. July 
passenger revenues, it said, were 19 per cent larger 


than a year ago. 
— 


Oh, the Schools! 


Oh, the schools, the public schools! 
Playground acres, swimming pools, 
Great equipment, so I’m told, 
Costing much taxpayers’ gold; 


Phone MArket 3063 


FRANK C. BOORMANN 
STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


815 BRYANT ST. San Francisco, Calif. 


Greetings from 


Allied Box and Excelsior Co. 


555 TENTH STREET HEmlock 1626 


Phone EXbrook 0172 


Edward R. Bacon Company Franklin Machine Co.. Inc 


Construction Equipment 


Art and music, dancing, yes; 
Beauty culture, too, I guess! 
Nails are polished, hair is waved; 


RBC. Manufacturers 
(E o) Poor taxpayer, he is shaved! Engineers and Machinists 
Folsom at 17th Street San Francisco, Calif. Pupils stripped ’most to the skin, 120-126 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Before some classes may begin; 
On the field they run and shout— 
That’s their lesson, school’s not out. 


Phone UNderhill 1874 


A-1 BOX LUNCH 


AND SANDWICHES 
Wholesale and Retail 


Hughes Auto Repair 


Authorized Union Shop 
Auto Mechanics’ Union No. 1305 


GENUINE FORD PARTS 


Truck Repair Work a Specialty 


75 COLUMBIA SQUARE at Harrison St. 
Phone MArket 6388 


They learn to swim, they learn to dance, 
And on athletic fields to prance. 

But do they know arithmetic? 

Strange more taxpayers do not kick. 


Youngsters, age of nine or ten, 
Learn to toot a horn, and then 
That means uniforms to buy; 
Poor taxpayers! Sob and cry! 


E. PANHANS ; 347 HAYES STREET 


SNOW & GALGIANI 


Foundry Supplies - Machinery and Equipment 
Punches and Dies - Sand Blasts - Air Hose 
and Couplings 


Phone EXbrook 5146 


MACDONALD 
TRUCK and MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
DRAYMASTER MOTOR TRUCKS 
Dock Trucks - Tractors - Capstans and Winches 
757 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ALL UNION EMPLOYEES 
AUNT MARY’S 


DOUGHNUTS 


Like YOUR Aunt Mary Made 
508 VALENCIA, NEAR SIXTEENTH STREET 
THOS A. CUSHING 


Grandpa, grandma, uncles, aunts, 

All the grownups, here’s your chance! 
Learn to trim a new spring hat, 
Learn wood carving, this and that. 


Free, this adult education! 
Poor taxpayer! Consternation! 
Learn to saw or nail or paint; 
Poor taxpayer in a faint! 


533-543 SECOND STREET SUtter 1114 
San Francisco, California 


LOUIS F. SNOW & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Vat 69 Scotch Whiskey 
Martel Cognac - Booth’s Gin 
490 SECOND STREET DOuglas 5570 


By and by commencement day; 
Costs a-plenty, too, they say— 
Much of artistry and show, 

And what do you suppose they know? 


Frilly fads and faddy frills, 
In return for big tax bills; 

May reform so greatly needed, 
By taxpayers soon be speeded. 


—Mrs. Nancy Bell in “The Tax Digest.” 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Take advantage of ‘the National Housing Act Loan. Re- 
Pair or remodel now, with lumber, millwork, hardware, 
doors, windows, mouldings, plywood board and plaster 
boards, paints, oils, glass, lime, cement, plaster, roofing 
paper and Pabco shingles purchased from 


J. H. KRUSE 


San Francisco's Pioneer Building Material Firm 
COR. .23rd and SHOTWELL. . Mission 2576 


Compliments 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


120 MAIN 


RAndolph 4966 RAndolph 2525 
Commercial and Color Printing 
Advertising 


NEW MISSION NEWS 


26 OCEAN AVENUE 


Publishers of New Mission News and 
Community News 


PANAMA LAMP & COMMERCIAL CO. 


35 Years Exclusively Lamps 


, 


815 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
: Telephone: DOuglas 1131 


AMERICAN JANITOR SUPPLY CO. 


1781 MISSION STREET Telephone HEmlock 0612 
New Discovery Liquid Wax. No polishing necessary. Dries 
to a luster im 20 minutes. Wholesale and retail. Full line 
of Equipment. Mops, Brooms and Brushes made to order. 
Floor Oil and Sweeping Compound. Auto Wash Rack 
Supplies. 

All Goods Delivered Promptly 


Open Till 8 P. M. 


UNderhill 1014 UNderhill 1015 


STANDARD DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Paints - Enamels - Roofing Material 
Wall Paper - Wall Board - Painters’ Supplies 
Wholesale Distributors 


PABCO PRODUCTS 


1345 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


CITY OF PARIS CLEANING and 
DYEING WORKS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
N. W. COR. 20th and FLORIDA STS. 


San Francisco Phone Mission 1078 


Compliments 


Imperial Wholesale Grocery 


333 TENTH STREET 
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Unemployment Caused 
By Modern Machinery 


Labor Day is the one day in the year when 
working men and women lay down their tools of 
labor for a general holiday. 


It is also an appropriate day for the toilers to 
pledge themselves to renewed efforts for the per- 
manent removal of the curse of unemployment 
which has closed in on millions of able-bodied 
workers and consigned them and their families to 
private and public charity and temporary federal 
work relief for their support. 


It is generally admitted by all but our industrial 
and political tories that the wholesale introduction 
of labor-displacing machinery and methods with- 
out reduction of hours by those who own and con- 
trol industry is the main cause of unemployment. 

That this is true is incontrovertibly demon- 
strated by the “Australian Worker” in an article 
analyzing the results of the continued application 
of machinery and associated job-destroying 
schemes in the boot and shoe industry of Australia, 
which has been accompanied by larger output and 
wage slashes forced on labor by employers. The 
writer of the article concludes that further degra- 
dation of the workers is inevitable unless hours are 
drastically shortened. 

Discussing the subject under the heading “Driv- 
ing Workers Out of Their Jobs,” the article says: 

“The continued mechanization of the boot and 
shoe industry, involving the speeding-up of pro- 
duction, the rationing of employment, and the re- 
sultant loss in wages, has seriously affected the 
economic status of the workers engaged in the 
industry. 

Thousands Deprived of Jobs 

“Officials of the Boot Trade Employees’ Union 
state that during the last few years labor-saving 
machines have displaced thousands of operatives. 

“Although production has increased enormously, 
the wage rates of those workers who are still in 
employment has slumped to an alarming extent. 
It is stressed that unless there is a substantial in- 
crease in wage rates, together with a reduction of 
working hours and an improvement in the condi- 
tions of labor generally, the industry will soon ap- 
proach a state of economic chaos. 

“Six years ago a wood-heeler in the industry 
was paid 6 pounds a week, and was expected to 
fashion forty pairs of shoes daily, Today he re- 
ceives 4 pounds 1 shilling, and is set the task of 
making seventy-five pairs of shoes per day. Thus, 
while the output on the machine has almost dou- 
bled, wages have dropped by over 30 per cent. 

“A worker engaged cutting felt slippers three 
years ago received 6 pounds per week for a daily 
machine output of 600 to 650 pairs. The present 
wage is 4 pounds per week, and the daily output 
has been speeded up to between 1250 and 1500 
pairs. Here again the wages have fallen by over 
30 per cent, while the output has more than dou- 
bled. 

Soles Output Increased 400 Per Cent 


“Three years ago a worker operating a consoli- 
dated lasting machine was paid 5 pounds 10 shil- 
lings per week, and produced 400 pairs per day. 
The present wage is 4 pounds 1 shilling, and pro- 
duction has more than doubled. Sole-cutters re- 
ceived 5 pounds 12 shillings six years ago, and cut 
1000 pairs of soles per day. The wage is now down 
to 4 pounds 1 shilling per week, while the daily 
output has been speeded up to 2000 pairs of soles. 

“Other specific instances of speeding-up, linked 


with reduced wages, are: Insoles, from 1000 to | 


2000 pairs per day; cutting of pump soles, from 
900 to 1700 pairs per day; buffing, from 800 to 1200 
pairs per day; painting bottoms of finished shoes, 
from 750 to 1200 pairs per day. 

“In 1925-26 the number of employees in the in- 
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Telechron Electric Clocks 
Simplex Time and Cost Recorders 
Time Cards - Ribbons - Repairs 


F. A. THOMAS COMPANY, Inc. 


47 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone SUtter 0809 


Eastern Oysters - Pacific Oysters - Cocktail Oysters 
_ Scallops, Abalone, Crab & Shrimp Meat 


Texas Prawns 


Consolidated Oyster Company 


PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


123 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 
Telephone UNderhill 1500 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Phone HEmlock 5215 


JACK & ED’S PLACE 


Wines - Liquor - Beer 
Lager Beer - All Kinds of Sandwiches 
Booths for Ladies 


3008 16th Street, near Mission San Francisco 


Mechanics’ Soap With the Union Label 


Manufactured by 


SUPER SOAP COMPANY 


42-44 OTIS STREET 
Phone HEmlock 2021 


Compliments of 


VOGEL BROS. MARKET 


Wholesale and Retail 
Finest Quality Meats - Fish and Poultry 


2659 MISSION ST. 
Phone Mission 9200 


683 CHENERY ST. 
Phone RAndolph 5802 


Everything in Knitwear for the Entire Family 


MISSION SWEATER SHOP 


If it’s knitted we have it or can make it for you 


2544 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
ATwater 1690 


1723 TELEGRAPH 
GLencourt 0624 


OAKLAND 


Phone Mission 4210 


The Greater City Lumber Co. 


W. B. JEFFERSON 


3111-3129 MISSION ST., near Army 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DISTILLERS DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 


414 BRANNAN ST. 
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H. FRIEDRICHS 
Whether furniture can be manufactured on the 
Coast as cheaply as in Eastern cities is an open 
subject, but the products in manufacture in this 
city are equal if not superior to any of the Eastern 
or Foreign sections. A case in point is the 
superior manufactures of MR. H. FRIEDRICHS, 
2167 FOLSOM STREET. This firm is entitled to 
the award which has been given it for the high- 
grade character of furniture it manufactures. Our 
members are particularly invited to extend co- 
operation toward the firm and its manufactures. 


THE BEST of PICTURES 


VICTORIA 
Theatre 


Sixteenth and Capp Streets 
GEO. NAIFY, Proprietor 100 Per Cent Union 


COSTS NO MORE 
SURE GIVES SATISFACTION 


SUPERIOR KRAUT COMPANY 


Phone RAndolph 1368 
COLMA, CALIF. 


South San Francisco 
Tallow Works 


1420 EVANS AVENUE 
Phone Mission 4914 


Office VAlencia 1235 Residence ELkridge 2828 
Emergency WEst 1400 


DR. JOHN E. PAULSON 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
Hours: 2 to 4 P. M. - 7 to 8 P. M. 
and by Appointment 


3402 TWENTY-SIXTH ST. 
San Francisco 


Cor. Mission St. 


Phone Mission 0338 AT LOW PRICES 


A. OLIVER 


THE TRAPPER 


Dealer in Raw and Manufactured Furs 


2315-17 MISSION STREET San Francisco 


Leather Belting - Rubber Belting 


L. P. DEGEN BELTING CO. 


260 Mission Street 


Ask Your Doctor! 


About Our 
Prescription Department 


QUALITY - ACCURACY 


MOLONY’S PHARMACY 


16th AND GUERRERO STS. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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dustry totalled 20,911, and the gross production 
was 15,318,000 pairs of footwear—an average per 
employee of 732.5 pairs. The average labor cost 
was 4 shillings 2 3/10 pence per pair. 

“In 1933-34 the number of employees had 
dropped to 15,960, production had increased to 19,- 
675,765 pairs, the output per employee averaged 
1254 pairs, and the labor cost was reduced to 2 
shillings 4/10 of 1 penny per pair. 

“In other words, while the average output per 
employee increased by over 40 per cent, the labor 
cost was reduced by over 50 per cent! 

Hours Must Be Decreased 


“At the present time the boot and shoe factories 
in the commonwealth are supplying 98 per cent of 
the home market. Since the volume of local pro- 
duction cannot be further expanded, because of the 
limited market, any further intensification of ma- 
chine production must mean the displacement of 
more workers from the industry. 

“Already many of the factories are working only 
part time, or closing down for lengthy periods dur- 
ing the year. It is estimated that, with the present 
machinery available, it would need an Australian 
population of somewhere around twenty millions 
to keep all the boot and shoe workers in full-time 
work, 

“These facts show very conclusively that unless 
machine production is offset by a shortening of the 
working week, plus an appreciable lift-up in wage 
rates, the position of the workers in the industry 
will be a tragical one indeed.” 


———_——__ @ 


WILL PRESENT VAUDEVILLE 
Having scored success with their dramatic pro- 
ductions and artistic and interesting marionette 
shows during the past few months, the San Fran- 
cisco Federal Theater Project now takes the lead 
throughout the United States in the presentation 
of vaudeville programs. With some top-ranking 
stars of the old vaudeville circuits the group an- 
nounces a complete vaudeville bill opening at the 
Columbia Theater here Thursday, September 3. 
Max M. Dill, the theater project’s supervisor of 
vaudeville acts, has been busy building up a series 
of programs to be changed weekly. 
—— -_ — @&— — —_ —_- 


Hire Gunmen in War on 
Organization of Labor 


Two stories, both telling of actions typical of 
the steel industry, have reached Washington from 
Pennsylvania. 


First is the hiring of gunmen by the Standard 
Steel Spring Company, Coraopolis. The workers at 
the plant are striking for higher wages and shorter 
hours. Before the strike had been in progress two 
days the company hired twenty-five “watchmen” 
and took them into the plant between 11 o’clock 
and midnight. 

Officials of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee went to the sheriff of Allegheny County to 
charge that these hired men were gunmen, and 
that there was no possible use for them except to 
shoot strikers. The sheriff was absent. His chief 
deputy said that the company was “within its 
rights” to hire “watchmen,” but that they had 
not received any authority from the sheriff and 
so could exercise no functions outside the plant. 


There is hope that the prompt discovery of the 
trick and the vigorous protest against it may make 
the company cautious in using its hired thugs. 

The other typical steel proceeding is the pres- 
sure which several of the steel companies are put- 
ting on their workers for political purposes. The 
charge is made that the steel companies are forc- 
ing their employees to register with a designated 
political party, failing in which the workers would 
lose their jobs. 
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TRY OUR 
“Delicious” 


3016 Sixteenth St. 
Next to Anglo Bank 


YORK ICE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Air Conditioning _ Refrigeration 


234 Ninth St. UNderhill 1248 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


State Senator 
Walter McGovern 


GIVE MORE WEAR TO THE PAIR 
SQUARE 


COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL D EQUIPMENT 
DIAMOND ELECTRICAL MFC. CO. 


Manufacturers of Switchboards, Panel Boards, 

Safety Switches, Magnetic Motor Starting 

Switches and Special Controlling Devices 
Sales Office and Factory: 


130 Potrero Avenue San Francisco 


GREENBRAE 
DAIRY, INC. 


320 Van Ness Avenue South 
San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


LOCAL LOAN CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
328 Flood Bldg. GArfield 5448 


OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
406 Syndicate Bldg. 419 Forum Bldg. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Third Century of Active Business 


PACIFIC BRANCH 
J. M. MENDEL, Manager 
369 PINE ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Ninety 


SENGE’S 


Babies’ and Children’s Apparel 


2232 MISSION STREET 
Between 18th and 19th Streets San Francisco 
Ladies’ Dresses, Hosiery, Underwear, Corsets 


LEO KOENIG Mission 2694 


Leo’s Donut Shop 


Finest Donuts and Best Coffee in the City 
Sandwiches and Waffles ; 


4117 Eighteenth Street, Near Castro, San Francisco 


QUALITY DELICATESSEN 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED DELICACIES 


Steam Table and Salads 


Phone UNderhill 0728 2046 MISSION STREET 


Phone DOuglas 1529 


Golden Eagle Coffee Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Coffee, Teas and Spices 
We Cater to Restaurant and Hotel Trade 


770 HARRISON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Watches - Clocks - Jewelry Repaired 


THE TIME SHOP 


Watches and Jewelry Can Be Purchased on Easy Terms 


J. D. McAULIFFE 


CRYSTAL PALACE MARKET 1175 MARKET ST. 


Compliments of 


DR. RAYMOND F. OLMO 
DENTIST 


5 OLIVER ST., cor. Mission 
Telephone DElaware 7188 


Shelly’s Ice Cream & Sherbets 


Made Fresh Daily at Our Store 
LUNCHEONS and SANDWICHES 


1701 POLK STREET Corner Clay 


5. MARIANI & SONS 


Since 1875 
Tools - Hardware - Paints 


3364 MISSION STREET 
23RD & FLORIDA STREETS 
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Story of Resettlement 
As Told by Executive 


Radio Talk by COLIN D. SHANKS, Assistant to Regional 
Director 

The Resettlement Administration is composed of 
several divisions. Their general purpose is to im- 
prove the economic condition of small farmers 
who, during the depression years, were obliged to 
go on relief or who are unable to earn a livelihood 
from their land. Farm debt adjustment has played 
an important part in this program of rural rehabili- 
tation, 

Debt adjustments are handled by voluntary 
county committees the members of which work 
without pay. They are performing a public service 
in helping farmers and their creditors to arrange 
settlements of excessive debts and in recommend- 
ing adjustments which will make foreclosures un- 
necessary. Farm debt adjustment service is avail- 
able in every state and in nearly every county. 

Many farmers went in debt at a time when prices 
of farm products were much higher than at present 
and now find themselves unable to pay all of their 
debts out of their greatly reduced farm income. A 
farmer overburdened by debt cannot conduct his 
farming operations successfully, and is not a nor- 
mal purchaser in his community. In cases of this 
kind the farmer must obtain a readjustment of his 
debts if he is to continue farming, otherwise he will 
struggle along and sooner or later will lose his 
farm. 


County farm debt adjustment committees have 
no legal power to enforce their recommendations. 
They endeavor to obtain the agreement of the 
farmer and his creditors to a fair and reasonable 
adjustment, but they cannot compel an adjustment 
which is not acceptable to both the farmer and his 
creditors. In some cases an agreement is reached 
for a reduction of the debts, in others the time 
for payment is extended, or payments are made 
smaller, Group adjustments on a large scale have 
been successfully negotiated. 


Farmers and Creditors Helped 

In one California irrigation district a group ad- 
justment involving 176 farmers and 7500 acres of 
land is being worked out. The outstanding bonds 
and accrued interest amount to $589,256. The bal- 
ance due on sales contracts to the farmers is $84,- 
853, making a total debt of about $674,000. Condi- 
tions in this area made it impossible for the farm- 
ers to meet their obligations and disaster faced the 
irrigation district. 

After a series of conferences the creditors, rep- 
resenting more than 90 per cent of the bonds and 
all of the land contracts, agreed to accept a net of 
$184,480. Legal phases of the transaction are being 
worked out jointly by the farm debt adjustment 
committee, the representative of the bondholders, 
the board of directors of the irrigation district, and 
the attorney for the state farm debt adjustment 
commission, under which county committees oper- 
ate. 

This irrigation district has been in trouble for 
four or five years. Attempts have been made at 
various times to arrive at a solution acceptable to 
all concerned, but until the farm debt adjustment 
committee came into the picture there was no neu- 
tral body through which the various groups could 
work with confidence. The farm debt adjustment 
committee is performing a valuable service, the 
results of which will be felt in this county for 
many years to come. The farmers threatened with 
loss of their land are today looking forward with 
renewed hope; creditors, unable to realize on their 
investments, will receive a fair portion of the 
money invested. 

It is interesting to consider that this important 
adjustment was handled at a cost negligible in the 
face of the accomplishment. Aside from necessary 
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Reliance Heavy Duty Trailers 


RELY ON RELIANCE 
Telephone MArket 4894 


Reliance Trailer & Truck Co., Inc. 
2765 Sixteenth St. San Francisco, Calif. 


MODERN METHODS PROMPT SERVICE 


Perfection Curtain Cleaners 


CURTAIN CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
Curtain, Drapes and Blanket Specialists 


HEmlock 3434 3121 Seventeenth Street 


Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Co. 


Home Office Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
J. R. McKINNEY, Manager 


324 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone KEarny 7100 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Casualty 
Insurance 


Compliments 


J. Allan & Sons 


Wholesale Butchers 
Third and Evans Streets 


Wholesale-Retail Wines and Liquors 


GOLDEN EAGLE WINERY 


V. CERRUTI - S. MOISIO 
Price - Service - Quality 


2848 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Phone VAlencia 7587 


DR. JAMES V. HUGHES 


Physician and Surgeon 
Office: 4111 18th Street, cor. Castro 


Hours: 1 to 3 and 7 to 8 P. M. 
Res., 60 De Soto Street 


Phone ATwater 1774 
Res. Phone WEst 1400 


Telephone Mission 6415 


Globe Millinery 


HATS, COATS and DRESSES 
Ask About Our Convenient Budget Plan 


OPEN EVENINGS 


2540 MISSION STREET 


Near New Mission Theatre San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. POCONNOR 


Florist - Funeral Work a Specialty 


2901 MISSION STREET, corner 25th 
No Branch Store 
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Newell Gutradt Company 


Makers of 


Stryker’s Cleanser 


(Formerly Called Stryker's Kitchen Soap) 
Wonderful for Dirty, Greasy Hands 
Made in San Francisco 


350-370 Fremont Street San Francisco, Calif. 


Compliments of 


Leonard S. Leavy 


Nob Hill Building Maintenance 


Window Cleaning, Janitor Service for Buildings, 
Banks, Offices and Apartments. 


1350 Pacific Ave. ORdway 4167 


Unlimited Insurance and Protection 
Bakers in California Find 


CONSUMERS 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


The Most Reliable and Always Uniform 
in Strength 


CONSUMERS COMPRESSED YEAST CO. 


Phone UNderhill 0972 
121 NINTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLAS 


NATURAL GAS FURNACES 
Atlas Heating & Ventilating Co., Ltd. 


San Francisco, 557 Fourth Street 
Oakland, 1451 Thirty-second Street 


DOuglas 0377 
LAke. 1266 


GREETINGS 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


EAGLE HEADWEAR MFC. CO. 


UNIFORMS and CLOTH CAPS 


693 Mission DOuglas 8723 
UNION SHOP 


HOEFLER’S CENTENNIAL 
CHOCOLATES, LTD. 


580 Folsom Street San Francisco, Calif. 
DOuglas 6542 


Phone ORdway 5525 


Mme. Gassman & Co. 


French Laundry 


1732-1734 Polk Street 
Bet. Clay and Washington 


San Francisco 
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expenses for travel and salaries for a very limited 
personnel in the farm debt adjustment office of the 
Resettlement Administration, there was no great 
cash outlay. 

Indebtedness Materially Reduced 

In the ninth region of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration—California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah— 
since last September 1673 cases have been closed. 
This figure takes on significance when we consider 
the original indebtedness of approximately $6,100,- 
000 and the present indebtedness of approximately 
$3,500,000. 

This means a saving to farmers of over $2,500,- 
000 resulting from the negotiations conducted by 
county farm debt committees. A total of 170,238 
acres was involved. 

Important to communities throughout the four 
states is the fact that back taxes totaling $69,663 
were paid as a direct result of the adjustments. 

In California alone the saving to farmers through 
adjustments has been $2,236,365. California farm- 
ers started with an original debt of about $3,700,- 
000. Adjustments have brought this figure down to 
below $1,500,000. In other words, the remaining 
debt is considerably less than the amount saved 
in the adjustments. This substantial saving came 
through the adjustment of 675 cases. 

On a national basis the enormous debt of over 
$102,000,000 was reduced to a little over $76,000,000 
—a saving of almost $26,000,000 during the last 
nine months. During this period tax payments re- 
sulting from the adjustments came to the respec- 
table figure of $1,887,414. 

Figures cannot adequately tell the story of what 
farm debt adjustment has done for the farmers of 
‘this region, not to say the creditors with their 
frozen assets. We have talked with careworn, hard- 
working farmers who could see no ray of hope in 
the financial storm that had engulfed them; who 
had tried, without avail, to refinance themselves, 
and who in the end faced the possibility of taking 
to the road with their families in search of a job. 
As a last recourse they went to the farm debt ad- 
justment committee in their community—went 
without any great confidence, perhaps, but grasp- 
ing at a straw in their misery. They found them- 
selves face to face with people respected in their 
communities, who were perfectly familiar with the 
problems of rural families, and who were anxious 
to be helpful. 

Serve Without Pay 


They were greeted with friendliness and under- 
standing. They learned that the members of the 
committee were serving without pay, believing 
they had enlisted in a worthy cause—practical help 
for hard-pressed farmers. It is not difficult to 
vision the changed attitude of the farmer who, 
having exhausted his resources, finds help forth- 
coming from this new source, the farm debt ad- 
justment committee. 


A good many of the farmers thus helped were 
made rehabilitation loans, that they might put their 
farms on a paying basis and thus resume the re- 
payment of their debts. 

Farm debt adjustment services are available to 
farmers throughout the states of California, Ari- 
zona, Utah and Nevada. A farmer in need of finan- 
cial assistance should write to the Resettlement 
Administration, San Francisco. 

—-—__—___ @____——_—_ 
INCREASE ORGANIZING STAFF 


The general executive board of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, meeting in Detroit, announced 
the appointment of a field staff of fifteen organ- 
izers and made provision for increasing the num- 
ber to twenty within the next few weeks. Every- 
where was reported a steady trend back into the 
union, with the sentiment for organization among 
the workers rivaling the halcyon days of 1934. 

——_——_- &__ ——_ 

The union label and the labor union are the pio- 

neers of higher wages and shorter hours. 


Ninety-one 


Gutters, Drain Pipes and Chimney Tops 
Built p Tar and Gravel Roofs 
Estimates, Inspection and Advice Free 


WOOD, ASPHALT and ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


JACK JOHNSON CO. 


PAINTING - ROOFING 


INSIDE and OUTSIDE HOUSE PAINTING Our Specialty 
Experts in Repairing, Recoating, Reshingling 
and House Painting 
All Work Guaranteed - Liability Insurance 


3365 ARMY ST,., S. F. Tel. ATwater 4914 


GANTNER - FELDER - KENNY 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
a 


1965 MARKET ST., at Duboce Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pelicano, Rossi Floral Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Over Forty Years of Service 


123 Kearny Street Phone DOuglas 8060 


San Francisco 
Flowers Telegraphed_ Any Time Anywhere 


I. M. PECKHAM 


Counselor at Law 


68 Post Street, Room 714 
SUtter 1081 


PODESTA & BALDOCCHI 


FLORISTS 


224-226 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 
(NEXT DOOR TO WHITE HOUSE) 


Telephone SUtter 6200 


San Francisco 


NEW METHOD 


AND 


HOOPER’S MISSION 
LAUNDRIES 


407 SANCHEZ ST. 
MArket 0545 


Established 1849 


S. L. JONES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
General Importers, Exporters and 


Commission Merchants 
HEAD OFFICE 
140 California St. San Francisco 


Barbers’ Supplies Phone GArfield 1017 


The Bauer Mfe. Co. 


Shaving Outfits 


38 MASON STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Ninety-two 


COAST DRAPERY MFG. CO. 


COR. JESSIE and ANTHONY 
San Francisco 


VINCENT HOTEL 


Rates: $3.00 Per Week Up 
75c Per Day 


ORdway 7525 
C. A. O'DONNELL, Mgr. 


459 TURK STREET 


M. REDINGER GArfield 9854 


Jack’s Restaurant 


Private Rooms for Families 
and Banquets 


615 SACRAMENTO STREET San Francisco 
Between Montgomery and Kearny 


Will King’s Grill 
35 TAYLOR STREET 
San Francisco 


“The Place to Meet and Eat’”’ 


ALDEN AMES 


Judge of the Municipal Cowt 


City and County of San Francisco 


Alpha Importing Compan 
P P INC. P y 
Importers of High Grade Wines and Liquors 
1900 VAN NESS AVENUE 
Cyrus Johnson Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
Phone ORdway 9862 
Washing - Greasing - Gasoline - Oils 
Polishing-Seloglazing Specialists 


TIRES - TUBES - ACCESSORIES 
Cars Called For and Delivered 


MINNA STREET GARAGE 


R. E. HEFFELFINGER, Prop. 


Storage and Day Parking 
51-61 Minna Street Phone DOuglas 3649 


Apex Equipment Co. 
Used Garage and Machine Shop 
Equipment 
LESLIE F. WALLENBERG 
631 LARKIN ST., S. F. 


ORdway 5511 
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Urges International 
Wages and Hours Pact 


In a statement issued in London, a “solution” of 
world economic warfare, through international 
agreements on minimum wages and maximum 
hours, was offered by Bernard M. Baruch. 

The well known financier, who was chairman of 
the United States War Industries Board in 1918, 
has visited several European countries this summer 
and when his proposal was made public had just 
returned from a visit with the Prime Minister of 
England. As reported in the daily press, no spe- 
cific conditions or concrete ideas on the subject 
are given by Mr. Baruch. Owing, however, to his 
standing in the business and political life of the 
nation, and as an addition to the many other “‘so- 
lutions” offered for the world’s ills in the past few 
years, the ideas expressed may prove of interest to 
readers. 

Economic Waste of War Preparation 

After stating that the vast sums spent upon 
armaments could not give to the “underhoused” 
living conditions approaching those which, in our 
time and age, they should enjoy, he cites the pres- 
ent hurried preparations for offensive and defen- 
sive war by the various world powers, which are 
declared to be “economic instrumentalities aimed 
at the life of other nations.” The statement then 
continues: 

“The minimum wage and the maximum hour 
have an important part—perhaps the most im- 
portant—in economic warfare. In the guise of na- 
tional preservation or greed, or to meet the com- 
petition of others, hours are lengthened and wages 
reduced to the point that results in almost inhu- 
man conditions. 


Economic Agreements Between Nations 


“Every economic agreement between nations 
should be accompanied by an understanding on a 
minimum wage and maximum hour. Not that any 
nation should impose its ideas upon another, but 
any tariff or quota or money stabilization should 
have some stated minimum wage and maximum 
hour which a nation could not break without 
breaking the whole agreement. 

“It is easy to see how currencies that have been 
stabilized, or economic relations that have been 
agreed upon, can be entirely nullified by the reduc- 
tion of wages or by the lengthening of the hours 
of labor. This barbaric sweating of labor can jump 
any tariff wall or undermine any currency stabili- 
zation. Don’t let us be blind to this fact.” 

Baruch names agriculture as the second most 
important problem and doubts the wisdom of some 
of the present methods aimed at curing the ills 
from which that industry recurrently suffers, He 
advocated the building of a new and extensive up- 
to-date warehouse system that would take the 
products of the soil in bounteous harvest years, 
preserving them for what has always proven to 
be an inevitable future need. 

, 


Wages Fall in Textile Industry as 
Stretch-Out Brings Unemployment 


Wages in the wool and worsted industry dropped 
34.8 per cent from 1928 to 1935, according to H. A 
Riviere, a vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers of America. Employment in the industry 
has declined 67,773 from 1923 to 1935. 

The well-known “stretch-out,” increasing ma- 
chine load per man, was blamed by Riviere for the 
unemployment in the industry, in an address before 
a conference of workers from Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. He pointed out that, while there 
has been an increase of 100 per cent in the con- 
sumption of wools by the mills in 1935, the “man- 
hour” gauge of employment has increased only 50 
per cent. 
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ED and JACK HOLMGREN 


Good Fellows Tavern 
Open Until 2 A. M. 


3051 16th STREET Phone MArket 9166 


GOLDEN GATE PIE COMPANY 


Phone MArket 1996 


258 DORLAND STREET 


Send Your Overalls to Be Cleaned by 
Cavanaugh Overall Service 
340 ELEVENTH STREET 


San Francisco, California 
Telephone MArket 0143 


Reed Tire & Supply Company 


TIRES - RADIO - BATTERIES 
Retreads and Used Tires 


Phones: MArket 3858 - 3859 
Corner Gough and Fulton Streets 


Stiefvaters’ 


Anything and Everything for 
The Bakery - Merchandise of the Best 
Equipments New and Used 


EXbrook 3753 750 BATTERY ST. 


San Francisco 


Hotel Senator 
Rooms and Bath, $1.50-$2.50 


519 ELLIS STREET 
San Francisco 


GArfield 9965 


RUSSELL GARAGE 


Complete Automobile Repairing 


732 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


SUtter 8600-——_—__PHONES————SUtter 8492 


Fred Solari’s Grill 


19 MAIDEN LANE - OFF KEARNY 


Between Post and Geary 
Opposite Old Chronicle Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Open Every Day in the Year Until 10:30 P. M. 


TTT 
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Metropolitan Hotel 


South San Francisco 


Clean Comfortable Rooms 
Rates Reasonable 


UNION LABOR HEADQUARTERS 


Henry Heidelberg 


Attorney-at-Law 


City Attorney’s Office San Francisco 


Marshall-Newell Supply Co. 


Engineers and Machinists Supplies 
and General Hardware 


Spear and Mission Streets 
EXbrook 1901 


Gallagher-Marsh College 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Secretarial and Business Training 


Legal Stenography and Court Reporting 
Beginners and Review Place Co-operation 


DAY Per Month NIGHT Per Month 
SCHOOL. ...002......2....-0000-- $18 SCHOOL $6 
995 MARKET STREET Phone GArfield 7120 
Cor. Sixth San Francisco 


Phone MArket 2051 


Beverly Coat Hanger Co. 
Manufacturers 


500 INDIANA STREET 


San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS 
Fat Boy Barbecue 
Cabins 


S. A. SCHERER 


AUTO LOANS 


1 POLK ST. — S. F. — UNderhill 5626 
2300 Broadway, Oakland 


Phone MArket 3697 


N. H. Howard 


STERLING AUTO TOP COMPANY 
Painting and Body Work 


489 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Detective Agency Quiz 
By Senate Committee 


News sources in Washington state that inves- 
tigators for the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 
of which Senator Robert M. LaFollette is chair- 
man, expect to prove the existence of a “racket” 
amounting to $80,000,000 a year in the supplying 
of strike-breakers and spies to principal industries. 

The committee was created by the Senate last 
session to inquire into alleged ‘violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly and interference 
with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively.” 


Orders for Machine Guns 


Torn and mutilated letters that were obtained 
from the wastebasket of the Atlanta office of 
Railway Audit and Inspection, a detective agency 
under scrutiny, have been presented to the com- 
mittee. 

Witnesses have testified that after searching 
through wastepaper coming from various offices 
of the detective firm, they discovered torn frag- 
ments of munitions order blanks, including some 
for purchases of Thompson machine guns, 
gas and bullet-proof vests. 

Among other discoveries were said to be lengthy 
and very detailed reports from undercover agents 
acting for the detective company in various con- 
cerns. One of these letters said: 


tear 


“Nice to Get Business” 


“It seems like with the passage of this Wagner 
bill things should start to grow in the Carolinas. 
It would be mighty nice to get some of their 
business.” 

Another letter was signed by “Operator 700,” 
and was addressed to “Operator 423,” and referred 
to “a man by the name of Jim Weaver. He seems 
to have a great influence over mill people and is 
a dangerous factor in any plant.” The letter went 
on to warn “No. 423” that if this man were found 
working in the business of any client “steps should 
be taken to get him out of the way.” 


———— &____— 


South Carolina Comes to Front 
In Adopting Needed Labor Laws 


Marked progress by South Carolina in labor leg- 
islation is noted by the United States Department 
of Labor in its monthly survey of labor law admin- 
istration. The survey points out that significant 
labor legislation enacted by South Carolina in- 
cludes creation of a State Department of Labor 
independent of the Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry, in which there has been 
a labor division. 


There is to be a commissioner of labor, ap- 
pointed by the governor from among three nom- 
inations submitted by the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor. The commissioner is directed to 
make inspections and enforce the laws relating to 
employment in factories, workshops, stores, mines, 
laundries, public institutions and eating houses. 
The new Department of Labor is distinct from the 
Industrial Commission, which administers the 
workmen’s compensation act, and from the com- 
mission administering the unemployment compen- 
sation act and the employment service. 

An unemployment compensation act has also 
been adopted and the Federal Social Security Act 
accepted. The South Carolina Legislature has 
adopted and is proposing to the voters of the state 
an amendment to the state constitution that would 
enable the passage of laws to take advantage of 
other phases of the federal social security program. 

A forty-hour week law applicable to all em- 
ployees of textile mills has been passed, but its 
effective date is made contingent upon the passage 
of similar laws by Georgia and North Carolina. 


Kindly “ Your Insurance oo to Place 
Your Insurance Through U: 


Rolph, Landis & Ellis 


GENERAL AGENTS 
INSURANCE — BONDS 
Representing Old Established Companies 


345 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 


Judge 
Alfred J. Fritz 


Municipal Court 


HOTEL CLARK 


THE FRIENDLY HOTEL 
We Cater to the boys of Organized Labor 


217 EDDY STREET PRospect 0355 


Phone HEmlock 1763 


California Tailor & Cleaner 


Suits Made to Order 


Remodeling - Relining - Alterations 
Cleaning and Pressing 


381 HAYES ST. 
100% UNION 


Gasoline - Oil - 


Lubrication - Accessories 


“AL” TODD'S 


TRUCK DEPOT 
The San Francisco Home for Trucks 
NINTH ST., bet. Mission & Market 
Phone UNderhill 2114 


San Francisco 


JUDGE 
C. J. GOODELL 


Judge of the 
SUPERIOR COURT 


Williams-Wallace Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Sheet, Wire and Strip Products 
Universal Building Products 


160 HOOPER STREET Phone HEmlock 0378 


HOTEL JUSTICE 
640 CLAY 
DOuglas 5172 


HOTEL REX 


236 3rd 
KEarny 4669 


HOTEL LARK 
477 EDDY - TUxedo 0697 
First Class Workingmen’s Hotels 


Arthus F. Domergue Fernand E. Domergue 


Ninety-four 


Phone ORdway 5124 


JACK RANIS 


Auto Reconstruction Works 


Radiator, Fender and Body Repairing 
Lacquer Refinishing 


1634 PINE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


PRospect 1357 PRospect 7972 
LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


Almond Blossom 


Restaurant - Candy Store - Cigar Store 
S. & D. J. KAPPATOS, Proprietors : 


1023 VAN NESS AVENUE 
San Francisco 


Cor. Geary 


NOTICE 


ASHLEY and McMULLEN 
Funeral Directors 


The reason why we can supply good funerals so 
cheap ie because we own our own property and 
equipment and discount our bills. 


GEARY AND 6TH AVE. Telephone SKyline 8403 


NICK STEPANICH Phone GArfield 8727 


Rococo Beer Grotto 
Merchants Lunch 


6 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephones: S. F. GArfield 3970 - Factory, ALameda 5800 
Works: West Alameda 


N. Clark & Sons 


Incorporated Jan. 11, 1889. 


Manufacturers of 
Architectural Terra Cotta, Pressed Brick, Vitrified 
and Terra Cotta Pipe, Roofing Tile, Fire 
Brick and Kindred Clay Products 
Office: 112-116 NATOMA ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


24-HOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Peter A. Tobin, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon 


1109-1111 FLOOD BLDG. 
DOuglas 8788 SAN FRANCISCO 


The Addressograph 
Sales Agency 


45 SECOND STREET 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


JERSEY DAIRY LUNCH 


1501 MARKET ST. 
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First Unemployment 
Compensation is Paid 


The first unemployment insurance check ever 
issued in the United States on a public fund was 
handed to Neills B. Ruud, at Madison, Wis., Au- 
gust 15. It was a check for $15, charged against 
the account in the reserve fund of Wisconsin of 
the Brock Engraving Co., for whom Ruud worked 
until laid off some weeks ago. Ruud is just going 
back to work for the same firm. This was paid 
under the state law, which measure has already 
accumulated a reserve fund of about $14,000,000 in 
Wisconsin. 

Though it is not generally realized, the 8,000,000 
workers for whom unemployment compensation 
credits are now accumulating or will shortly be 
accumulating represent close to 45 per cent of all 
the industrial and commercial workers who will be 
eligible for unemployment compensation when all 
states have such laws meeting the minimum stand- 
ards of the Social Security Act. 

The sixteen states already having unemployment 
compensation legislation represent more than one- 
third of the population of the United States, and 
the eleven states in which unemployment compen- 
sation measures will soon be introduced represent 
almost one-third of the population of the country. 
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STUDY OF WELFARE WORK 

Coming in the midst of all of the present keen 
public interest in pension plans and social service 
legislation, a publication entitled. “Welfare Activ- 
ities of the Federal, State and Local Governments 
in California,” detailing eighty years of public 
welfare work in this state, is due for issue in Sep- 
tember from the University of California Press. 
The study is the result of five years of investiga- 
tion and was made by Misses Frances Cahn and 
Valeska Bary. 

a eee 
RAPID ROAD-BUILDING 


A development in fast asphalt road-building is 
now being used successfully in Ohio. Trucks 
spread proportioned loads of gravel or crushed 
stone, sand and asphalt on the road. The “walk- 
ing pug-mill,” a new machine, mixes the aggre- 
gate where it lies instead of requiring mixing in a 
distant vessel and then spreading of the aggre- 
gate on the road. The pug-mill levels off the sur- 
face, which is smoothed by heavy rollers imme- 
diately following. The road can be used for traf- 
fic ten minutes after rolling and it is said from two 
to four miles of twenty-foot pavement can be laid 
per day. 
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Newly Adopted Label of Potters 
Is Guarantee of American Product 


The new union label recently adopted by the 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters has a distinctive 
design which attracts immediate attention. 

In addition to the name of the Brotherhood the 
insignia shows various products of the pottery 
workers, including vases, dishes and other crock- 
ery, and also the shield of the United States 
flanked with the lettering “Union Label” and 
“Made in U. S. A.” 

The emblem appears on the bottom of union- 
made pottery, together with the trademark of the 
brand. In addition to its significance as to decent 
wages and working conditions, it is a 100 per cent 
guarantee that the product is made in America. 
This latter is important when one recalls the re- 
port that over 30 per cent of the pottery and china- 
ware sold annually in the United States is im- 
ported from Japan, where workers receive less than 
$4 per week for sixty hours’ labor. 

SS 

A union label revival meeting is the best method 

to obtain union label converts. 
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BEN E. JOHNSON 
SUPER SERVICE STATIONS 


ONE STOP SERVICE 
Tenth Ave. and Judah St. 
Nineteenth Ave. and Ortega St. - Open All Night 
BEN E. JOHNSON, Manager 
Office: Nineteenth Ave. and Ortega St. 
Phone MOntrose 9910 


“If It’s a Liquor of Merit, We Have It”’ 


TONKIN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


WINES and SPIRITS 
Table Delicacies 
440 NINTH STREET 


San Francisco 


MArket 7400 


H. N. COOK 
BELTING COMPANY 


Established 1860 
SAN FRANCISCO 
401-433 HOWARD STREET 


Julms Brunton & Sons Co. 


Willard Batteries 
Philco Transitone Auto Radio 


Electrical — Carburetors 
1380 BUSH STREET ORdway 4141 


Tobin & Tobin 


Attorneys at Law 


Hibernia Bank Building San Francisco 


The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


Puritan Brand Hams, Bacon and Lard 


Phone SUtter 7100 San Francisco 


600 Clement St. 479 Castro St. 


Bon Omi Stores, Ince. 
Specialists in 5c to $1 Merchandise 


2004 Mission St. 3015 16th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MAGNOLIA GRILL 


515 VALENCIA 


@ 
J. HANSEN, Prop. 


Moderate Prices 
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Karl Koefoed Body Co. 
Repairing - Painting 
Designers and Builders 
Automotive Bodies 


147 ELEVENTH STREET HEmlock 8838 


Telephone HEMLOCK 6620 


Window Mirror 
Art Leaded Memorial Windows 


PROGRESS 
GLASS 
COMPANY 


1622 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Plate Beveled 


GREETINGS FROM 


Seymour's Pharmacies 


1301 CASTRO 24th at CHURCH 
ATwater .0448 VAlencia 6607 


HAIGHT at FILLMORE 
UNderhill 5261 


Souther Warehouse Company 


Exclusive Terminals - Modern Warehouses for 
Automobiles 


1006 NORTH POINT STREET 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone GRaystone 6900 


Mullen Manufacturing Co. 


JOHN E. MULLEN, President 


Store, Bank and Office Fixtures 


Designs and Estimates furnished for 


HIGH GRADE CABINET WORK 
Telephone HEmlock 2858 
Factory and Office: 


60-80 RAUSCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between Seventh and Eighth, Howard and Folsom 


Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. 


Simplex Single and Two-Color Presses 
525 SANSOME STREET 


San Francisco 


California 


Emsco Concrete Cutting Corp. 


STREET AND BUILDING DEMOLITION 
CONCRETE CUTTING AND DRILLING 


Contract or Day Work Call Our Estimator 


260 Clementina Street EXbrook 0294 


Phone MlIssion 5742 


Res. Phone Mission 1366 


LEARY BROTHERS 
Two Beautiful Chapels 


Funerals According to Your Means 


2917 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. 
Bet. Harrison and Bryant 
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First Labor Day Law 
Was Enacted by Oregon 


When the Central Labor Union of New York 
City on May 8, 1882, adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by P. J. McGuire, founder of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, declaring that one day in each year should be 
set aside as a general holiday for working men and 
women, he started a movement that ultimately ex- 
tended throughout the United States. 

McGuire suggested that the holiday be called 
“Labor Day.” The idea was adopted by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, which staged a Labor Day 
parade and festival on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, 1882. The parade, including thousands of union 
members led by many bands, passed through 
Union Square, where it was reviewed by promi- 
nent labor leaders, and ended with a big celebra- 
tion in Elm Park, where the festival, in which the 
workers and their families participated, was en- 
livened with addresses by men prominent in labor 
circles. 

Encouraged by the success of the demonstra- 
tion in New York City, central labor bodies and 
state federations took up the matter with so much 
enthusiasm that the Labor Day demand spread 
from city to city and state to state with the result 
that many municipalities and states made Labor 
Day a legal holiday, 

Oregon has the honor of being the first state to 
grant organized labor’s request that Labor Day be 
made a state holiday. The Oregon law was signed 
by the governor on February 21, 1887. It fixed the 
first Saturday in June as Labor Day, but in 1893 
the date was changed to the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. 

The legislatures of Colorado, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and New York also enacted laws in 
1887 making Labor Day a legal holiday. Wyoming 
was the forty-eighth state to enact a Labor Day 
law. In 1923 the legislature of that state passed a 
statute authorizing the governor to set Labor Day 
by proclamation. 
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DANCE BAN FOLLOWS ACCIDENT 


An engineer of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission, who was sent out from the Los An- 
geles office to inspect fire hazards and make any 
necessary clean-ups, reports that hereafter the 
town of Beaumont, in Riverside County, will pro- 
hibit dancing in places where liquor is served. 
This edict of its City Council was brought about 
by a fire and a stabbing affray, both started by a 
drunken woman waving a piece of inflammable 
material over her head. In the scramble to extin- 
guish the flames she was handled somewhat 
roughly. Her escort, more gallant than cautious, 
proceeded to use a knife upon the fire-fighters. All 
of which ended in Beaumont being compelled 
henceforth to take its dancing straight. 
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New York Needleworkers Move 


Into Rural Community Houses 


The first seven completed houses in the Federal 
Resettlement Administration’s co-operative com- 
munity project near Hightstown, N. J., were occu- 
pied by skilled needleworkers’ families from 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, fifty miles distant. There 
will be 200 homes in the completed project. 

The houses are of the one-story type with flat 
roofs. They have a complete water system. The 
kitchens are equipped with electric refrigerators 
and gas stoves to be operated with bottled gas. 

The co-operative garment factory, which stands 
on the homesteads reservation about a mile from 
the community, is planned to provide employment 
for the community residents. 
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Fred J. Early, Jr. 


Building Construction 


366 FORTIETH ST. 369 PINE ST. 
Oakland San Francisco 
Pledmont 1731 SUtter 1731 


Phones: 


Office - WALNUT 1628 
Res. - BAYVIEW 9181 


Dr. Adolph E. Schmidt 


Surgeon 
Office Hours: 2 to 4 P. M.—Evenings by Appointment 
Office: 1803 DIVISADERO STREET 
Cor. Bush Street 


Hats - Coats 
PAUL T. CARROLL 


Main Entrance Phelan Building 
764 Market - : 39-43 O'Farrell 


A COURSE IN BEAUTY CULTURE AT THE 


DON LUX ACADEMY, LTD. 


Assures Success. - Free Work at All Times 


ENTIRE FOURTH FLOOR LIBERTY BLDG., 


948 Market Street, Cor. Mason San Francisco, Cal. 
Phone KEarny 7055 


73 W. SAN ANTONIO STREET 
Phone BAllard 7178 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


COMPLIMENTS 


Gerald J. Kenny 


Public Defender 


GArfield 2180 


TIEDEMANN & McMORRAN 


Wholesale Grocers 


134 Sacramento Street San Francisco 


Home Clothing Co. 
Outfitters for Men 


568 Larkin Street ORdway 0488 


Pumps --- Brewery Machinery 


SIMONDS MACHINERY CO. 


816 Folsom Street 
Phone DOuglas 6794 


San Francisco 
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DUDLEY PERKINS 


Harley Davidson Motorcycles 


137 HAYES STREET 
HEmlock 5323 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


BROBECK 
‘PHLEGER 
a Sa ea 
HARRISON 
CROCKER BUILDING 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Pacific Fruit 
Express Company 


85 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SINCE 1895 


BEKIN’S VAN & STORAGE 


Packing - Moving - Storage - Shipping 


13TH and MISSION STREETS MArket 3520 


Compliments 


Franklin Hospital 


FOURTEENTH and NOE STS. 


San Francisco 


Good Food Popular Prices 


Leader Lunch 


63 FIFTH STREET 35 SIXTH STREET 
631 BROADWAY 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, INC. 
Main Office: 55 Fifth Street, Room 115 
San Francisco - Phone SUtter 0237 


ORdway 9652 


Lion Auto & Loan Co. 


THE BIG LOT - EDDY and POLK STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Used Cars - Cars Bought 
Loans Made 


BINDER and WEINER 


DODGE and PLYMOUTH MOTOR CARS 
DODGE TRUCKS 
Also HIGH-GRADE USED CARS 


Sales and Service 


2862 Mission St. Tel. VAlencia 7063 
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Great Britain Accepts 
Seven Labor Treaties 


By JAMES A. WILSON 

The International Labor Office at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has just been notified by the British 
government that it has ratified seven international 
labor treaties. These treaties deal with: 

Compulsory old-age insurance for persons em- 
ployed in industrial or commercial establishments, 
or in the liberal professions, and for home workers 
(persons employed outside the premises of their 
employers) and domestic servants. 

Compulsory old-age insurance for persons em- 
ployed in agricultural establishments; 

Compulsory invalidity insurance for persons em- 
ployed in industrial or commercial ‘establishments, 
or in the liberal professions, and for home workers 
and domestic servants; 

Compulsory invalidity insurance for persons em- 
ployed in agricultural establishments; 

Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
persons employed in industrial or commercial es- 
tablishments, or in the liberal professions, and for 
home workers and domestic servants; 

Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
persons employed in agricultural establishments; 
and the 

Employment of women in underground work in 
mines of all kinds. 

The last treaty was drafted and adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1935; the others 
had been adopted in 1933. 
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Proposed Cuban Labor Law Seeks 
Division of Profits Among Workers 


Establishment of a thirty-five-hour, five-day 
working week, and the arbitrary distribution of 10 
per cent of the profits among the employees of 
commercial, industrial and other business enter- 
prises in Cuba are provided by one of the bills 
introduced in the Congress of that country. 

Commissions would be formed to determine pro- 
duction costs of industries and the profits of all 
business enterprises, for the equable administra- 
tion of the law. The 10 per cent of the profits to 
be distributed would be alloted to employees in 
proportions varying according to their earning 
capacity, with the larger percentage going to those 
earning less than $1200 annually. 

-—> 


“Company Union” Representatives 
Indorse Steel Organization Campaign 


Representatives of 40,000 steel workers in the 
Calumet region have indorsed the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, Van A. Bittner, regional 
director of the committee, announced in Chicago. 

Bittner said the indorsement was voted by 
eighty-five employees’ representatives, qualified to 
speak for the 40,000 members of “company unions” 
in the steel manufacturing center. The meeting, 
he said, was held in the office auditorium of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation at Gary. 

“The unanimous action of representatives of the 
employees’ representation plan of the Calumet re- 
gion in joining with the steel workers’ organiza- 
tion committee,” Bittner commented, “is the most 
important that has taken place in the drive to or- 
ganize steel workers.” 

One paragraph of the resolutions adopted by 
the employee representatives declared: 

“The employees’ representation plan which is 
sponsored and maintained by the employers, and 
of which we are the representatives, is not a bona 
fide labor organization. It has utterly failed to 
improve the economic and social standing of 
steel workers and their families. There is no hope 
for such a plan to benefit the steel workers in the 
future. 
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San Francisco Phones 


Oakland Branch Yard 
UNderhill 6800-6801 


E. 14th at 22nd Ave. 
FRuitvale 1531 


SYMON BROS. 
WRECKING COMPANY 
1435-1437 MARKET STREET 


Full Line Building Materials, New and Used 


LUMBER PLUMBING 
MILL GOODS ROOFING 


Best Prices Paid for Buildings to Be Wrecked 


Distributors of VAN NESS PRODUCTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AUTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


11 Van Ness Avenue 
Open Sunday till 2 P. M. 


242 Market Street 


LEVIN’S AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


Santa Cruz San Rafael 
10 Pacific Avenue 909 Fourth Street 


THE OSCAR KRENZ COPPER & BRASS 
WORKS, Inc. 


Industrial Chemical Engineers 
General Coppersmiths 
Winery, Distillery and Brewery Equipment 


612-634 BRYANT STREET 
Phone GArfield 0664 


Oakland 
2425 Broadway 
Open Sunday till | P. M, 


Compliments of 


A. W. BROUILLET 


LEATHER COATS AND JACKETS 


Specialists 
Cleaning - Manufacturing - Repairing 


Pacific Leather Finishing Co. 


UNderhill 0283 109-111 FRANKLIN ST. 


Use Nason’s 30-minute Brushing Lacquers. Dry to 
second coat in 30 minutes, ready for use in one 
hour. Outwears ordinary floor paint or enamels. 
Use Nason’s Perfect Semi-Paste White in place of 
lead in oil. Breaks up easier, wears longer. Nason’s 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer products all made to 
stand Coast climatic conditions. 


Manufactured by 


R. N. NASON & COMPANY 


Paints - Varnishes - Lacquers 
151 POTRERO AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MARY'S HELP HOSPITAL 


Phone MArket 0733 
145 GUERRERO ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


School of Nursing offers complete course in 
Medical, Surgical and Obstetrical Nursing. Out- 
patient department in charge of specialists in all 
branches. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 12 noon. 


APPLY TO SISTER SUPERIOR 


COMPLIMENTS 


Parisian Baking Co. 


751-753 BROADWAY 


San Francisco 
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Phone FRanklin 2870 


DECKELMAN BROS. 
INCORPORATED 
Barbers’ Supplies, Cutlery, and Barber and Beauty 
Parlor Equipment 


48 TURK STREET 
1601 CLAY STREET 


Koken Barbers’ Chairs 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


Tire Service Company, Inc. 
12th, Mission and Van Ness So. 
San Francisco, California 


Firestone 


PAT LELAND 
Telephone MArket 4650 


“STAR” 


OLIVE OIL 


“Finest Imported From Italy’ 


“‘WHITE DUCK BRAND" 
White Duck Coats, Pants and Gowns 
Frocks, Aprons and Caps 


White Duck Clothing Mfg. Co. 


45 ECKER STREET 
Phone GArfield 1341 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Water Filters - Softeners - Sterilizers 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 
SWIMMING POOLS, FACTORIES 

Ask for Our Bulletin on ‘Water Purification” 


California Filter Company, Inc. 


981 FOLSOM STREET 


Phone GArfield 2047 San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


South San Francisco Hospital 


500 GRAND AVENUE 
South San Francisco - California 


SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
BUTCHERS AND MEAT JOBBERS 


136-148 FIFTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone SUtter 0626 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Merchants’ Parcel 


Delivery 


1270 Bush Street 


Phone ORdway 8028 
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Strike of Newswriters 
Settled in Milwaukee 


San Francisco members of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Guild were considerably elated 
on Tuesday last, when news was received that the 
strike on the “Wisconsin News” at Milwaukee had 
been adjusted and that the strikers would return 
to work Wednesday under improved wage and 
working conditions. 

The strike on the Hearst Milwaukee newspaper, 
which was inaugurated last February by the news 
writers but did not affect the mechanical depart- 
ments, the employees in which were under con- 
tract, had been carried on with great bitterness on 
both sides and occasioned material losses in busi- 
ness to the newspaper. 

The feeling in newspaper circles here is that the 
settlement of the Milwaukee strike presages an 
early adjustment of the strike on the Seattle “Post- 
Intelligencer,” Hearst newspaper which has sus- 
pended publication since the inauguration of the 
news writers’ strike nearly three weeks ago. 

According to Milwaukee dispatches, the manage- 
ment of the “Wisconsin News” gives full credit 
to the committee consisting of Henry Ohl, Jr., 
president of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, and to Herman Seide, J. F. Friedrick and 
Benjamin Dolnick of the Federated Trades Coun- 
cil pf Milwaukee for bring about the conclusion of 
the strike. 

Under the terms of the settlement the “News” 
employment policy, which reads that “this is not 
a contract, but a policy in operation on the paper 
which will be continued for at least a year and as 
long thereafter as economic conditons justify,” has 
been dated September 1, 1936. 

This policy provides that men with at least three 
years’ experience will receive not less than $8 per 
eight-hour day for five days a week. Beginners 
are paid not less than $25 per week. 

A statement issued at Milwaukee Guild head- 
quarters said: 

“Tncluded in the conditions upon which the Guild 
agreed to end the strike was a verbal understand- 
ing reached between the Trades Council committee 
and Mr. Black. Under this agreement there will 
be no discrimination against any members of the 
Guild. It further provides that the duration of the 
strike is not to be considered a lapse of employ- 
ment for the purpose of determining vacations, dis- 
missal bonuses, etc. * * *” 
Minneapolis Sheet Metal Workers 

Win Many Shops, Following Strike 

A strike of sheet metal workers in Minneapolis 
has resulted in the signing up of sixty-five out of 
seventy-eight firms, with the other thirteen ex- 
pected to capitulate, even though backed by the 
so-called Citizens’ Alliance. 

The Sheet Metal Employers’ Association was 
reported as voting complete settlement of the 
strike, but it is said that the thirteen recalcitrants, 
alleged to be members of the Alliance, decided to 
buck their own organization. With sixty-five shops 
signed, and with the solid support of other union 
workers, the sheet metal workers’ union is pre- 
pared for a “finish fight” with the remaining thir- 
een. The settlement with the sixty-five shops is 
regarded as a distinct victory for the union. 
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LONG BEACH IN THE RACE 
H. E. McCaskie, secretary-treasurer of the 


Long Beach Central Labor Council, and Gilbert A. 
Lahlum of the Motion Picture Operators’ Union 
have been chosen to represent the Labor Council 
of that city in the coming convention of the State 
Federation of Labor. They are also instructed to 


bring the 1937 gathering of that body to Long 
Beach, 
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OF 


Le Page’s Glue Company 


Phone UNderhill 0303 


HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 


GEO. H. LITTLEJOHN, Agt. 


Water Heaters and Gas Heating 
Appliances 


1550 MARKET STREET San Francisco 


COFFEE - TEAS - SPICES - EXTRACTS 
GELATIN 


Farmer Brothers Co. 


210 CLARA STREET 
DOuglas 6338 


Governor Coffee Shop 


Open from 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


Special Every Saturday 
CHICKEN or CLUB STEAK LUNCH 50c 
Quick Service - Pure Foods 


401 WASHINGTON ST. Phone EXbrook 4239 


Municipal Railway 


F. Boeken, Manager 


Telephone DOuglas 3037 


William J. Forster Sons, Ltd. 


PLUMBING 


355 FOURTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


2205 Mission Street, Cor. 18th St. San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone Mission 0236 
1715 Broadway 
Telephone TEmplebar 8026 


Gernhardt-Strohmaier Co. 


Wedgewood Stoves 


The Largest Exclusive Retail Stove Dealers 
on the Pacific Coast 


Telephone MArket 0868 


Galland Mercantile Laundry Co. 


Mercantile Towel & Linen Supply 
CORNER EIGHTH AND FOLSOM STS. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Linens Furnished to Restaurants 
and Cafes 


Ninety-eight 


Why use an inferior funeral service when 
H. F. Suhr Company's Distinctive Funeral 
Service costs no more? 


H. F. SUHR CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


f for over half a century 
2919 MISSION ST. Tel. Mission 1811 


CARLTON D. DETHLEFSEN 


Attorney at Law 


Suite 916 Nevada Bank Building 
14 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephone SUtter 7161 


D. BERBERIAN 


Wholesale 
Liquors - Tobacco - Wines 


Phone HEmlock 9062 680 Valencia St. 


Greeting Cards for All Occasions 


Party favors - Stationery - Office Supplies - Gifts 
Toys - Novelties 
Union Bond Papers - Decorations of All Kinds 


BELL BAZAAR 


3030 16TH ST. Near Mission 


St. Ignatius High School 


University of San Francisco 


University of San Francisco 


Law School 


Sibley Grading and Teaming 
Company, Ltd. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Office and Yard 
165 LANDERS STREET 
Member Builders’ Exchange 


MArket 0765-6 
SUtter 6700 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Hookless Fastener Company 


E. J. TOWLE CO., Agents 


1239 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - LOS ANGELES 


Phone WAlnut 4141 


Cerciat French Laundry 
& Dry Cleaners 


De Luxe Service 
1025 McALLISTER STREET 


San Francisco 
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Licensed Deck Officers 


By E. B. OGRADY 


The complete organization of the licensed deck 
officers engaged in the coastwise and offshore 
trades on the Pacific Coast is a notable achieve- 
ment. In 1933 there was no organization of li- 
censed deck officers among the deep-water men; 
today close to 100 per cent are members of Local 
No. 90, National Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America. 

The degree of organization among the maritime 
unions on the Pacific Coast in the last few years 
and the firm tone assumed is evidence that the 
workers in the industry intend to have the wages, 
hours and general working conditions established 
on a fair and just basis rather than by a meek ac- 
ceptance of whatever is offered. 

Local No. 90, National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America, has been alert to the 
changing conditions, and the writer, back in 1933, 
foreseeing the developing sentiment among the 
maritime workers for a voice in determining the 
wages, hours and conditions of their employment, 
started Local No. 90, N. O. M. M. & P. of A., and, 
knowing that individual unions have to meet com- 
binations of industrial groups which place them at 
a decided disadvantage, began some years ago to 
devise ways of overcoming that handicap. As a 
matter of fact, back in 1921, while district presi- 
dent of the I. L. A., I advanced a program for a 
transportation department of the A. F. of L. de- 
signed to place all individual organizations en- 
gaged in transportation within one comprehensive 
interrelated department which would have the ef- 
fect of ultimately putting forth a uniform program 
for all so engaged. There is logic and good com- 
mon sense in advancing such a proposal; to as- 
sume any other course is playing the part of the 
ostrich and burying one’s head in the sand. 

This proposal was passed upon favorably by the 
A. F. of L. convention and by its executive board, 
but the “open-shop” drive which was started at 
this time set this back somewhat. However, the 
advantage to those who would be affected was not 
lost sight of, and upon organizing Local No. 90 
steps were taken to organize the various maritime 
units of national organizations in San Francisco 
into what we called the “Council of Marine 
Crafts,” which came into existence in the early 
part of 1934 and had twenty-one crafts affiliated 
before the 1934 strike, and effort was made to have 
similar groups established in Seattle, Portland and 
San Pedro. 

The strike of 1934 crystallized the idea, and im- 
mediately following the strike call of the various 
maritime unions in May, 1934, a call was issued 
from Local No. 90 for five representatives from 
each of the strike committees to meet and co- 
ordinate activities. This was done and the joint 
marine strike committee created. As the adjust- 
ments were made affecting the various individual 
unions there was a slackening of interest, but it 


_was revived and a preliminary conference of the 


five major organizations held in the San Francisco 
Labor Temple, with the writer as chairman; a 
tentative constitution was drafted and a call was 
later issued for a convention of all eligible unions. 
This convention was held in Seattle, with the 
writer as chairman, and so the Maritime Federa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast was born. District coun- 
cils were established in Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and San Pedro. 

This is the most progressive step that has yet 
been taken in the maritime industry and, function- 
ing as it does, offers a striking example of what 
can be accomplished when understanding and con- 
sideration are given to the problems of individual 
unions in their dealing with a joint employer. 

The Maritime Federation of the Pacific Coast, 
while composed of craft organizations, has devel- 
oped the necessary technique to have the effective 
force of an industrial organization. This is not an 
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Phone Mission 8044 


R. L. HUSTED 


Attorney-at-Law 


American Trust Company Building 


2595 MISSION STREET (at 22nd) SAN FRANCISCO 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


Phone EVergreen 2066 
Serves Quality Food at Popular Prices 


Olsen’s Lunch 


Open Day and Night 
1827 HAIGHT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


VOORE 


INERY CO. 
ae TOOLS 


550 FIFTH STREET 


IXL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Workman Packing Co. 


432 SEVENTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone MArket 0366 


San Francisco 


New Waffle Shop and Buffet in the Building 


HOTEL CLARK 


Newly Decorated and Refurnished 
We Cater to the Boys of Organized Labor 


217 EDDY STREET PRospect 0355 
MAURICE S. GREENBERG, Mgr.-Owner 


ORTON MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Woodworking Machinery 
Endless Bed Surfaces 
Special Machinery - Cutter Heads 


390 FREMONT STREET 


M. R. FLEISCHMAN, Inc., Ltd. 


Designers and Manufacturers Since 1897 


Wash Frocks - Pajamas - Underwear 


Robes - Flannelette Wear 


KEARNY 4741-4742 16-22 FREMONT ST. 
San Francisco 


Established 1868 


Evening and Fancy Dresses Made to Order - Wigs, 
Play Books, Make-up, etc. - Official Costumers 
for Principal Pacific Coast Theatres 


Goldstein & Co. 


Theatrical and Masquerade Costumers 
989 MARKET ST. Meadowbrook Bldg. 
Telephone GArfield 5150 San Francisco 
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accidental development, but has been advanced by 
those who understand the American labor move- 
ment and have been able to avoid conflict with 
the limitations implied in a strictly craft chartered 
organization. 

When one considers that Local No. 90, N. O. 
M. M. & P. of A., came into existence in Novem- 
ber, 1933, and its membership now embraces prac- 
tically all the American licensed deck officers sail- 
ing from West Coast ports, from Nome to San 
Diego, and that we have signed agreements with 
approximately 95 per cent of the established steam- 
ship companies which embodied increased pay, 
holidays and vastly improved working conditions, 
membership in Local No. 90, National Organiza- 
iion of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, as- 
suredly constitutes something of real value to any 
American licensed deck officer. 


Sales Tax Amendment 
Stricken From Ballot 


As the result of a decision of the State Supreme 
Court rendered last week, initiative Proposition 
No, 1 on the ballot for the November election, 
known as the “Ralston Sales Tax Repeal Amend- 
ment,” has been ordered stricken out. The de- 
cision was made by a six to one vote. As a result 
the sales tax will not be disturbed by the balloting. 

Secretary of State Frank C. Jordan announced at 
Sacramento the writ had been complied with and 
that propositions on the ballot would be numbered 
from No, 2 on. 

Accompanying the order was a decision written 
by Chief Justice William H. Waste in which he 
held that the “short title’ for Proposition No. 1 
petitions was “clearly misleading” and therefore 
illegal. Said the chief justice: 

“Everything that possibly could induce electors 
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to sign the proposal is carefully included in the 
‘short title,’ but the one thing that would cause 
them to hesitate—the imposing of new taxes on 
real property—was certainly excluded. Such a title 
is clearly misleading.” 

The decision then pointed out that the proposal 
would repeal all sales taxes. 

The suit in which the decision was rendered was 
filed in behalf of Mrs. Gertrude Clark of Sutter 
Creek. She is state president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Initiative Proposition No. 1 was indorsed by the 


California State Federation of Labor and labor ’ 


councils throughout the state. 


Auto Ferry Companies 
Agree to Dismissal Wage 


Agreements have been signed between the 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries and the 
Northwestern Pacific Ferries and the employees 
of both concerns whereby the union workers who 
lose their jobs through curtailment of ferry service 
after the completion of the bay bridges are assured 
dismissal wages and benefits, said to amount to 
$4,000,000. 

Negotiations on the subject had been in progress 
over a period of two years, and only recently a 
threat of strike by the employees had seemed to 
be necessary to protect their interests as time for 
the opening of one of the bay spans rapidly ap- 
proached. Such a strike, which would have meant 
complete stoppage of automobile ferries, was 
averted by a tentative agreement which has now 
been consummated. 


Approximately 1200 men are protected by the 


agreement arrived at last week and they include 
members of the Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pa- 


Ninety-nine 
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cific, Masters, Mates and Pilots, and Engineers. 
Agreements had been made previously between 
the unions and the Key System and the Southern 
Pacific Lines, which two companies operate the 
passenger ferries. The two latter companies, it is 
understood, have agreed not to compete with the 
bridges for traffic. 

A. D. McDonald, chairman of the board of 
directors of the two automobile ferry systems, 
however, states that although the two companies 
are facing loss of business they will make every 
effort to successfully compete with the bridges; 
that the companies will furnish frequent com- 
petitive service to the extent of their financial 
ability to do so, and that the first above-mentioned 
agreements signed by the employees assured the 
co-operation of the latter in the efforts of the 
company. 


Optional Plans Provided 


Under the now completed agreements, em- 
ployees losing their places through partial or 
complete abandonment of the ferry service will 
be assured benefit employment or dismissal wages 
at the rate of one month for each year of service, 
or an optinal lump sum payment. It is to be 
hoped that this forward step in agreements with 
labor may be the forerunner of the general estab- 
lishment of the principle of the so-called “dismissal 
wage.” The faithful employee is entitled to pro- 
tection against the forces of industry and of prog- 
ress over which he can have no individual control. 


——_@______ 


FIGHT MOVIE “CHISELERS” 


The Moving Picture Operators’ Union of Kan- 
sas City is conducting an anti-“chiseling” cam- 
paign against seventeen unfair houses in that city 
and its suburbs, neighborhoods where working 
people reside. The campaign has the full support 
of the central labor body of Kansas City. 


UNION LABEL SECTION 


AFFILIATED UNIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Allied Printing Trades Council 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


0. 2 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305 
Bakers No. 24 
Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 484 
Barbers No. 148 
Bartenders No. 41 
Bay District Auxiliary of Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers 
Bill Posters and Billers No. 44 
Boilermakers No. 6 
Bookbinders No. 31-125 
Bottlers No. 293 
Brewery Wagon Drivers No. 227 
Brewery Workmen No. 7 
Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers No. 377 
Butchers No. 115 
Butchers No. 508 
Capmakers No. 9 
Carpenters No. 34 (Pile Drivers) 
Carpenters No. 22 
Carpenters No. 483 
Carpet Mechanics No. 1 
Casket Workers No. 94 
Cemetery Workers No. 10634 
Cleaners and Dyers No. 17960 
Cloakmakers No. 8 
Cooks No, 44 
Coopers No. 65 
Cracker Bakers No. 125 
Distillery Workers No. 19930 
Electrical Workers No. 151 
Electrical Workers No. 202 
Elevator Constructors No. 8 
Federation of Teachers No. 61 
Ferry Boatmen of the Pacific 
Fur Workers No. 79 
Furniture Handlers No. 1. 
Garage Employees 
Garment Cutters No. 45 
Garment Workers No. 131 
Glass Workers No. 718 
Grocery Clerks No. 648 
Hatters No. 23 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59 
Hospital and_ Institutional 
Workers No. 19816 
Ice Wagon Drivers No. 519 
Janitors No. 9 
Jewelry Workers No. 36 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Union 
Label Section 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Street 
Carmen No. 1 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Interna- 
tional Association of Machin- 
ists No. 125 
Laundry Wagon Drivers No. 256 
Laundry Workers No. 26 
Lithographers No. 17 
Machinists No. 732 
Mailers No. 18 
Milk Wagon Drivers No. 226 
Millinery Workers No. 40 
Millmen No, 42 
Miscellaneous Employees No. 110 
Molders No. 164 ‘ 
Motion Picture Projectionists 
No. 162 
Musicians No. 6 
Office Employees No. 13188 
Operating Engineers No. 64 
Painters No. 1158 
Pastemakers No. 10567 
Pharmacists No. 838 
Photo Engravers No. 8 
Plasterers No. 66 : 
Plumbers No. 442 
Post Office Clerks No. 2 
Printing Pressmen No. 24 
Retail Fruit and Vegetable Clerks 
No. 1017 
Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen 
No. 41 
Sheetmetal Workers No. 104 
Shipfitters No. 9 
Sign and Pictorial Painters 
No. 510 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 
°. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
No. 29 


Tailors No. 80 

Teamsters No. 85 

Technical Engineers No. 11 

Theatrical Stage Employees 
No. 16 

Trackmen No. 687 

Typographical Union No. 21 

United Laborers No. 261 

United Leather Workers 

Upholsterers No. 28 

Upholsterers and Trimmers No. 3 

Waiters No. 30 

Waitresses No. 48 

Web Pressmen No. 4 

Window Cleaners No. 44 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


CHARTERED BY THE UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AFFILIATED WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


The Union Label Section, a delegate body, is organized in the 
interest of and its efforts and meetings are devoted to furthering 
the use and patronage of the 


Union Label, Union Card 


and Union Button 


of all organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. These emblems are the safest guide—when making pur- 
chases or engaging services—that standard working conditions, 
hours and wages are maintained. 


Meets the first and third Wednesdays in the 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets 


BUSINESS OFFICE 
Room 302, Third Floor, Labor Temple. 
S. S. KING, President 


Phone MArket 6144 
THOMAS A. ROTELL, Secretary 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY TO THE UNION LABEL SECTION 


Solicits the affiliation and co-operation of women belonging to the households of 
members of union labor. Meetings held second Wednesday of each month. 
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Labor Will Conquer All 


By PAUL SCHARRENBERG 
Editor, “‘Seamen’s Journal” 

Labor Day belongs to the working people of 
America. Observance of this great holiday should 
include at least a few minutes of serious thought 
concerning the past, present and future of the 
labor movement. 

The following thought-provoking lines appear 
in the current issue of an Australian labor journal, 
the Sydney “Worker”: 

“The labor movement preaches peace, and is 
always at war. It exists in a state of ceaseless 
excitement generated by conflict. It fights capi- 
talism, imperialism, militarism and fascism. 

“And as if that were not enough to keep it busy, 
it fights itself! ? 

“One could write a book about the internal strife 
of the labor movement. In every country of the 
world these fratricidal struggles have taken place, 
and some of them have had a very marked effect 
upon the course of history.” 

Yes, indeed, several instructive books could be 
written concerning the effect of internal strife in 
the American labor movement. And yet, the labor 
unions have no monopoly on fights within the 
family. Nations have their civil wars and survive. 
Churches have fierce internecine struggles over 
issues that seem trivial to the man on the street, 
but the preachers keep right on preaching the 
glory of God and the brotherhood of man. 

In fact, it would appear as if too much peace 
and harmony is likely to indicate decay and fore- 
shadow dissolution. The only thing on earth that 
is entirely calm, serene and peaceful is a corpse. 

So, while we may truly deplore too much inter- 
nal strife in the great labor movement, we can at 
least console ourselves in the knowldege of the 
obvious and self-evident fact that the American 
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labor movement is not sleeping. Differences of 
opinion over forms of organization are in the 
Process of adjustment. Ultimately there will 
evolve a type of unionism that will most effectively 
serve to advance the cause of labor. 

The unfavorable advertising given by the daily 
press to the present controversy over craft versus 
industrial unionism should not deceive anyone. 
With few exceptions the owners of the great 
American newspapers welcome a fight within the 
labor movement. They can hardly suppress the 
hope that the two factions will annihilate each 
other. But they are doomed to disappointment. 
The seal of the Amrican Federation of Labor con- 
tains this quotation: “Labor Omnia Vincit!” And 
so it will be—Labor will conquer all! 

a 


IMPROVING SAN FRANCISCO AIRPORT 


Concrete pouring on the foundation of the new 
$140,000 administration building at the San Fran- 
cisco Airport will be finished this week, according 
to a progress report made by the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Approximately 2000 men are working on the air- 
port development, which includes construction of 
a seaplane base at the north end of the airport, the 
future home of Pan American Airways’ giant clip- 
per ships. 

———_— &__—__ 


HER MAJESTY FACES REVOLT 


For three weeks he had borne all the horrors 
of the annual housecleaning without a murmur. 
Then his patience gave way. “And you,” sobbed 
his wife; ‘you used to say I was your queen.” 
“Yes,” he responded, with a wild glare in his eye, 
“but when a man finds that his queen has used 
his tobacco jar for pale oak varnish and his meer- 
schaum pipe for a tack hammer he begins to grasp 
the advantages of a republic.”—Ex. 


EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC. 


CALIFORNIA PACKARD DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Stock of Reconditioned 


and Guaranteed 
USED CARS 


MANY LOW PRICED SPECIALS 


We Carry Our Own Contracts - Low Down Payment 


Liberal Terms 


Two Stores 


901 VAN NESS AVE., At Ellis 
1400 VAN NESS AVE., at Bush 


San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


PRESSROOM MONTHLY 


Phone PRospect 6872 
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A Labor Day Message 


The following are sentences from the Labor Day 
Message of the committee on social and industria] 
relations of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. They very kindly have been 
selected and sent to the Labor Clarion: 

The Christian Church must have a gospel that 
is concerned with men’s bodies as well as their 
souls, a gospel for this life as well as the life to 
come, a gospel that is as deep as human life itself 
and as wide as human need. There is an ardent, 
consuming passion for social welfare among the 
masses today, and that passion is essentially re- 
ligious. 

* * * & 

The Christian Church must welcome every so- 
cial and industrial effort which makes in any way 
for the development of men, which ministers to 
human need, which gives greater scope for per- 
sonal initiative, and which discovers and confirms 
personal capacities. 

* * * &* 

All human relationships in industry should be 
regulated in accordance with the supreme moral 
principle of the Christianity of Christ, namely, 
equal love to self and neighbor. 

* * *k &* 

The Christian Church can not believe in the 
stability of any social order, however imposing its 
economic triumphs, if it cripples the personality 
of its workers or deprives them of that control 
over the material conditions of their own lives, 
which is the essence of personal freedom. 

* * ok * 

Why should we not leave off living on the edge 
of an economic and industrial volcano, waiting in 
fear and trembling until the next destructive and 
uncontrollable eruption shall occur, and accept the 
conception of industry as a co-operative enterprise. 


SATURDAYS 


2- POUND BOX 


— GENUINE — 


Martha Washington Candies 


$4 00 


Regular 


$1.60 


—5 STORES 


252 Powell Street (opp. Golden Pheasant) 
52 Geary (opp. S. P. Ticket Office) 
725 Larkin (bet. O'Farrell-Ellis) 
5542 Geary (near 20th Ave.) 
2399 Mission (cor. 20th-Mission) 


GRANT AVENUE AT GEARY STREET 


A TRADITION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


For sixty years this fashion shop has maintained 


its tradition of fine apparel for the women and 
children of San Francisco! Quality and an en- 


deavor to give full value to every customer are 
more than slogans with this shop; they are the 
fundamentals upon which a business has been 


builded! 


APPAREL FOR MISSES 


WOMEN CHILDREN 


£ 
' 
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Waterfront Conference 
Awaits Result of Vote 
Involving Arbitration 


Dramatic and sensational incidents attended the 
negotiations last week between the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Coast Com- 
mittee for Shipowners in the effort to formulate a 
working agreement to be in effect after the expira- 
tion of the present scale, which expires Septem- 
ber 30. 

The week’s negotiations ended Saturday with a 
categorical refusal by each party to the contro- 
versy to accede to the demands of the other, and 
with an understanding that the representatives of 
the Longshoremen’s Union would submit the ques- 
tion of whether to arbitrate the demands of the 
employers to a referendum vote of the I. L. A. 
membership. 

The Longshoremen contend that the proposal 
of the employers to restrict longshore work would 
mean depriving longshoremen of work to which 
they are entitled under the expiring agreement and 
that the terms of the agreement could be evaded 
by sub-contracting a large portion of the long- 
shore work. The proposal that straight time hours 
be extended from six within eight hours to eight 
within fourteen hours is termed an emasculation 
of the award of the National Longshoremen’s 
Board. 

Attempt to Introduce Piece-Work 


It is contended that the employers’ proposal to 
adjust the rate of pay on the basis of the “so- 
called rate of efficiency” is designed to bring back 
the vicious speed-up system, and “is only a sub- 
terfuge designed to introduce the piece-work 
system.” 

The employers are charged with not acting in 
good faith in proposing reductions in wages “in 
the face of a substantial increase in the cost of 
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living and general increase in wages to workers in 
all other industries.” 

The proposal that union dispatchers be elimi- 
nated is to “advocate the destruction of the fair 
administration of the joint hiring hall,” declare 
the Longshoremen, “and would appear to be an- 
other attempt to reintroduce employer-dominated 
hiring halls.” 

Penalties against workers, abolition of traveling 
time and transportation, and failure to make pro- 
vision for the safety of the workers are scored in 
the statement made public by the I. L. A., which 
concludes as follows: 

“Your proposals are of such a nature that we, 
as the representatives of your employees, are in 
doubt at this time whether you are honestly and 
in good faith trying to arrive at an agreement.” 

Sensational Incidents 


The sessions of the wage conference were en- 
livened by some sensational incidents. In one 
instance H. P. Melnikow, labor consultant for the 
Longshoremen, announced that an anonymous per- 
son had telephoned his office as follows: “If Mel- 
nikow has a strike called we'll blow his brains out.” 

Henry Schmidt, an official of the I. L. A,, re- 
ported that his home had been stoned by unknown 
parties and attempts made to terrorize his family. 

But it was Harry Bridges, president of the Dis- 
trict I. L. A., who was the center of the most 
sensational incident, when it was announced at the 
conference that a cable bearing his signature had 
been sent to the striking Matson seamen at Hono- 
lulu instructing them to “stand pat.” 

Hugh Gallagher, Matson Line operations man- 
ager, said to the conference: 

“We now have word in the form of a copy of a 
wire sent to us from Honolulu regarding strike 
conditions there. (Crews had walked off three 
Matson freighters.) The wire is: ‘Stand pat. 
I. L. A. pledges full support. (Signed) Harry 
Bridges.’ ” 

Turning directly to Bridges, Gallagher asked: 

“Did you send that message?” 


“T never sent such a wire,” said Bridges. “I 
have my suspicions as to who may have, but I’d 
like to know for sure.” 

Thomas G. Plant, president of the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association, informed Bridges the em- 
ployers would like to know, too, and Hugh Gal- 
lagher demanded that Bridges send a second cable 
denying the first. 

He agreed and a committee, composed of Wil- 
liam Fischer and F. E. Ward, longshore delegates, 
and J. B. Ryan, employers’ representative, was dis- 
patched to trace the source of the original cable. 

They returned with a report they were unable 
to find anything. 


Rehearing by Board on 
Rival Claims of Seamen 


The national Labor Relations Board announced 
in Washington that it would reopen hearings in 
San Francisco this week and seek additional testi- 
mony in the dispute between the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific and the International Seamen’s 
Union. It was stated the hearing would be limited 
to four points: 

(1) The offer of reinstatement made by the 
I. S. U. to the S. U. P. and the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the offer. 

(2) Present status of the court action brought 
by the S. U. P. to have its alleged expulsion by 
the I. S. U. on January 27, 1936, declared invalid 
and the status of the alleged expulsion on May 26, 
1936, 

(3) The claim or waiver of the claim of the 
I. S, U. of its right to represent sailors involved 
in negotiations regarding the continuation, modi- 
fication or termination of the contracts now in 
existence, 

(4) The present status of collective bargaining 
between employers and the S. U. P. and the 
I. S. U. for the purpose of renewing, modifying 
or terminating the above contracts. 


You Drink the Best When You Drink 


Private dining rooms are available 


for council gatherings. 


Special menus and prices. 


San Francisco’s newest, most 


modern downtown hotel. 


HOTEL SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


POWELL AT SUTTER 


C. SWANSTON & SON 


INCORPORATED 


Beef and Pork Packers 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cable Address: “SWANSTON” 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH - - - - 
J. W. DOWDELL, Manager 
MAIN OFFICE and PACKING HOUSE - - 


Phone GArfield 8580 


Code: BENTLEY'S 


370 TWELFTH STREET 


SWANSTON STATION 


Mail Address: Sacramento, California 


Advertisers 


are overlooking the only opportunity to reach 
the great mass of the organized workers of San 
Francisco if they fail to utilize the columns of the 


Labor Clarion 


JESSE MOORE HUNT CO., Ltd., 417 Market St. 
» Start quicker... . 


Keep rolling with a 
dependable 


HOBBS 


Hobbs Auto Radio... 
$29.95 up 
... At your dealer 
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Newspaper Guild’s Reply 
To Hearst Statements 


The Hearst newspapers on San Francisco Bay 
having refused to print the Newspaper Guild’s re- 
plies to what it terms “vicious, slanderous state- 
ments appearing in those newspapers in connec- 
tion with the Guild’s strike against Hearst’s Seat- 
tle ‘Post-Intelligencer,’” a copy of the letter sent 
to those publications has been released to the labor 
press by the executive committee of the Northern 
California Newspaper Guild. 

Referring to a cabled statement from Rome by 
Hearst that the Seattle strike was the work of 
communists, the Guild points out that the strike 
was not called until it had been approved by the 
Seattle Labor Council, and asks, “Are they com- 
munists ?” 

Commenting on a statement in the editorial col- 
umns of the Hearst newspapers, that “The News- 
paper Guild, representing twenty-six employees 
out of eighty in the editorial department, declared 
a strike because of the discharge of two employees, 
one for incompetency and one for insubordination,” 
and that their cases are now before the National 
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Labor Relations Board, the Guild replies that the 
men are competent and veteran craftsmen. The 
men were discharged because they became mem- 
bers of the Guild, it is charged. 

Granting that the cases are before the Labor 
Board, the Guild says: “Unfortunately Hearst 
does not recognize the authority of the Labor 
Relations Board,” and recalls that he refused to 
reinstate a discharged employee of one of his 
San Francisco newspapers although twice ordered 
to do so by another Labor Relations Board. 

The Guild claims that forty-three members of 
the “Post-Intelligencer” staff—not twenty-six, as 
stated—are on strike. It continues: “The Guild 
is ready at any time to determine by secret ballot 
what agency the majority of the employees desire 
to represent them. The same goes for Hearst’s 
‘Wisconsin News,’ where Guild members have 
been on strike nearly six months, and all the 
Hearst newspapers on San Francisco Bay.” 

eS 
AUXILIARY WILL PICNIC SUNDAY 


Announcement is made that the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary to Painters’ Union No. 1158 will hold a pic- 
nic at Villemar Park, Rockaway Beach, Sunday, 
September 6. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


SUtter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 Second Street 


YOU CAN HELP 


Keep Local Workers Employed 
Insist on these brands ! 


P BUST’ 
CANT BUSTEN 


BOSS.ROAD 


SAN FRANCISCO’S BIG VALUES IN UNION MADE WORK CLOTHES 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 
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I. L. A. Issues Statement 


In assenting to submit the waterfront emplo,- 
ers’ proposals to be incorporated in the new wage 
agreement to a referendum vote of the member. 
ship, the following statement was issued by. the 
executive board of the District Internation;| 
Longshoremen’s Association: 

“In 1934, after fourteen years of deplorable 
longshore conditions that prevailed on various 
waterfronts of the Pacific Coast, a situation devel- 
oped between us with resulting tie-up of commerce 
and the tragic deprivation of many, and loss of 
life of some of our members. 


“This situation finally resulted in the general 
public, as well as those directly concerned, de- 
manding such conditions be remedied, and to that 
end the National Longshoremen’s Board, through 
the provisions of an award handed down October 
12, 1934, sought and did establish certain basic 
principles in order that such abuses and exploita- 
tion of longshoremen would be eliminated. 

“These principles had as an objective the com- 
plete discontinuance of such practices as using 
favoritism and blacklisting in the employment of 
longshoremen as a means of maintaning a speed- 
up system. The longshoremen of the Pacific Coast 
were generally recognized as being the hard- 
est worked and most abused and exploited lone- 
shore workers in the world. 

“On August 25 and 26, 1936, you submitted to 
us proposals which would completely destroy these 
basic principles. Your proposals would bring back 
the speed-up system, blacklisting, favoritism and 
starvation standards of living which were the 
direct cause of the protracted eighty-four-day 
strike in the summer of 1934. 

“Your proposals are obviously designed also to 
render ineffective any administration of the award 
in so far as the I. L. A. is concerned, by contain- 
ing provisions which would completely destroy in 
a short period of time the entire organizational 
structure of the I. L. A. Nor can any other con- 
struction be placed on your proposals but that the 
motives and thought behind them is a general 
undermining of the organized labor movement. 

“The I. L. A., Pacific Coast district executive 
board, representing an American Federation of 
Labor affiliated union, cannot lend itself to the 
acceptance of unqualified arbitration, for example, 
of such measures as lengthening the present work- 
ing day and establishing a vicious piece-work sys- 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


tem, both of which are directly aimed at increasing 
speed-up and decreasing employment and earnings 
at a time when the chief problem of the nation 


THE MISSION BRANCH 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Mission Branch 
Member Federal Reserve System 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 


is the restoration of the buying and consuming 
power of the people. 

“Regarding other vicious measures contained in 
your proposals, no adherent of democracy and 
democratic principles can recognize the right of 
any group of employers, no matter how powerful, 
to impose a penalty on any worker because said 
worker exercised his constitutional right to select 
or quit a job. 

“For this and many other reasons the executive 
board of the I. L. A., Pacific Coast district, can 
not accept your proposals, nor agree to unqualified 
arbitration of same. 

“However, in order to answer the false and per- 
sistent charges made by the employers on previ- 
ous occasions, that the officials of the I. L. A. 
were not acting in accordance with the desires of 
their membership, the executive board of the 
I. L. A., Pacific Coast district, will submit your 
proposals to a referendum vote of all the members 
concerned, in order to ascertain whether or not 
they are willing to submit such proposals to arbi- 
tration, and will advise you promptly of the 
outcome.” 

——————@—___ 

The best way for a feller to give the boss orders 

is to buy union label. 
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Sacramento Prepares for 
State Federation Meet 


As already announced, the convention of the 
California State Federation of Labor will be held 
in Sacramento this year, instead of Eureka. The 
change in meeting place was decided upon by the 
executive council of the Federation following a 
visit which Secretary Vandeleur made to the 
north coast city and his report upon the unsatis- 
factory conditions and inadequate facilities he had 
found for the holding of a gathering of the size 
and importance of the Federation. 

The convention will be called to order in the 
Masonic Auditorium, Twelfth and “J” streets, 
Sacramento, on Monday, September 14. The Sen- 
ator Hotel will be official headquarters. As enter- 
tainment features thus far prepared the committee 
has announced that Monday, the 14th, will be the 
closing day of the State Fair; on Tuesday the 
delegates will be guests of Frank Ruhstaller in the 
afternoon, and on Wednesday evening will occur 
the convention ball, which also will include a 
vaudeville program at 10:30 o’clock, 

The local arrangements committee appointed in 
Sacramento consists of President R. L. Ennis of 
the local council, Secretary Marsh, Vice-President 
George W. Stokel of the State Federation of 
Labor, Hobson C. Gunn of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, Marshall W. Burrus of the Laundry Workers, 
J. E. Wellington of the Culinary Workers, and 
A. E. Stephens of the Engineers. 

This committee extends an invitation to every 
local union in the state to send delegations to the 
convention, assuring every visitor both profit and 
pleasure on the visit. Especial preparations, it is 
announced, will be made to entertain the women 
who come as delegates and visitors and the com- 
mittee in charge of that feature of convention week 
consists of Mrs. Robert L. Ennis, Mrs. J. L. R. 
Marsh, Mrs. Geo. W. Stokel, Mrs. H. C. Gunn, 
Mrs. A. E. Stephens, Mrs. Marshall Burrus and 
Mrs, J. E. Wellington. 

SS ee 
POST LETTUCE WAGE SCALE 

A news dispatch from Salinas last Monday 
stated that the Lettuce Growers and Packers’ As- 
sociation there had posted a “working agreement,” 
effective September 1, “granting the Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers’ Union five minor concessions, 
but ignoring demands for preference to union 
workers,” 

SS ae 
N.Y.A. WAGE SCALE 

The San Francisco Council of the American 
Youth Congress is strongly opposed to the cuts 
in the wage scales on the National Youth Adminis- 
tration projects of California recently put into 
effect. A statement issued by Jane Martin, secre- 
tary of the local council, cites that former wages 
paid these youths were inadequate, that the proj- 
ects have never reached more than 30 per cent 
of young people badly in need of assistance, and 
declares the further lowering of the wage scale a 
most cruel and short-sighted policy. 
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Recognition of Union Gained 
By Local Drug Warehousemen 


Strike action was postponed by the Warehouse- 
men’s Union of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association following a peace meeting called by 
Edward Vandeleur, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Ward Maillard of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The wholesale druggists agreed to recognize the 
union as bargaining agent for the men in ware- 
houses where a majority of the men are union 
members. On this basis negotiations on hours, 
wages and working conditions were to continue 
this week. 


A Day to Renew Faith 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 

It is one of the contradictions of human 
nature that when customs and institutions once 
established become familiar and sometimes, 
therefore, unappreciated, they gradually decline 
because they fail to receive due consideration 
and valuation. To guard against such a fate for 
Labor Day, the one day in the year secured by 
the toilers to give genuine dignity and worth 
to the underlying motives of the cause of or- 
ganized labor, we must keep alive its finest and 
deepest sentiments. 

Labor Day is not a time for mere merry- 
making and personal enjoyment, but a time for 
pledging anew our faith to our cause and to 
each other... . We can not, as an organization, 
afford not to use labor’s special day, Labor 
Day, as a time to set forth to the best advan- 
tage our needs, demands and position with re- 
spect to what is of greatest interest to the 
thinking people. 


Union label buying power will speed recovery. 
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Take Care of Your Eyes! 


EYE GLASSES 


Including Scientific 
Examination 


ON CREDIT 
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B. L. Babow, O.D. 


Optometrist 
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CLEANED AND PRESSED PROPERLY 
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Painters’ O’alls, $1.75 
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CHEMICAL WORKERS ORGANIZE 
Employees of the Great Western Cheinical 
Works, located at Pittsburg, Calif., have been 
organized, and will operate as Federal Union 
No. 20280 under a charter from the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. A number of prominent union 
men in that territory addressed the new union at 
a recent meeting. Patrick J. Lydon, a former vol- 
unteer organizer for the A. F. of L., is given great 
credit for bringing these workers into the ranks of 
organized labor. 


OWN YOUR HOME 
A New Savings Plan 


OIN our “Own Your Home” Club... open a savings account 
and by making regular monthly deposits for a short time you 
will be able to buy or build the home you have long dreamed of 
owning. ~ This bank makes Federal Housing loans up to 80 per 
cent of the cost of the house and lot. ~ If you haven't the 20 per 
cent, join our “Own Your Home” Club and ina surprisingly 
short time your monthly savings deposits will 
mount up to the amount you need. 
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Program for Labor Day 


A feature of the great Labor Day parade will be 
the reserving of places in the grandstands for the 
accommodation of elderly union men and women 
unable to stand the stress of the long “hike” up 
Market street, and those younger members who 
through some physical disability are unable to take 
part in the parade. 

The program for the day includes literary exer- 
cises at the Civic Auditorium at 2 p. m., calculated 
to give the thousands of workers who participate 
in the parade an opportunity to refresh themselves 
before the exercises commence. 

Davis Orator of the Day 

There will be short addresses by men prominent 
in the labor movement, music by a splendid band 
under the leadership of Phil Sapiro, and the Labor 
Day oration will be delivered by George T. Davis, 
eminent attorney who has been conducting the 
Mooney habeas corpus hearing. 

In the evening, commencing at 8 o'clock, a 
grand ball and entertainment will be held in the 
Civic Auditorium, which will be lavishly deco- 
rated for the occasion. Fred Wettstein of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, who is chairman of this 
feature of the Labor Day celebration, will be in 
charge of a large group of aides, and promises that 
however big the attendance may be the arrange- 
ments are such that there will be no confusion. 
Fred also intimates that he has some surprises to 
spring in the entertainment feature. Prominent 
artists now engaged at the various theaters in the 
city have been secured to present their acts, which 
are expected to be a most enjoyable part of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

After the entertainment the floor will be de- 
voted to dancing, which will continue to 1 a. m. 

Trophies for Labor Day Paraders 

‘Many prizes are to be awarded to participants 
in the Labor Day parade by a committee of promi- 
nent citizens who will review the parade from the 
grandstands in front of the City Hall. In all classi- 
fications there will be four prizes—first, second, 
third and fourth—with the exception of the “best 
union label turnout,” in which but two prizes will 
be given. The classifications are as follows: 

To the union making the best appearance, to the 
one having the largest percentage of members in 
line, for the best turnout of women, for the hand- 
somest float, for the most original float, to the 
best marching union, and for the best union label 
turnout. 

The judges who will award the trophies are 
Judge Walter Perry Johnson, City Attorney John 
J. O’Toole, Chief Assistant Assessor Harold J. 
Boyd, Judge Thomes F., Prendergast and Judge 
Sylvain J. Lazurus. 

—— 
ACCEPT UNION WAGE SCALES 

San Diego’s union wage scales were adopted 
last week by both the county board of supervisors 
and the city council as the general prevailing wage 
scales for public work contracts to be let by that 
city and county. 
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Organization Drive on 
Woolworth Chain Stores 


A general organization drive has been inaugu- 
rated against the F. W. Woolworth five-and-ten- 
cent stores, in San Francisco and Oakland. 

The move was hastened last week following fail- 
ure of the local management to meet demands of 
the Warehousemen’s Union or to recognize that 
organization as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees, according to Warren G. Den- 
ton, president of the union. 

Warehousemen Make Initial Move 

On Friday the union members in the firm’s 
warehouses quit work and immediately established 
picket lines both on the storage depots of the com- 
pany and the thirteen retail stores in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. Following this action of the 
union warehousemen the powerful culinary organi- 
zations proffered their active aid to the strikers. 
The retail stores of the firm have for some time 
been fought by the latter bodies, due to the main- 
tenance of lunch counters at far below the union 
scale of wages and conditions and the very unfair 
competition to the union employers in the res- 
taurant business. Hence the culinary workers will- 
ingly agreed to share with the Warehousemen the 
arduous work on the picket line. 

Grievance of the Clerks 

Adding to these forces came the Retail Clerks, 
whose grievances against the Woolworth policy 
with respect to clerks’ wages and working condi- 
tions are well known not only in union circles but 
to the general public throughout the nation. Last 
Sunday at a meeting called by the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association there is said 
to have been a most encouraging representation 
from Woolworth employees who exhibited a keen 
interest in joining with union labor for their own 
economic betterment. 

Warren G, Denton is the representative of the 
Warehousemen in charge of the strike. He made 
an interesting and comprehensive report on the 
strenuous local activities of that union, including 
the Woolworth negotiations up to that time, at 
last week’s Labor Council meeting. Assisting 
Denton, as representatives of their respective or- 
ganizations, are Hugo Ernst of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, Walter Cowan of Miscel- 
laneous Employees No. 110, and W. G. Desepte, 
international president of the Retail Clerks’ Pro- 
tective Association, 

So, 

The worker who does not wear a union label 
stamp in his shoes does not have the correct under- 
standing of the labor movement. 
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Refuse Permit to Communist Member 
Of Parliament to Enter United States 


Secretary of State Hull has declined to recon- 
sider the State Department’s action denying a 
permit to William Gallacher, communist member 
of the British Parliament, to enter this country 
because of his political belief. 

Answering a protest by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the secretary said Gallacher was well 
known as a member of the executive committee 
of the Communist Internationale and that “his posi- 
tion in the international communist revolutionary 
movement brings him within the excluding pro- 
visions of the immigration law.” 
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American Bar Association Opposes 
Adoption of Child Labor Amendment 


At its meeting in Boston, last week, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association rejected, by what is said to 
have been an overwhelming vote, resolutions calling 
for investigations of the Mooney-Billings case, the 
Black Legion, and various labor disputes, and 
voted to continue in office its special committee 
created to oppose ratification of the child labor 
amendment. One of the bitterest fights of the ses- 
sion arose over the report of this committee. 

A resolution calling for an amendment to the 
Constitution to permit Congress to enact social 
security laws also went down to defeat. 
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WANT FEDERATION CONVENTION 

Now that Fresno has nearly completed its new 
auditorium, union labor is one of the very first to 
take steps to bring conventions to that city. Under 
instructions from the Fresno Labor Council, an 
invitation will be extended to the California State 
Federation of Labor to meet there next year— 
“With every expectation of success,” says the 
“Labor News” of that city. 

LABOR DAY COMMITTEE 

Last week’s meeting of the General Labor Day 
Committee practically completed its work with 
assignments of committeemen for the various 
Labor Day activities. The regular weekly meeting 
tomorrow night will put the finishing touches to 
the program and take up all loose ends. It is 
hoped there will be a full attendance—at the Labor 
Temple at 8:15 p. m, 
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Green Lauds Spirit of 
Remington Rand Strikers 


President William Green of the A. F. of L. has 
written to all state, central and federal labor bodies 
advising of the continued existence of the strike 
of the federal unions against the Remington Rand 
typewriter manufacturing plants located in six 
Eastern cities. 

President Green states the strike has been given 
full indorsement of the A. F. of L., and states that 
no greater exhibition of loyalty and devotion to 
union principles has ever been shown than is 
being daily exhibited by the strikers at these 
plants. 

The Federation has paid nearly $100,000 to the 
members of the federal unions, while the Machin- 
ists’ Union has also paid substantial sums of 
money to members of that international who are 
involved. Green appeals to every member of union 
labor for a full measure of assistance and support 
for the strikers, At the meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council last Friday night Secretary 
O’Connell directed the strike to the attention of 
the delegates and asked that it be kept in mind 
when purchasing typewriter supplies, 

In President Green’s communication he states: 
“The management of the Remington Rand com- 
pany has assumed an arbitrary position. It refuses 
to meet and confer with the workers, notwith- 
standing the appeals which have been made to 
them for a conference and for collective bar- 
gaining.” 

———— oe 


AND THEN CAME SILENCE 


Hubby—Darling, I think you spend altogether 
too much money in getting your hand read. 
Wifey—And, dear, I think you spend altogether too 
much money in getting your nose red. 
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Twelve Will Be Tried in 
Sonoma “Tarring”’ Case 


The law of the land and the rights of its citizens 
were given some vindication Friday of last week 
in Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, when a dozen 
Chamber of Commerce members, bankers and 
ranchers were held to answer before the Superior 
Court on charges of kidnaping and assault in con- 
nection with the “tar-and-feather party” in that 
region a year ago. Self-appraised “Americanism” 
and smug complacence received a jolt that doubt- 
less proved amazing to those who had thrived in 
an atmosphere of Main Street adulation during the 
past year. 

Twelve Named for Trial 

After briefly reviewing the evidence of the hap- 
penings at the “party,” which had been presented 
at three sessions of the court, Superior Judge 
Walter V. Tryon of Del Norte County ordered, 
in what is said to have been a packed and silent 
courtroom, the following to be held for trial: 
Frank Silano and Emmet Demostene, Healdsburg 
bankers; Arthur Meese, druggist and president of 
the Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce; William 
Casselberry, former Healdsburg newspaperman; 
William and George Maher, butchers; Sidney 
Elphick, rancher; Frederick Cairns, scretary of the 
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Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce; Edward W. 
Jenkins, John Barries, D. H. Madison and Thomas 
J. Campion. . 

At the same time, nine of those alleged to have 
been members of the night-riding mob were freed 
of the charges that had been filed by the attorney 
general of the state after a grand jury in the 
county had failed to bring in any indictments. 
Those released were: Alfred Loomis, William Pat- 
teson, Julian Mayar, Carl Weimer, Herbert 
Waters, Richard Greenbaugh, Ralph Estes, For- 
rest Karns and Jerry Williams. 

It is expected that formal trials in the cases of 
the twelve now accused will be held some time 
this month. It is further stated that attorneys 
have estimated it would require possibly three 
weeks to obtain a jury of those who have not 
already formed opinions in the case. 


Involves a Highway Patrolman 


At the closing hearing before Judge Tryon a 
state highway patrolman was named by Jack 
Greene, one of the victims of the “vigilantes,” as 
one of the mob. According to United Press dis- 
patches, Greene charged in his testimony that he 
recognized the patrolman when he was dragged 
before the crowd in the Santa Rosa hall and that 
the patrolman took a Masonic card found in his 
pocketbook and tore it in half. Under cross- 
examination Greene stated he did not ask to have 
the patrolman cited as a defendant, but had named 
him in the list he gave to the attorney general’s 
office. The victim further testified he had seen 
three army rifles and a lot of clubs on chairs in 
the hall and that some of the men had clubs in 
their hands. The smell of liquor, he added, “was 
pretty much in evidence.” One man, he also said, 
declared, “The U. S. Government is back of us 
in this raid.” 

Open hostility to prosecution witnesses is said 
to have been shown in the crowded court room as 
the witnesss attempted to pick out members of the 
mob from the spectators at the hearing. 


Strike in Minneapolis Elevators 
Compels Mills to Cease Operations 


Union workers in Minneapolis terminal grain 
elevators went on strike on August 19. The 
men had been negotiating with elevator operators 
for some time. 

Strike leaders reported a majority of the em- 
ployees of the elevators, storing 65,000,000 bushels 
of grain, had joined the walkout, which action 
forced two of the city’s large mills to suspend 
operations because of a grain shortage. 

Picket lines of the striking workers were thrown 
around thirty terminal elevators and public ware- 
houses. Union heads said 800 or more men were 
on strike, 

Union recognition, increased wages and improved 
working conditions are demanded by the Flour 
and Cereal Workers’ Union, 
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Delivers $1000 Check to 
Tom Mooney Appeal Fund 


At the recent international convention of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ 
League of America, held in Rochester, N. Y. the 
delegates from San Francisco, numbering some 
twenty or more from the various crafts, made an 
earnest plea for financial aid to the Tom Mooney 
Appeal Fund. 

This fund is to be used for payment of the ex- 
pense of printing the huge transcript of testimony 
and the brief that will bring the case formally 
before the court. 

The presentation of the subject to the conven- 
tion by the local delegation, together with the gen- 
eral knowledge regarding the famous case in the 
minds of the officials and delegates, proved most 
effective and resulted in a donation of $1000 from 
the international treasury of the culinary unions. 

At last Friday night’s meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council Delegate Hugo Ernst, who 
is one of the vice-presidents of the international 
culinary crafts organization, and secretary of 
Waiters’ Union No. 30, this city, formally made 
presentation of the $1000 check to Secretary 
O’Connell of the Council, which body is acting as 
custodian of the Appeal Fund. 

Delegate Ernst stated in the course of his re- 
marks that in thus presenting the check he 
intended to again bring to the attention of dele- 
gates and their organizations the deficiency that 
exists in the amount so far collected for the fund, 
and that it was done in the hope of arousing a 
greater interest and publicity in behalf of the need 
at this time. Ten thousand dollars is the estimate 
made as necessary for the purposes of the fund. 

————_@q—______ 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League Will 


Stage Demonstration for President 
Plans for Labor Day celebrations are moving 
ahead throughout the country, in accordance with 
the call issued by Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
for a nation-wide mass demonstration by labor in 
support of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

George L. Berry, President of the League, will 
address workers at Baltimore. Meetings are being 
arranged throughout Pennsylvania, with a tremen- 
dous demonstration at Pittsburgh. Ohio is arrang- 
ing meetings. The same is true of New York and 
New Jersey. 

States are reporting to headquarters their plans 
to join the nation-wide network of demon- 
strations. Detailed suggestions are in the hands 
of all state chairmen. Illinois is expected to play 
a big part in the demonstration for the President. 
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Illinois Joins With New York in 
Asking Minimum Wage Act Review 


The State of Illinois has joined with the State 
of New York in asking the United States Supreme 
Court to reconsider the court’s decision in the New 
York minimum wage case, handed down last 
spring. : 

“When the immediate welfare of millions of 
American working women and the constitutional 
powers of the states of the Union are at stake, it 
seems imperative that there be not even the re- 
motest ambiguity as to the scope of a decision of 
this court,” says the petition filed by the Illinois 
attorney general. It continues: 

“Few statutes of recent years dealing with so 
difficult an industrial problem have been drawn 
with so zealous a regard for private right as the 
New York statute before this court. Before such 
a statute is struck down as unconstitutional by a 
divided court, full and unrestricted opportunity 
should be afforded for a mature and deliberate 
reconsideration upon their merits of the momen- 
tous constitutional issues.” 
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Plans of East Bay Unions 
Include Parade and Ball 


The plans of union labor in Oakland for the 
celebration of Labor Day call for a parade in the 
morning, a boxing tournament in the afternoon, 
the proceeds of which latter, it is announced, go to 
crippled and undernourished children of Alameda 
County, and, in the evening, a free dance in the 
Oakland Auditorium. 

The parade will start, at 10 a. m., from Fourth 
and Broadway, thence to Twentieth street, and 
thence east to Lake Merritt for disbanding. Be- 
sides the thousands of marchers, it is announced 
there will be some thirty-five or more floats in line, 
and about the same number of bands. 

James H. Quinn of the Building Trades will be 
grand marshal of the parade, which will pass in 
review before a stand at Sixteenth, Telegraph and 
Broadway. Charles Real is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee. : 

Se ee 
SEAMAN IN GERMAN PRISON 


Gifford Cochran has returned from Berlin, where 
he went to intercede on behalf of Lawrence Simp- 
son, an American seamen who has been held 
incommunicado and without a trial for fourteen 
months. Simpson was arrested by German secret 
police when they boarded his ship, the S. S. Man- 
hattan, in Hamburg harbor and charged him with 
having anti-Nazi literature in his locker on board 
the boat. The National Committee for the De- 
fense of Political Prisoners states that Cochran 
was twice refused permission by the German au- 
thorities to visit Simpson and received persission 
on his third request only after the American consul 
had registered a strong protest and after he signed 
a sworn statement that he would speak only in 
German and mention nothing to Simpson that did 
not pertain directly to retaining a lawyer in his 
defense. An effort is being made to have the State 
Department take action in behalf of Simpson. 

————— ae 


Official Will Oppose Admission of 


Roosevelt Critic to Ontario Domain 
Julian T, Bishop, stock broker who plans to 
move to Canada if President Roosevelt is re- 
elected, is not wanted in one Canadian province. 
A real estate agent in Middletown, N. Y., is dis- 
playing a letter from David Croll, Minister of Pub- 
lic Welfare of Ontario, who wrote the agent that 
he would do his “utmost to prevent Mr. Bishop’s 
admission to Canada, on the ground that his oppo- 
sition to constitutional authority in the United 
States proves him to be an undesirable.” 

Bishop recently advertised in a sportsmen’s 
magazine that his quail farm at Carthage, N. C., 
was for sale should President Roosevelt be re- 
elected, because he intended to move to Canada. 
A client of the real estate agent wanted to buy the 
farm. The agent wrote to Bishop, and received no 


reply, but he did receive a letter from the Ontario 
official, 


—————_IQa—____ 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers Now 
Have National Council for Industry 


Plans for organization of workers of the flour, 
feed and cereal industries into unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor are now under 
way by the National Council of Grain Processors 
and Allied Industries, which was recently formed 
in Toledo, Ohio. 

The council is a voluntary organization for 
directly affiliated unions of flour feed and cereal 
workers, corn processors, elevator employees and 
Syrup and dextrine workers. Already unions 
throughout the country have indicated their desire 
to affiliate with the council and it is estimated 
that potential membership exceeds 50,000 workers. 


LABOR CLARION 


The need of such organization as that contem- 
plated by the council is shown by reports sub- 
mitted on rates as low as 20 cents an hour in the 
industry in some localities. In organized com- 
munities wages run from 50 cents to $1 per hour. 

No selection of a national headquarters has been 
made, but an early meeting of the recently elected 
executive board will establish a national office. At 
present all inquiries should be directed to Lumbert 
Betson, secretary-treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil, 1019 Catherine street, Pekin, Ill. 
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Paperhangers of East Bay Intend to 
Demand Union Label on Wall Paper 


Painting contractors have been notified by the 
District Council of Painters No. 16, comprising 
Alameda and Contra Costa counties, that after 
January 1, 1937, members of the council will not 
hang any wall paper that does not bear the union 
label. 

This action is announced to be in compliance 
with instructions received from the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Deco- 
rators of America. 
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Homes Lead in Modernization Loans 
Insured Under Federal Housing Act 


Some $395,882,687 of private capital has been 
invested in the rehabilitation of privately owned 
property under a guarantee against loss of the 
Federal Housing Administration from August, 
1934, through June, 1936, according to an analysis 
of the insured loans just completed by the Admin- 
istration. This involved 1,086,423 loans. 

The average loan is $364.39. The figures involve 
all loans made by private banking and lending 
agencies and insured under the terms of title I of 
the National Housing Act from the period when 
it began to function through June last. 


The type of property improved and the number 
of loans and the dollar volume in each classifica- 
tion are: Single family residential, 708,403 loans, 
total $211,180,696; multiple residential, 208,928 
loans, value $67,031,342; retail store and service 
trades, 80,163 loans, total $55,719,417; commercial 
other than retail, 14,431 loans, total $16,621,644; 
farm property, 39,943 loans, total $14,930,297; insti- 
tutional, 4224 loans, total $3,351,139; industrial, 
6529 loans, total $14,859,074; unclassified property, 
23,802 loans, total $12,189,078. This makes the 
grand total of 1,086,423 loans amounting to 


$395,882,687. 
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Green and Morrison Will 
Speak at Celebrations 


The committees of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union charged with arranging the cele- 
bration there in connection with the Labor Day 
address of William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, express the conviction 
that the event will be the most notable one of its 
kind ever presented in the South. 

Mr. Green will speak at Chilhowee Park at 8:30 
o’clock p. m. His address will be broadcast over 
the national hook-ups of the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

At Lancaster, Pa., an enthusiastic reception is 
being prepared for Frank Morrison, veteran secre- 
tary-treasurer of the A. F. of L., who will deliver 
the Labor Day address in Maple Grove Park. 

Thousands of bills announcing the speech have 
been distributed among mill and factory workers 
in and around Lancaster. Delegations from Harris- 
burg, York, Reading and other nearby cities will 
attend the meeting. Mr. Morrison will speak at 
3 o'clock (Daylight Saving Time). The address 
will be broadcast over the nation-wide hook-up 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

————@Q____ 

SHIPBUILDING JOBS AT 1923-25 LEVEL 

Employment in the shipbuilding industry now 
equals 100 per cent of the total for the period 
1923-25, the normal accepted by the Department 
of Labor for durable manufacture. In quoting 
these figures, H. Gerald Smith, president of the 
National Council of American Shipbuilders, said 
the ship industry had not only absorbed the entire 
field of labor in its own sphere, but was ready to 


take on such labor as could adapt itself to ship 
construction. 


——@qQ____. 
The man who does not wear a union label in his 
hat uses his head simply for a hat rack. 
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111 SEVENTH STREET 
Phone MArket 7070 


One Hundred and Eight 


Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


When we think of our forebears who hoisted 
their banners, wore the insignia and bore the em- 
blems of organized labor of an earlier period we 
can not only respect them—we must admire them 
or revere their memories, for the legion who have 
passed on left an undying spirit as a heritage. 
Parading up Market street on Labor Day in their 
time was not the easy effort it is today. San Fran- 
cisco’s main thoroughfare was paved with basalt 
blocks and cobblestones commonly known as 
“niggerheads,” and a march over them meant en- 
suing days of aching limbs and liniment treatments 
for blistered feet of those unaccustomed to “drill- 
ing.” But did this ever daunt them? Never! They 
had a purpose in marching—a message to deliver 
to the world and an education to impart—and 
that is one of the methods they adopted to “put 
them over.” Today a trek up the Path of Gold, 
with its fine, modern construction, would be a 
mere promenade for them. Are you, the sons and 
daughters of those grand old patriarchs, willing 
to admit it will be anything more than that to 
you next Monday, Labor Day, when you will be 
called upon to resume and carry on where the 
peers left off? Are you appreciative of the solid, 
wonderful foundation left by those pioneers in the 
trade union movement on which rests the splendid 
structure of organized labor? If you are you will 
give physical and vocal expression to that appre- 
ciation by joining labor’s hosts in the demonstra- 
tion it will stage next Monday. The Allied Pfint- 
ing Trades Division will form in Fremont street 
facing Market. As the printing industry is the 
ranking industry of San Francisco, all printing 
trades unionists should strive to make this division 
the most distinctive and representative in the line 
of march, even though it has been assigned to 
last position in the parade. The most effective way 
of achieving this objective is to enlist for the 
“duration of the parade” and see to it that all 
your chapelmates do the same. A LIMITED num- 
ber of tickets for seats in the grandstand to review 
the parade are available to aged and infirm MEM- 
BERS. Apply to the president. 

Andrew Ohmberger, member of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last Saturday, taking the “long way ’round” 
to Colorado Springs, where he will be a visitor 
at the convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. He is accompanied by his wife. 
They left last Tuesday for Yosemite. From there 
they proceeded to Los Angeles and thence to the 
convention by way of the Grand Canyon, where 
they will sojourn a day or two. Mr. Ohmberger 
is identified with the Standard Statistics chapel in 
New York, where John (“Jack”) Casey, who grad- 
uated from his apprenticeship in San Francisco, 
is employed, and whose greetings to all old San 
Francisco friends were conveyed by Mr. Ohm- 
berger, 

Thomas S. Black of the “Examiner” chapel, 
A. W. Tellman of the “Chronicle,” Henry Melaas 
of the “Call-Bulletin” and Fred Ross of the Uni- 
versity Press, a former member of the executive 
committee of San Francisco Typographical Union, 
will be among the visitors from the San Francisco 
Bay region to the I. T. U. convention in Colorado 
Springs, which opens a week from tomorrow. Mr. 
Black has arranged to leave for the convention 
city tomorrow night. He contemplates returning 
home by way of San Diego and Los Angeles. 


“Examiner” Chapel Personals 
Miss Emma Toland is spending her vacation at 
Lake Tahoe. 
Robert T. Britt, Fay Harlow and F. L. McCarty 
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have returned from extended and enjoyable out- 
ings. 

Tommy Daly of the makeup department is tak- 
ing a midsummer rest at his old home in Montana. 

Oscar Lewis of the ad department suffered a 
fall and serious injuries while en route to work 
last Saturday evening. 

F. F. Bebergall of the proofroom left last Tues- 
day on the steamship Timberush for New York, 
via the Panama Canal. He expects to be absent 
from his desk two months. 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes 

A. C. (Bert) Hammond, formerly a member of 
this union but now publisher of the Willits 
“News,” was a visitor in San Francisco over the 
week-end. 

The vacation season is rapidly drawing to a 
close. C. Stuck will be on vacation for this and 
next week, Earl Fay is on vacation for this week 
and Earl Mead finishes the vacation period Sep- 
tember 12. Beginning May 18 of this year twenty 
journeymen enjoyed 180 days’ vacation with pay, 
one apprentice enjoyed ten days’ vacation with 
pay, and four office boys enjoyed twenty-five days’ 
vacation with pay—215 days being given by the 
office at a cost of approximately $2250. 

J. Earl Mead, one of the union’s representatives 
at the forthcoming I. T. U. convention, is now so- 
journing somewhere in the Northwest, having left 
San Francisco last week. Mead plans to visit his 
home in Grafton, N. D., swing down into Colo- 
rado Springs for the convention and return here 
via the southern route. He expects to be gone 
four weeks. 

Jack Daigneault is back from his vacation, spent 
on the beach in the vicinity of Santa Cruz. The 
elder daughter of the Daigneault family narrowly 
missed drowning when she went beyond her depth 
in the San Lorenzo River. With the aid of a 
husky young lifeguard the young lady was pulled 
out and resumed her frolics in the water, but at 
a safer depth, to be sure. 

Harry Brookmiller, night assistant, hitched up 
his gas buggy and hied off to Tuolumne Meadows, 
where the air is rare and the trout are fair. Paul 
Bauer steered the crew during Harry’s vacation. 

George Reynolds, the ex-marine sergeant-major, 
licked that appendicitis ailment to a fare-thee-well, 
and is now back on the job. 

Roy K. Chatfield, a recent arrival from Omaha 
and way points, is confined to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility at Fort Miley. A troublesome 
wisdom tooth removal resulted in a fractured 
jaw, which will keep Chatfield in the hospital for 
approximately six weeks, 

Ray Carpenter is another one of those fortu- 
nates who enjoyed a vacation at the expense of 
the office. Carpenter took a run up to Stockton 
and checked up on the bass situation, after which 
he returned to the Bay area, packed up his extra 
pair of socks and a package of Raleighs and hit off 
for Silver Lake, in the vicinity of Sonora. 

C. R. Birch took out his traveler from Oakland 
and deposited it in this jurisdiction. Has been 
showing up in this chapel for the past week. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

George Bigler has returned after his annual 
month’s vacation, amd reports being ready to go 
for another year, 

George Mitchell, the other member of the proof- 
room, is reported as resting easy after an opera- 
tion on the eye. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 2] 
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Bert Sheridan was around the office again after 
a siege with his tonsils. 

Ben Dwyer has returned from Hollywood, and 
that city can now return to normalcy, as Ben 
gives it his O. K. Dwyer was not smitten by 
Jean Harlow, but liked Wheeler and Woolsey, so 
he says. 

We notice that several of the employees of the 
“P.-1.,” in Seattle, did not take kindly to the 
rather chilly climate down this way. 

If you want to hear all about sandlot baseball, 
just tune in and listen to our mailer, Eddie Gar- 
rigan. He has quite a reputation with his chatter, 
even if it is in Eddie’s usual hot-air style. 

Here’s hoping that the next year may bring 
more good things for the workingmen and better 
feelings between the employers and labor. 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

Recent press dispatches from Topeka, Kan., 
quoted Munro Roberts, president of the M. T. 
U., as saying that “when Governor Alf M. 
Landon’s record is fully known to labor the work- 
ers of the nation will find it satisfactory.” “A few 
labor leaders,” he further said, “have attacked the 
governor, but their charges can and will be re- 
futed.” Since that brief and surprising burst of 
eloquence from the president of the M. T. D. U. 
he has become suddenly inarticulate in Governor 
Landon’s behalf. As yet he has not refuted the 
criticisms of Landon’s record in regard to labor, 
nor is he likely to—for, so far, the president of 

the M. T. D. U. is simply running true to form. 


The president and secretary-treasurer of the 
M. T. D. U. are derelict in their duties—the presi- 
dent in not seeing that officers fulfill duties of 
their offices, the secretary-treasurer in neglecting 
to fulfill duties of his office as the law requires. 
No monthly financial statement has been published 
in the “Typographical Journal” since September, 
1935. Delegates at conventions should be aware 
of this. Yet how is it no members make any pro- 
test? But a glance into files of the “Typographical 
Journal” shows President Roberts, when secretary- 
treasurer of the M. T. D. U., failed to publish 
monthly financial statements in the “Journal” for 
many months. Finally, the then executive council 
of the M. T. D. U. held a conference on the ques- 
tion. Result was a motion was put by the presi- 
dent, viz., “Shall the secretary-treasurer stand 
instructed to publish a monthly financial state- 
ment in the ‘Journal’?”’ The motion carried. The 
record of this “star-chamber” session fails to show 
whether the motion carried unanimously or by a 
majority vote. Governing their official actions by 
precedents set by these “nabobs” of the: M. T. 
D. U., and their flouting of the laws of which they 
were presumed to govern themselves may account 
for five unions seceding from the M. T, D. U. 
since the Montreal convention in September, 1935. 
Another, or a few more M. T. D. U. conventions 
of the nature of the one held in Montreal, may cost 
the M. T. D. U. another five unions, at least. 
Opponents of the M. T. D. U. could wish it no 
greater handicap than the recent re-election of its 
present officers. 
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“P,-I.”? to Make Test 
Of Labor Relations Act 


The management of the strike-closed Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” last Monday filed an answer 
to the charges before the National Labor Relations 
Board affecting two of the paper’s discharged em- 
ployees, Frank Lynch and Everhardt Armstrong, 
who, the complaint alleged, had been dismissed for 
their activity in the American Newspaper Guild. 

In the answer all the allegations in the com- 
plaint were denied and it was maintained Lynch 
was let out for “incompetency” and Armstrong for 
“insubordination.” Immediate dismissal of the 
complaint was asked and in addition it was charged 
the act creating the Labor Relations Board vio- 
lated nearly all of the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, as well as other 
sections. In filing the answer the “P.-I.” manage- 
ment specified it reserved the right to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act under which the board 
operates. 

Battle of Correspondence 

During the past week both the striking Guilds- 
men and the publishers of the newspaper have 
“held their ground,” the picket line remaining on 
guard, and no attempt being made to issue the 
paper. Both have issued bristling statements. 
When the “P.-I.” management claimed it could 
not gain ingress to its building to secure certain 
records required for its answer to the complaint 
before the Labor Relations Board, the Guildsmen 
very promptly denied knowledge of the existence 
of any such interference, and further stated if any 
representative of the publication desired to com- 
municate with Guild officers “no one on the picket 
line will interfere.” The publisher replied that he 
noted with interest “you claim the power to pre- 
vent or permit citizens of Seattle exercising the 
rights guaranteed them by ‘the constitution” and 
that he did not propose to “recognize lawless 
usurpation.” 

Guild Attempts Peace Move 

The Guild also asked a meeting with the man- 
agement “in an attempt to reach and sign a true 
ending the strike,” but received a reply that the 
paper “will not arbitrate or compromise on the 
question of who shall gather, write or edit the 
news.” 

Other incidents of the week were: Refusal of 
members of the Ferryboatmen’s Union to handle 
a shipment of last Sunday’s edition of the San 
Francisco “Examiner” delivered to a ferry dock 
in Seattle for transhipment to Bremerton. The 
organization of a so-called Law and Order League 
in Seattle, as an outgrowth of the strike. A report 
that Anna Louise Strong, editor of an English 
daily in Russia, was aiding in the proposed launch- 
ing of a daily in Seattle with which “radicals” hope 
to supplant the “P.-I.” At the same time another 
report said a new morning paper with a “produc- 
tion-for-use Democratic policy” would make its 
bow in from sixty to ninety days. 

———_@_____—__ 

Wages lag when workers, as consumers, fail to 
patronize firms that display the union label, shop 
card and button. 


x: ’ 
FacToRY TO MEN’S WEAR 
When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other union- 
made lines include: 


NECKWEAR - SWEATERS - SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS - UNDERWEAR - HOSE - GLOVES 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 


140 Kearny Street 
[Stores aleo at Sacramento. Fresno & Los Angeles) 
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Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

Miscellaneous Employees’ Union No, 110, at its 
last business meeting, elected Samuel Jaye, Walter 
Cowan, A. Watson and W. Beck as delegates to 
the convention of the State Federation of Labor. 
Bartenders’ Union No. 41 elected E. H. Jarvis, 
H. Delaney, T. Nikola, J. Mathy and G. M. Kidd. 
Waitresses’ Union No. 48 elected Nonie Fisther 
and Emma Lacey. Altogether, the culinary unions 
will be represented by sixteen delegates at the 
state convention. 

Waitresses’ Union No. 48 wants it to be known 
that women serving drinks behind bars in this city 
do not belong to their organization; that they have 
no quarrel with the bartenders in this matter and 
that they are just as anxious as the men to get 
rid of unorganized help. They have no need at 
present to try to take any jobs from other workers 
as they have very few unemployed members. All 
women bartenders are non-union and hence are 
an economic menace to all organized workers. 

We once more have the Woolworth stores on 
the pan. This time we are in a better position than 
we were a year ago when we first took on the 
job of organizing these five-and-ten-cent stores. 
Then we had no connection inside their doors. 
Now, however, the Warehousemen are on the job 
and have the warehouse tied up. We are thus able 
to do a little better than to merely declare the 
places unfair. There is now a strike in the plant 
and the striking workers are available for duty, 
whereas in our first attempt our unions received 
very little help from any source except in so far 
as people refused to buy from these stores. We in 
this town must see to it that all union workers, 
especially the women, do their utmost to help the 
Warehousemen to win their strike, for it will be 
a big step forward. For this reason the culinary 
unions are whole-heartedly backing the striking 
warehousemen. 

oo — 
DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 


The following members of union labor have 
passed away during the past week: Claude H. 
Norman, Electrical Workers’ Union No. 151; Pat- 
rick J. Sharkey, Steamfitters’ Union No. 509; 
Charles P. Hackett, Molders’ Union No. 164; 
Albert Yanders, International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation No. 38-79; George A. Smith, Bargemen’s 
Union No. 38-101; Virgil Howard, Stationary En- 
gineers’ Union No. 64. 


WEINSTEIN CO. 


1041 MARKET ST. and 119 POST-KEARNY 


Where you will find a complete line of 


UNION MADE MEN’S WORK 
CLOTHING at Lowest Prices 


Domestic and Imported 


LIQUORS 


at all four Weinstein Co. Stores 
1041 MARKET 
~119 POST-KEARNY 
615 MARKET 
172 ELLIS 
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Tomorrow Is Date for 
Suspension of Unions 


Tomorrow—September 5—is the day set by the 
executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor for the suspension of the ten international 
unions comprising the Committee for Industrial 
Organization unless that organizaion is at once 
disbanded. 

Newspaper reports, probably penned by those 
whose “wish is father to the thought,” are to the 
effect that the action of the A. F. of L., should it 
take effect, “may wreck a half century of solidarity 
in the labor movement.” 

Union observers, however, see no such disaster 
in the situation, and it is the general impression 
that should the controversy not be settled before 
the coming convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that body will take such action as 
will straighten out the difficulty. It is the general 
belief that the membership at large will not be 
content to see the movement disrupted because of 
the inability of the leaders to get together. 

John L. Lewis, leader of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, continues defiant of the 
A. F. of L., and is reported to be making progress 
in the organization of the steel workers, as well 
as those engaged in the automobile and rubber 
industries, : 

SSS 
MILK PRICE IN OAKLAND 

Increase in the wholesale price of milk should 
not result in an increase to the consumer, accord- 
ing to Roy M. Pike, president of the Co-operative 
Dairymen’s League of Oakland. Effective Sep- 
tember 7, ranchers will be paid 72 cents per pound 
of butter fat. This is an increase of 10 cents over 
the prevailing price. The new price was fixed 
by the State Department of Agriculture, after 


Allied 
Printing Trades 
Council 


O£ San Francisco 


COMPRISING LOCALS OF 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union 
Mailers’ Union 
Photo Engravers’ Union 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
Typographical Union 
Web Pressmen’s Union 


Extends Greetings 


to the organized workers —on__ this 
national holiday honoring labor — and 
expresses gratitude for the support they 
continue to give to the Union Label of 
our combined crafts. 

Appreciation is likewise tendered the 
general public who patronize the firms 
employing members of the unions affili- 
ated with this Council, and to those who 
demand that the Union Label appear on 
the finished product. 
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Only Printing Label Recognized by 

The American Federation of Labor 
Represented in this Council are 4000 union 
workers, whose earnings approximate $150,000 
weekly. The above label on printed matter, in 
addition to indicating the printing buyer's prac- 
tical interest and aid in maintaining proper 
working conditions, wages and hours, is also a 
direct appeal to the purchasing power of mem- 
bers of the union printing trades, and to thou- 
sands of other organized workers. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
906 Flatiron Building - 544 Market Street 
EXbrook 2758 Hours: 12 to 2 p. m. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, August 28, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Edward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President John F. 
Shelley excused. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. : 

Credentials—Electrical Workers No. 151, John 
Williams vice F. McQuaid. Web Pressmen No. 4, 
D. Hogan, additional delegate. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. From William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., acknowledging receipt of 
Council’s resolution relative to differences with 
C. I. O., and assuring the Council that the execu- 
tive council has used every means within its 
power to follow the recommendation of this Coun- 
cil; however, orderly procedure must prevail, if 
the will of the majority must be the law and 
govern the activities of the Federation; also inclos- 
ing copy of address delivered recently on “The 
Issue Is Majority Rule Against Minority Rule.” 
Fur Workers No. 79, stating they have adopted 
resolution recommended by this Council relative 
to failure of employers to transmit contributions 
of employees to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, as provided by recent social security legis- 
lation. Central Labor Council of Alameda County, 
transmitting copy of their resolution dealing with 
the Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” strike. Scope cir- 
cular of the Civil Service Commission for the hold- 
ing of civil service examinations for marine work- 
ers of various kinds, such as stoker and engineer 
on fire boats, fireman and various classifications 
of engineer, examinations beginning October 9, 
1936, : bd 

Resolution presented by Delegates Karl A. Die- 
trick and Hugo Ernst, protesting against a move- 
ment originating in Oakland to change the dates 
of the celebration on the opening of the Oakland- 
San Francisco bridge, fixed for November 12, 13 
and 14, to one day ahead of those dates; and ask- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Benatar’s Cut Rate Drug Store, 807 Market. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘“‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Don's Dollar Sedan Service, 925 Larkin. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Foster’s Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen's clothing. 

Gordon's Sea Food Grotto, Ferry Building. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Shell Oil Company 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
* of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 


ing copy to be sent to the mayor of San Francisco 
and the chairman of the Citizens’ Committee hav- 
ing the celebration in charge; by motion referred 
to the officers of the Council. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From 
Musicians’ Union asking that the name of the Old 
Fashion Dance Club, 2226 Fillmore street, be 
placed on the “We Don’t Patronize List.” Reso- 
lution presented by R. J. Simpson, chairman de- 
fense committee, and Delegate J. Stern of the 
Marine Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders, dealing 
with the accused officers of that organization being 
held incommunicado in violation of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

Referred to Union Label Section—A. F. of L. 
circular letter relative to the strike against the 
unfair Remington Rand manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in various Eastern cities; also circular letter 
from Central Labor Council of Tacoma, Wash., 
relative to a number of unfair furniture manufac- 
turing firms of that locality. 

Report of Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of Bakery Wagon Drivers and 
Salesmen, containing four new clauses, one of 
which deals with vacations, one with the right of 
the union to post notices on the premises of the 
employer, and one reading in part as follows: “In 
case of a lockout or strike of any other union, and 
when such lockout or strike is indorsed by the 
Central Labor Council, it shall not be considered 
a violation of this agreement for members to 
refuse to deliver goods while such controversy 
is on”; committee recommended indorsement, 
subject to indorsement of the international union. 
Wage scale and agreement of Tailors No. 80, pro- 
viding for increase in the bill of prices, to bring 
items up to the former price list; recommended 
indorsement, subject to indorsement of the inter- 
national union, and the usual conditons regarding 
enforcement of the new agreement. The rest of the 
meeting was taken up with a discussion with rep- 
resentatives of the Millinery Workers and their 
unexpected strike last Monday; the conference re- 
sulted in referring the strike situation to the offi- 
cers of the Council to negotiate a settlement with 
the employers, the representatives of the union 
agreeing to return some blockers to one of the 
firms pending the outcome of the negotiations. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Post Office Clerks donated 
to San Jose laundry strike. Hugo Ernst, vice- 
president Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders, tendered on behalf of the international 
union a donation of $1000 to the Mooney Appeal 
Fund, voted by the recent Rochester convention. 
Electrical Workers No. 151, request officers of this 
Council to urge upon city, state and federal gov- 
ernments a general six-hour day in all contract 
specifications. Street Carmen reported donations 
to San Jose laundry workers, and the Bookbind- 
ers donations for the same purpose and to the 
Mooney Appeal Fund. Tailors No. 80 have pre- 
sented a new agreement to employers, and have 
organized bushelmen in most of the clothing 
stores. Fur Workers are negotiating with employ- 
ers in Oakland, and thank officers of Council for 
co-operation. Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90 
have submitted changes in agreement to em- 
ployees, and will seek to establish a six-hour day 
for licensed personnel; donated to John Warnick 
Fund. Web Pressmen have voted to contribute 
monthly for six months to the Mooney Appeal 
Fund. Laborers No. 261 have adjusted their differ- 
ences with the California Wrecking Company on 
the Argonaut Hotel job, and thank all who assisted 
in bringing about the settlement. Cloakmakers con- 
tributed to San Jose laundry strike and settled their 
strike at 32 Battery street. Millinery Workers have 
settled the strike in the millinery industry, estab- 
lished the union shop and obtained material increase 
in wages. Warehousemen have struck the Eldorado 
Oil Company at Berkeley, have adjusted griev- 


ances at Haas Bros’. and are negotiating with 
Weinstein stores; men are out of Woolworth 
stores; drug houses have recognized the union for 
collective bargaining. Ornamental Iron Workers 
have signed up twenty-six shops in the Bay dis- 
trict, established an increased hourly scale, and 
have requested the A. F. of L. to rescind action 
on C. I. O. and refer matter to the convention. 
Longshoremen are negotiating with employers on 
changes in the agreement; employers have sug- 
gested two six-hour shifts, and endeavor to bring 
back conditions that maintained before the 1934 
strike; union denies having tied up ships at Hono- 
lulu. Miscellaneous Employees No. 110 have 
signed a number of agreements with houses for- 
merly non-union; are negotiating with St. Ger- 
maine Restaurant, and have signed up eighteen 
houses on North Beach; Lido now fair, and have 
taken in thirty-five Chinese miscellaneous work- 
ers; Chinese restaurant on Fifth street is being 
watched and union men are asked to refrain from 
patronizing this restaurant, which pays miserably 
low wages to the employees; Sunshine restaurant 
on Third street is also unfair. Window Cleaners 
ask unions contemplating establishing a picket line 
involving their members to notify the union. 

New Business—Moved that the Council remove 
from the “We Don’t Patronize List” the name 
of the California Wrecking Company on receipt of 
letter requesting such action from the Building 
and Common Laborers No. 261. Motion carried. 
(Letter received.) 


Receipts, $316.40; expenditures, $1833.37. 
Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted. 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


GREETINGS FROM 


Francis V. Keesling 


Cable Address: Olsenline 


Fred Olsen Line 


AGENCY, LTD. 


Passenger Accommodations 


General Agents Pacific Coast FRED OLSEN 
LINE. North Pacific Service, Fast Monthly 


Freight and Refrigerator Service to London, 
Hull, Scandinavia. 


Financial Center Building - San Francisco 


Be Consistent 
Demand the Label 


UNION MADE SUITS ¢ 
AS LOW AS 45-00 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


716 Market St. 


Pioneer Union Tailors Since 1900 
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Labor Day Parade—Line of March and Formation 


Monday, September 7, 1936 


ITH the Stars and Stripes proudly waving from hundreds of staffs, 
W wenn by the emblems of the various unions composing the organ- 
ized labor movement in San Francisco, with bands playing and the siren at 
the Ferry Building announcing the start, the union men and women of the 
city will step briskly into line on Market street next Monday morning to 
form probably the greatest Labor Day parade ever staged here. 


the enthusiasm attending the celebration of Labor’s great holiday of 1936 
will not have been exceeded in any previous demonstration. 

The great parade, headed by a band of 100 pieces furnished by Musicians’ 
Union No. 6, and followed by the members of hundreds of unions, formed 
into nine divisions, will proceed up Market street to the Civic Center, parade 
in front of the grandstands erected at the City Hall and after being reviewed 
by Mayor Rossi, city officials and distinguished guests, will proceed to Golden 


If the meetings of the General Labor Day Committee are any criterion, 


LINE OF MARCH-—Starting from Embarca- 
dero and Market promptly at 10 a. m., going west 
on Market to Fulton, on Fulton to Larkin, south 
on Larkin to Grove, west on Grove to Polk, north 
on Polk, passing the grandstand in front of City 
Hall, along Polk to Golden Gate avenue, east on 
Golden Gate avenue to Leavenworth, where the 
individual units disband. 

PARADE FORMATION 
Grand Marshal—T. L. Chambers 
Aides to the Grand Marshal 

Edward D. Vandeleur John H. Smith 

John A. O’Connell James E. Rickets 

Lawrence Palacios James McKnight 

Daniel P. Haggerty J. L. Spalding 

Hugo Ernst T. C. Meagher 
Machine No. 1— Machine No. 2— 

Walter Macarthur Mayor Angelo J. Rossi 

Will J. French Congressman R. J. Welch 

C. H. Parker Geo. T. Davis, 

Orator of Day 

Michael Casey 
Machine No. 4— 

Walter Weber 

William J. Rhys 

Chas. Fleishman 

Mike Sullivan 

FIRST DIVISION 
Theatrical Federation 
Forms on Embarcadero, north from Market 
Marshal—Robt. Wakeman 
Aides—Anthony L. Noriega and Charles Hardy 
Musicians No. 6 
Theatrical Stage Employees 
Motion Picture Operators 
Janitors 
Bill Posters 
Nurses 
Hospital Attendants 
Bartenders 
Culinary Workers 
SECOND DIVISION 
Metal Trades Council 
Forms on Embarcadero, south from Market 
Marshal—Charles Gillis 
Aides—A. T. Wynn and Harry Hook 
Molders, Patternmakers, Blacksmiths 
Boilermakers and Shipfitters 
Machinists No. 68 
Auto Mechanics 
Railroad Shopmen 
Stove Mounters 
Metal Polishers 
THIRD DIVISION 
Joint Council of Teamsters 
Forms on Steuart street, south from Market 
Marshal—John P. McLaughlin 
Aides—James Cronin and Thomas P. White 
Laundry Drivers 
Commission Market Drivers 
Bakery Drivers and Salesmen 
Garage Employees 
Ice Drivers 
Retail Delivery Drivers 
Brotherhood of Teamsters No. 85 
‘Chauffeurs No. 265 
Milk Wagon Drivers 
Building Material Drivers No. 216 
Steam Shovel Dredgemen 


Machine No, 3— 
Thomas Doyle 
Henry Neidlinger 
Joseph Ault 


FOURTH DIVISION 


Labor Council Miscellaneous 


Forms on Spear street, south from Market 
Marshal—M., S. Maxwell 
Aides—Nellie Casey and Walter Stone 
Butchers, Slaughterhousemen 
United Garment Workers and 
Cutters, Locals Nos. 131 and 45 
Boot and Shoe Repairers 
Barbers No. 148 
Cigarmakers 
Fur Workers 
Refinery Workers 
Cloakmakers, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Cutters, etc. 

Dressmakers 
Upholsterers 
Coopers No. 65 
Jewelry Workers 
Can Makers 
Union Label Section 
Cleaners and Dyers 
Glass Blowers 
Optical Workers 
Brewery Workers, Bottlers and Drivers 
Auxiliary, Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
Cracker Bakers No. 125 
Filling Station Employees 
Newspaper Guild 
Technical Engineers and Draftsmen 
Hatters 
Street Car Men, Division 518, Trackmen 
Laundry Workers No. 26 
Clerks’ Division 
Post Office Employees 
Letter Carriers 
American Federation of Government Employees 
Window Cleaners 
Street Car Men, Division 1004 
Cap Makers and Millinery Workers 
Journeymen Tailors 
Lithographers 


FIFTH DIVISION 


Painters’ District Council 


Forms on Drumm street, north from Market 
Marshal—J. B. Gallager 
Aides—Dewey Mead and Walter Burchell 
March in a body consisting of 
House Painters, Locals Nos. 19 and 1158 
Varnishers and Polishers No. 134 
Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510 
Glass Workers No. 718 
Auto Painters No. 1073 


SIXTH DIVISION 
District Council of Carpenters 


Forms on Main street, south from Market 
Marshal—A. D. McDonald 
Aides—J,. F. Cambiano and W. F. Johnston 
Band 
March as one body 
Carpenters Nos, 22, 34, 42, 162, 304, 483, 
1149, 1158 and 2164 
Floorlayers No. 1047 
Furniture Workers No. 1541 
Lumber Handlers 


Gate avenue and Leavenworth street and there disband. 


SEVENTH DIVISION 
Building Trades Miscellaneous 


Forms on Davis Street, north from Market 
Marshal—D. J. Kavanagh 
Aides—Thomas Shaughnessey and V. I. Doyle 
Construction and General Laborers No. 261 and 


Water Workers 
Tile Setters No. 19 
Tile Setters’ Helpers 
Granite Cutters’ Association 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104 
Plumbers No. 442 
Steam Fitters No. 590 
Sprinkler Fitters No. 663 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters 
Hod Carriers No. 36 
Plasterers No. 66 
Ornamental Plasterers No. 460 
Cement Finishers No. 580 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
Bricklayers No. 7 
Marble Masons No. 25 
Marble Shopmen and Helpers 
Felt and Composition Roofers 
Engineers No. 59 
Engineers No. 64 
Elevator Constructors 
Elevator Operators 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377 
Electrical Workers Nos. 6 and 151 
Furniture Handlers No, 1 
Carpet and Linoleum Layers No. 1 
Upholsterers No. 3 
Asbestos Workers 


EIGHTH DIVISION 
Waterfront Unions 


Forms on Beale street, south from Market 
Marshal—Otto Klieman 
Aides—C. Lewis and Ole Olsen 


Marine Engineers 
Masters, Mates and Pilots 
Radio Telegraphers 
‘Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Marine Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders 
Sailors’ Union 
I. L, A. Ladies’ Auxiliary 
I. L. A. No. 38-79, Longshoremen 
I. L. A. No. 38-100, Ship Scalers 
I, L. A. No. 38-90, Ship Clerks 
I. L. A. No. 38-124, Miscellaneous 
I. L. A. No. 39-101, Bargemen 
I. L. A. No. 38-44, Warehousemen 


NINTH DIVISION 
Allied Printing Trades Council 


Forms on Fremont street, south from Market 
Marshal—Daniel C. Murphy 
Aides—A. G, Neilson and Fred Dettmering 
Typographical No. 21 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women No. 31-125 
Mailers No. 18 
Photo Engravers No. 8 
Web Pressmen No. 4 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers No. 29 


One Hundred and Twelve 


Union Men’s Indictment 


Is Declared Frame-up 
By Officials of I. L.A. 


Indictment of five men, three of whom are 
members of the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water- 
terfders and Wipers’ Association of the Pacific, was 
voted by an Alameda grand jury this week charg- 
ing them with the murder of Chief Engineer 
George Alberts of the steamship Point Lobos some 
time ago. 


The alleged evidence upon which these men were 
indicted was said to have been obtained through 
dictagraph records from the office of the union, 
supplemented by a “confession” of one George 
Wallace, said to have been a former member of 
the union. 


Coming at this particular time, while the water- 
front unions are engaged in negotiations with em- 
ployers for renewal of wage agreements to super- 
sede the ones expiring on September 30, the whole 
story bears the earmarks of a “frame-up,” as 
alleged by officials of the waterfront unions, to 
discredit the workers in the eyes of the public. 

The men indicted are Earl King, secretary of the 
Marine Firemen’s Union; E. H. Ramsey, also an 
attache of the union, and George Wallace, whose 
alleged confession was the basis of the indictments, 
and two other men who have not yet been appre- 
hended and whose names have been withheld. 

Arraignment of the indicted men was set for 
Thursday of this week before Superior Judge 
E, J. Tyrrell in Oakland. 

A. M. Murphy, King’s assistant, was not“in- 
dicted, although he related a story of having 
helped to cover up the alleged crime. 

Charges “Red Baiting” 


The name of Lawrence Ross, editor of a local 
communist publication, had been mentioned by 
Murphy in connection with an attempt to get 
one of the alleged culprits out of the country. 
Appearing before District Attorney Earl War- 
ren of Alameda County, he offered to surrender, 
and was told no charges had been filed against 
him, Asked if he had assisted Wallace in the 
latter’s attempt to leave the country, he declined 
to answer, and later issued a statement in which 
he said: 


“All this publicity concerning myself and 
communists, without any charges being filed 
against myself or others, indicates a deliberate 
attempt to inaugurate another vicious campaign 
of red baiting. Communists believe in intelli- 
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again impose their will not only on the maritime 
workers but on the workers in general. 


“To place behind the bars leaders of unions who 
are attempting to negotiate new working agree- 
ments in a sincere attempt to settle differences 
with employers in an amicable manner is a plan 
carefully worked out in order to demoralize the 
rank and file. 

“The entire plot dovetails too nicely with the 
program of the ship owners, which is to disrupt 
and destroy the unions of the maritime workers. 
It is obvious that such plans are afoot. Events 
occurring during the last week prove this. 

“The membership of the maritime unions recog- 
nize that a plot and frame-up have been hatched 
in the minds of unscrupulous persons who will 
stop at nothing to accomplish their plans to de- 
stroy our unions. However, the membership will 
rally to the support of these framed men; there 
shall not be another Modesto case or another 
frame-up like the case of Mooney and Billings.” 

—————— ee 
LABOR’S OWN OLYMPIC GAMES 

Labor unions of New York City and vicinity 
staged the “World Athletic Carnival” on Randall’s 
Island last week, and it is reported to have been 
highly successful. It was the first event of its 
kind on this continent, but likely will be repeated 
yearly. Outstanding amateur athletes from all 
sections of the country and Canada participated 
and were given stirring competition by teams 
drawn from labor unions in New York City and 
other communities. 
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Committees in Charge 
Of Labor Day Details 


The following union officers and members com- 
prise the various committee chairmen charged with 
the duty of preparing the details of the Labor Day 
celebration: 

General Labor Day Committee of 1936—Edward 
D. Vandeleur, chairman; Thomas Meagher, vice- 
chairman; John A. O’Connell, secretary-treasurer; 
Thomas Doyle, assistant secretary; Dan Cavan- 
augh, sergeant-at-arms; Arthur Watson, assistant 
sergeant-at-arms, 

Ball Committee—Fred J. Wettstein, chairman; 
Lawrence Palacios, assistant chairman. 

Entertainment—George Ward, chairman. 

Music—Eddie Love, chairman. 

Floats—James B. Gallagher, chairman. 

Uniforms—Nellie Casey, chairman. 

Decorations—Elmer Langmaid, chairman. 

Transportation—Joseph McManus, chairman. 

Visiting—Arthur Watson, chairman. 

Parade—John McCarthy, chairman. 

Grandstand—Anthony Brenner, chairman. 

Prizes—John A. O’Connell, chairman. 

Loud Speaker—Jack P. Plasmier, chairman. 


SELF GOVERNMENT 


Self-government is no less essential to the de- 
velopment, growth and happiness of the individual 
than to the nation —W. H. Douglas. 
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gent mass action, not sadistic individual ter- 
rorism.” 

District Attorney Warren later issued a state- 
ment in which he said: 


“This case is not a case against union labor, 
but rather one against certain murderous and 
racketeering individuals who have through simi- 
lar tactics forced themselves into a position of 
power among a group of honest workers. 


HORTLE R WORK DAY AND WORK WEEK 
LAI GIHTE FR 


“Tens of thousands of union labor men in 
this state will rejoice that this case has been 
cleared up and, if it had not been for the assist- 
ance given by the conservative and law abiding 
element of the Firemen’s Union, the crime never 
would have been solved.” 

Statement by I. L. A. Officials 

The publicity committee of the executive 
board of District 38, I. L. A., has issued the 
following statement: 

“There is no doubt in the mind of any mem- 
ber of the Maritime Federation that the charges 
on which Brothers King, Murphy and Ramsey 
were arrested amount to nothing more than a 
frame-up on the part of those who want to 
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Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


(Please notify Labor Ciarion of any change) 

Alaska Cannery Workers—555 Pacific. 

Alaska Fishormen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers No. 266—1179 
Market. 

Asphait Workers No. 84—John J. O’Connor, 756 
Ninth Ave. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia, 

Automotive Parts & Accessories 
417, 1095 Market. 

Aute Painters No. !073—200 Guerrero. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bargemen 38-101—32 Clay. 

Bartenders No. 41—285 Ellis. 

Bay District Auxillary of Bakery and Confeetion- 
ery Workers—Meets 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bil Posters and Billers No. 44—1886 Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets 2nd Tuesday, 
Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Beokbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meete 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Beet and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Labor Temple. 

Bottiors No. 293—Meets 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bricklayers No. 7—200 Guerrero. 

Bridge and Structural tron Workers No. 377— 
200 Guerrero. 

Building & Common Laborers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. (15—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter Ave. 

Can Workers of San Francisco—Labor Temple. 

Capmakers—Room 303, 1212 Market. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Werkers No. 94— 

Cemetery Workers—Meets ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cigarmakers—542 Valencia. 


Civil Service Bullding Maintenance Employees 
No. 66—Labor Temple. 
Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 1790—693 Mis- 
Room 611. 
ers Ne. 8—149 Mason. 
sien Market Drivers Ne. 280 — Labor 


Clerks—Rooin 


Labor 


261—Meet 


Cooks Ne. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
8rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 111 Jones. 


Coopers Ne. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Corrugated & Fibre Products 
Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 
bor Temple. 


Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 304—Meets 
2nd Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Distillery Workers’ Union No. 19930—Herbert Lee, 
Sec., 4 Gold st. 


Dressmakers No. 101—149 Mason. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. !51—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Frank Dougan, sec., 
1367 Fourteenth ave. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Elevator Starters and Operators Ne. 
Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Parlor C, Whit- 
comb Hotel. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pacifie—Ferry Ridg. 
Filling Station Employees No. 19570—112 Valencia 


Firemen and Ollers, Local No. 86—Meeta Ist 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Flint Glass Blowers No. 66—Labor Temple. 

Fruit & Vegetable Clerks—Room 417, 1095 
Market. 

Fur Workers No. 79—149 Mason. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
106 Valencia. 

Garment Cutters No. 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13i|—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—200 Guerrero. 


Glass Bottle Blowers, Branch 2—Labor Temple. 

Government Employees No. 51—83 McAllister. 

Grocery Clerks No. 648—Room 417, 1095 Market. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 

Hoisting Engineers No, 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

Hospital and Institutional Workers—Office, 2611 
Twenty-fourth St. Meets second and fourth 
Mondays, 7 p. m., at Labor Temple. 

lce Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Janiters No. 9—230 Jones. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters Ne. 66—149 Mason. 
Laundry DOrivere—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 


Workers—Labor 


117—221 


45—Meets 4th Fridays, 


Meets 


days, Labor Temple. Office 3004 Sixteenth, 
Room 313. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3nd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carrlers—Meet 2nd Friday, 
Gate ave. 

Lithographers No. 17—693 Mission. 


Longshoremen No. 38-79—27 Clay. Meets lst and 
3rd Mondays. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


Mailers No. !8—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 739 20th Ave. 


Marine Cooks & Stewards—86 Commercial. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers & Water Tenders—59 
Clay. 


Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pllots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead 
Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90—268 Market, 
Room_263-4. 

Metal Polishers and Platers—Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Orivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Millinery Workers—1212 Market, Room 303. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 491 Jessie. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectienists—Meets 1st Thurs- 
day, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Nurses’ Union—Cecilia Keenan, sec., 619 Thirty- 


fifth avenue. 
Office Employees—Mects third Wednesday, Labor 


Temple. 

Operating Engineers No. 64—200 Guerrero, 

Ornamental Iron Workers—200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. (158—112 Valencia. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meets 4th Thursday. La- 
bor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Pharmacists’ 
Ave. 

Photo Engravers—Meets Ist Friday. Office, 320 
Market. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Wm. J. Williams, Sec., 
3944 Cabrillo. 

Radio Local 202, |. B. E. W.—455 Gates. 


150 Golden 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


216—Meets Wednesdays, 


Union, No. 838—273 Golden Gate 


Refinery Workers’ Union No  50—J. O'Neil, 55 
Polk. 


Retail Cleaners and Dyers 18182—Meets 3rd Tues- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meets 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe & Textile Salesmen No. 410—1095 
Market. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth, Thurs- 
days. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meeta Fridays, 
224 Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks’ Assoclation—Pier 3, Embarcadero. 

Ship Scalers 38-108—32 Clay. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—M. Hoffman, Sec., New- 
ark, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. 
Moltke, Daly City, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Street Car Men, Div. 1004—Office 1182 Market. 

Tailors No. 80—Room 411, 617 Market. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. [!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets Ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Union Label Sectlon—Meets 1st and Srd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. MArket 7560. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days. Labor Temple, 


Walters No. 30—1256 Market. 
Wednesday at 3 p. m 


Waitresses Ne. 48—Meets second Wedmesday at 
8:30 p. m.; fourth Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
966 Market. 

Warehousemen—85 Clay. 

Water Werkers—Meets 3rd Monday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Web Preesmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Windew Cleaners No. 44—Meets every Thursday, 
7 p. m., 1075 Mission. 5 


2nd and 4th 


E. Thomas, 143 


Meets every 


Watch Dad start to grin at 
that V-8 performance — and 
again when he looks into costs! 


Watch Mother relax in the 
wide rear seat—and not know 
when the road turns rough! 


Watch the Youngsters try 
not to look too proud at the 
Ford V-8’s superiority on the 
hills and through the traffic. 


EFORE you choose any new car, put this great 1936 Ford V-8 through its 
paces! Drive the only V-8 car below $1645. Feel its 85 horsepower under your 
toe, flowing smooth as silk. Experience for yourself the pick-up and easy change of 
pace that make driving a Ford so different from driving other low-price cars. Learn 
what a whole new world of fine performance this modern engine opens to you! 
Then notice the riding comfort of a 123” springbase—11 inches longer than 
wheelbase. The security that ranges from steel body with safety glass throughout— 
to big, sure-stopping Ford Super-Safety brakes. Think of the proved economy of 
this car—with owners reporting gas mileage equal to that of less powerful cars, and 
no oil added between regular changes. 
Your Ford Dealer urges you to try these advantages today. They have won over 
2,500,000 American motorists since 1932. They placed the Ford V-8 first in sales 
among all cars last year. They’re certainly worth your knowing for yourself! 


PERFORMANCE WITH ECONOMY 


Terms as low as $25 a month, after down payment, 
under new UCC }4 per cent a month plans. Prices $510 
and up, F.O.B. Detroit, including Safety Glass through- 
out in every body type. Standard accessory grouy extra. 


BORROW A CAR FROM YOUR FORD DEALER TODAY AND GET THAT V-8 FEELING! 


